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RICHELIEU LIGHTING OUT LOUIS XIII. 


THE KING, THE QUEEN, AND THE CARDINAL. 


Anne of Austria, the wife of Louis XIII. of 
France, his queen, and regent during the mi- 
nority of Louis XIV., was the daughter of Phi- 
lip IL. of Spain, and was united to Louis XIII. 
in the year 1615. 

The most powerful enemy of Anne (and she 


T 





had many) was the famous Cardinal Armand de 
Richelieu, who had very great influence over 
the weak Louis XIII., and who compelled Anne 
to yield to him as long as he lived. 
Had the Austrian foe of Cardinal Richelieu 
possessed greater talents, or been more agree- 
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able, more fascinating than she chose to be to 
her husband, Richelieu might not-have triumph- 
ed, as he always succeeded in doing.” Her de- 
mure manner, and a certain austere grayity for 
which she was remarkable—instead of accom- 
panying sterling qualities, merely served to con- 
ceal frivolity. This estranged Louis XIII. 

The love of Anne for Austria was by Riche- 
lieu deemed criminal in a reigning Queen of 
France. The cardinal therefore excited the 
suspicions of the king, and led him to believe 
that ‘‘the Austrian,” as he in private called 
Anne, was in the habit of receiving secret intel- 
ligence from Austria, and betraying the state 
secrets of France to her native country—which 
libels finally brought upon Anne the ignominious 
trial of having her person searched, and her 
papers, even those of the most private nature, 
seized, ere the purpose of Cardinal Richelieu 
could be thwarted. 

When it became known that the “ Autrichi- 


‘enne”’? was in disgrace, the malcontent nobles, 


with Gaston, the brother of Louis XIIL., at their 
head, rallied around her, and she was thus un- 
fortunately implicated in a conspiracy against 
the king. 

Richelieu now took advantage of the false 
position of the unfortunate queen, to represent 
her as being anxious to rid herself of her hus- 
band, in order to marry Gaston, his brother ; 
and Anne was compelled to a before the 
king’s council to answer oN grave and fearful 
charge. 

The Spanish haughtiness of the queen came 
to her aid, and with dignity, scorning to give a 
direct reply, she answered contemptuously— 
‘Too little is to be gained by the change, to 
render such a design on my part probable.” 

The first cause of the hatred entertained by 


Richelieu toward Anne of Austria (and, though 


seemingly absurd, it is the true one) is as 
follows : 

The queen’s charms, most noble, and so regal, 
had inspired the cardinal with a wild and pre- 
sumptuous passion, This was perceived by 
Madame de Chevreuse, the béautiful confident 
oi the queen. The confident disliked the cardi- 
nal, but in order to play him a trick, and to 
arouse her royal mistress, (a pleasure for which 
Anne of Austria paid by many years of unhap- 
piness,) she determined to lead the cardinal to 
believe that Annie of Austria would listen to 
his criminal suit, if he would but satisfy a whim 
of hers, which made her earnestly desire to see 
him dance the saraband! And this was not all, 
he must dance it, said the giddy Duchess de 
Chevreuse, ‘‘in a cémplete suit, such as was 
worn by the Pantaloon of the theatre,” which is 
to say, a suit of red and green cloth, made in 


the most absurd fashion—one leg red and the ; 





other green, and trimmed with silver bells— 

besides which, his eminence the cardinal must 
wear a cap trimmed also with bells. It is a his- 
torical fact, that the duchess succeeded in per- 
suading the cardinal to do this. He absolutely 
danced the saraband in the presence of the 
queen, with castanets in his hands. The duchess 
had not told the queen what a promise she had 
made in her name, and when the cardinal, hav- 
ing finished his saraband, fell at the queen’s 
feet and declared his guilty passion, Anne, 
though almost convulsed with laughter, recov- 
ered herself sufficiently to repulse the faithless 
minister with scorn and indignation. Tricked 
and laughed at! This was quite sufficient to 
awaken life-long hatred in the neart of Armand 
de Richelieu. 

There is so much of what is called romance in 
the history of Anne of Austria (but what, in fact, 
is ‘‘truth, stranger than fiction,”) that it is diffi- 
cult to give a strictly political review of her life. 
The affair of the diamond studs, one of the many 
modes of vengeance inflicted by Richelieu upon 
the unhappy queen, deserves mention. It was 
the design of the cardinal, in this matter, to 
compromise Anne of Austria, in the eyes of her 
hasband, by making it appear that she had given 
one of twelve diamond studs, presented to her 
by Louis XIII., to the Duke of Buckingham. 
The cardinal failed as he deserved to fail. The 
following are the facts of this plot against Anne 
of Austria: 

The Duke of Buckingham was making his cele- 
brated visit to France. The English minister 
was young, handsome, magnificent, gallant, and 
generous to prodigality. The cardinal hated 
him because he himself was already old, and his 
clerical dress could not attempt to rival the su- 
perb habiliments of the English favorite. The 
cunning cardinal, however, treated Buckingham 
with a seeming of affection. Discovering the 
passion of Buckingham for Anne of Austria, he 
went to Laake and requested him to ask his wife 
to bring to him twelve diamond studs, which he 
had given her on a memorable occasion, assuring 
him that the queen would not be able to bring 
but eleven of them, as she had given one of them 
to George, Duke of Buckingham. The weak 
king, divided between rage and incredulity, did, 
however, as the cardinal ‘‘entreated.” The 
queen was sent for. To the utter astonishment 
of Richelieu, she entered the king’s private cabi- 
net, on the appointed day, carrying in her hand 
the casket containing the diamond studs. The 
ribbon in which they were set was unfurled by 
the king, and with a rapid eye his majesty 
counted the jewels. There were twelve, com- 
plete! Imagine the rage of the holy cardinal! 

It is pretended by some writers that, during 
the interval between the letter written by Louis 
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to her majesty and her appearance in his cabinet, 
she procured a trustworthy person, who, for an 
immense reward, hastened to England and re- 
turned with the missing stud. These writers are 
those who believe in the guilt of Anne of Austria, 

‘as regards Buckingham. There are others who 
maintain her entire innocence. Whether Anne 
was guilty or not, the Cardinal de Richelieu was 
as base a minister, as false a friend, as unworthy 
a confident, and as cruel and perfidious a man as 
ever wielded an imperial sceptre, while seeming 
a humble servant of heaven. 

Richelieu valued himself highly on account of 
his boasted personal activity. A courtier found 
him one day employed in yumping, and, with all 
the tact of a Frenchman, offered to jump against 
him. He suffered the cardinal to jump the 
higher, and soon after found himself rewarded 
by an appointment. Yet, strangely enough, this 
vanity in Richelieu did not lead to a patronage 
injurious to the State; for never before in France 
was ability made so essential or requisite to pro- 
motion. He was lucky in finding the cleverest 
ugents among his most adroit flatterers. 

Voltaire charges Richelieu with being the 
lover of Marion de Lorme, which celebrated wo- 
man was no less perfidious than beautiful, Le 
Clere refutes the accusation of the poet against 
the chastity of Richelieu in this instance, and 
says that if the great minister had the frailties 
of human nature, he learned how to veil them, 
at least when he obtained a cardinal’s hat, In 
earlier life he had been prone to gallantries, 
which prejudiced the king against him ; for Louis 
was formal and decorous, and threw a singular 
coldness into the few attachments he permitted 
himself to indulge in. In latter life the intrigues 
of Richelieu gave place to engrossing pursuits of 
a higher character and to darker passions. 

Richelieu did, in fact, so thoroughly associate 
himself with the State of France, that in cases 
where the extreme penalty of the law nad been 
incurred, he was more inexorable to those he 
had favored (even to his own connections) than 
to other and more. indifferent offenders. His 
love for his country made him a sort of Brutus ; 
but in that love ambition had the largest share. 
It must be remembered, as an extenuation of his 
unrelenting sternness, that, before his time, the 
great had been accustomed to commit any crime 
with impunity, even that of treason. On enter- 
ing into the administration, he therefore laid it 
down, as a maxim uecessary to the existence of 
the State, that ‘no crime should be committed 
with impunity.” To carry out this maxim, the 
long established license to crime made even 
justice seem cruel.. But the victims most com- 


miserated, because of their birth or accomplish- 
ments, as Montmorenci, or Cing Mars, were 
actual traitors— positive conspirators against 





their country—and would have forfeited life in 

any land where the punishment of death existed, 

and where the lawgivers were strong enough to 
carry the law into effect. Richelieu was, in 
fact, a patriot unsoftened by philanthropy. As 
in Venice, (where the favorite aphorism was— 
‘* Venice first, Christianity next,’”’) so with Riche- 
lieu the primary consideration was, ‘‘ What will 
be best for the country?” He had no abstract 
principle, whether as a politician or a priest, 

says Bulwer, ‘‘ when applied to the world which 
lay beyond the boundaries of France. Thus he, 

whose object was to found in France a splendid 
and imperious despotism, assisted the Parlia- 
mentary party in England, and signed a treaty 
of alliance and subsidies with the Catalan rebels, 

for the establishment of a republic in Barcelona. 

To convulse other monarchies was to consolidate 
the growing monarchy of France; so he, who 
completely crushed the Protestant party at home, 

braved all the wrath of the Vatican, and even 
the resentment of the king, by giving the most 
essential aid to the Protestants abroad. There 
was a largeness of view in his hostility to the 
French Huguenots which must be earefully dis- 
tinguished from the intolerance of the mere 
priest. He opposed them, not as a Catholic, but 
as a statesman. The Huguenots were strong 
republicans, and had formed plans for dividing 
France into provincial commonwealths; and the 
existence of Rochelle was absolutely incompa- 
tible with the integrity of the French monarchy. 
It was a second capital, held by the Huguenots, 
claiming independent authority and the right to 
treat with foreign powers. Richelieu’s final con- 
quest was marked by a humanity which had no- 
thing in it of the bigot, The Huguenots obtained 
a complete amnesty, and had only to regret the 
loss of privileges and fortifications which could 
not have existed with any security to the rest of 
France.” 

Richelieu’s vindication of himself from cruelty 
will be found in various parts of Petitot’s colleo- 
tion, vols, XXI., XXX. 

Voltaire has a striking passage on the singular 
life of Richelieu, who was called every hour from 
his gigantic schemes to frustrate some miserable 
cabal of the anti-room. ‘‘ Six feet of ground” 
(as he called the king’s cabinet,) ‘‘gave me,” he 
used to say, ‘‘more trouble than all the rest of 
Europe.” The death of Wallenstein, sacrificed 
by the Emperor Ferdinand, produced a lively 
impression upon Cardinal Richelieu. He found 
many traits of resemblance between Ferdinand 
and Louis, and between Wallenstein and himself. 
In the Memoirs, (now regarded by the best 
authorities as having been written by his sanc- 
tion, and in great part by himself,) the great 
Frenchman bursts into a touching and pathetic 
anathema on the misery of a life of dependence 
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on jealous and timid royalty, (he here alludes to 
Wallenstein’s death, ) and declares that such was 
the life he led. It is worthy of remark, that it 
was precisely at the period of Wallenstein’s death 
that Richelieu gained from Louis an augmenta- 
tion of his guard. 

The fear and hatred inspired by Richelieu were 
not felt by his dependents and those about his 
person. They are said to haveadored him. His 
servants looked upon him as the best of masters. 
He was proud and fiery, but at the same time 
affable and sweet in his manner. He was no less 
generous to those who served than severe to those 
who opposed him. Richelieu was a believer in 
astrology. He was too fortunate a man not to 
be superstitious. 

Although the subject of King Louis the Thir- 
teenth is much less interesting than that of his 
great and powerful minister, we must now recall 
the attention of the reader to that weak and sel- 
fish monarch. Time has caused justice to be 
done to him; and of the three personages, Anne 
of Austria, Louis the Thirteenth, and Richelieu, 
the life and history of the eminent cardinal offers 
by far the most historical interest. 

Louis XIII. is said to have possessed some 
natural talents, and in earlier youth exhibited 
some germs of noble qualities; but a blight seems 
to have passed over his maturer life. Person- 
ally brave, but morally timid—always governed 
oy his mother or his minister—he constantly re- 
pined at their yoke. The only affection amount- 
ing to a passion that he betrayed was for field 
sports; yet it was his craving weakness, and 
this throws a sort of false interest over his cha- 
racter—to wish to be loved. He himself loved 
no one. He suffered the only woman who seems 
to have been attached to him, Louise Motthier 
de La Fayette, to wither in a convent: he gave 
up favorite after favorite to exile or to the block. 
When Richelieu died, he said, coldly, ‘‘ A great 
statesman has gone!’ And when the ill-fated 
but unprincipled Cinq-Mars, whom he called his 
‘‘dear friend,’’ was beheaded; he drew out his 
watch at the fatal hour, and said, with a smile, 
“] think that just at this minute my dear friend 
must be making up a very ugly face.” Never- 
theless, his conscience at times (he was devout 
and superstitious) made him gentle, and his pride 
and honor would often, when it was least expect- 
ed, rouse him into brief but haughty resistance 
of the despotism under which he lived, 

Louis had some musical taste and knowledge, 
wherewith he often communicated to his favorites 
some of that wearisome ennui under which he 
himself almost unceasingly languished. 

One of Louis’ most bitter complaints against 
Richelieu was the long-continued banishment of 
the queen-mother, Maria de Medicis. It is im- 
possible, however, not to he convinced that the 





return of that worthless initriguante was wholly 
incompatible with the tranquillity of France. Yet, 
on the other hand, the poverty and privation 
which she endured in exile are discreditable to 
the generosity and gratitude of Richelieu. She 
was his first patron, though afterward his most * 
persevering enemy. 

Louis was called ‘‘the Just,’’ but for no other 
reason than that he was born under the sign Li- 
bra. The king did not resemble either his father 
or his son; if not wholly Platonic, his attach- 
ments were wholly unimpassioned. It is perhaps 
one of the reasons why Richelieu dared to insult 
the queen with his presumptuous love, that he 
saw her wholly abandoned by the king, to whom 
she was scarcely more than nominally a wife. 
No man, in spite of his coldness, was more jealous 
than Louis the Thirteenth, no one was more un- 
scrupulously tyrannical when jealousy was once 
aroused. The tyranny which Louis was obliged 
to submit to from his prelate minister must in- 
deed have been hard to bear. There is evidence 
of the haughty and rebuking tone assumed ha- 
bitually by his eminence, in the cardinal’s own 
memoirs. It is said of the minister, by Montes- 
quieu, ‘*He degraded the king, but he exalted 
the reign!” 

How difficult must it have been for the weak 
king to attempt to cope with the crafty politician 
prelate! How cunningly did Richelieu evade 
the commission of any proud mistake! When 
the king, on one occasion, as they quitted the 
palace together, said rudely to him, * Go first; 
you are the real king of France!” ‘If I go out 
first,’ answered Armand Duplessis, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and with great adroitness, ‘it 
must be only as the humblest of your majesty’s 
servants.”” With this he took a torch from one 
of the pages who stood by, and lit the way for 
the king as he walked before him, backward and 
without once turning his back to his majesty. 

When the weather did not permit his majesty 
to go to the chase, he used to shut himself up 
with his favorite, for the time being, and amuse 
himself with all sorts of puerilities—exercise 
some mechanical art, or paint and draw, or com- 
pose music. The rules of composition were not 
unknown to his majesty, whose taste inclined him 
to music of the most melancholy character. At 
twenty years of age, the king set the “ office of 
Ténébres,” (a part of the Catholic mass, ) to music, 
and caused it to be executed in his own chapel. 

No one knew better than Louis XIII. the ex- 
tent of his own power; but indolence, and ina- 
bility to will, prevented him from making use 
of it. Impatient of the yoke of Richelieu, Louis 
felt at the same time all the glory which the im- _ 
mense talent of this minister shed upon his reign, 
and all the shame it reflected upon his person. 
He could not help admiring the cardinal, and 
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hating him at the same time. Father Ganssin, 
the king’s confessor, sums up, in a few words, 
the king’s political character. ‘‘He does not say 
all he thinks; he does not know all he wishes; 
he does not wish-all he can accomplish.” In 
reality, under the inspiration of his natural ideas, 
his mind wavered as uncertainly as his will—and 
both mind and will, unfortunately, were as easily 
turned to evil as to good, and were inflexible 
whichever way they did at last tend. 

The coldness of Louis did not prevent him 
from being extremely jealous of Anne of Austria; 
on the contrary, he was more jealous than if he 
had loved her. Previous to her exile, Maria de 
Medicis was obliged to intercede with her son to 
prevent his causing some fearful scandal as to 
Montmorency, whom Louis was jealous of—im- 
agining him to be in love with Anne. The widow 
of Henry: the Fourth was at that time still a 
beautiful woman, and had great influence over 
her son. Although fifty-two years of age, she 
was still fresh ; her eyes were extremely brilliant. 
She wore rouge and paint to excess, but those 
who saw her most often perceived that it was 
rather to conceal the traces of violent passions, 
entertained with Italian fervor, than to repair 
any positive defect of complexion. Her hair re- 
tained its rich brown color, and her figure its 
exceeding majesty. She went into the streets 
unmasked at = period when all ladies of rank 
wore a mask of black velvet, as if she wished to 
show how little age had impaired her charms. 
She still dressed herself with elegance and rich- 
ness—wearing an English ruff and coif, orna- 
mented with pearls of enormous size. 

The two queens, Anne and Maria, did not 
agree extremely well together, because of the 
jealousy which Anne inspired in Maria, and the 
affection which the latter chose to show to Car- 
dinal Richelieu. Tke queen mother, after her 
exile, spoke of Richelieu in a manner which 
showed that she then chose to put the hardest 
interpretation on that humane weakness which 
is natural to very excitable temperaments. ‘‘ He 
could weep whenever he chose,” said the Italian. 
She also told how she had sometimes seen him 
seem ‘‘ two-thirds dead,” and apparently on the 
point of giving up the ghost, when, in another mo- 
ment, he would start up full of animation, energy 
and life. The extraordinary mobility of his 
countenance, and the death-like paleness for 
which it was remarkable in his latter years, 
always lent a great reality to stage effect of this 
nature. 

Some historians state that, previous to the 
assassination of Buckingham, which took place 
in 1628, (28d of August,) he had an interview 
with Anne of Austria, in which he declared his 
passion for her, and in which she avowed that 
she lo ed him. The motive which is assigned 





for this admission on the part of the queen, was 
neglect more than usually insulting on the part 
of the king, and for which she had sworn to re- 
venge herself. Exactly six weeks after this in- 
terview Buckingham was assassinated. 

It is said that the duke—a victim to fanati- 
cism—paid with his life for his dislike to the 
doctrines of Puritanism. This story is a very 
improbable one: the fanatics of the Scotch sect, 
without being encouraged by the favorite, did 
not inspire him with antipathy, nor did he feel 
sympathy for the English Calvinist. The cause 
of his death must be sought elsewhere. The 
truth is as follows: 

Richelieu had spies as well upon his enemies 
as upon his friends. The secret agencies which 
he kept up in all the courts of Europe gave him 
scrupulous accounts of all that passed; and his 
policy, enlightened concerning all that was me- 
ditated in foreign countries for or against France, 
led him to act much more upon these mysterious 
hints than upon the authentic documents of am- 
bassadors. Now the cardinal knew that upon 
his return from his unfortunate expedition to 
France, Buckingham had repaired to Portsmouth, 
in order to accelerate the arming of a new fleet, 
which he proposed to lead himself to the coast of 
France. When he had previously re-appeared 
at London, the courtiers had not spared him their 
sarcasms and bitter irony. Absolute master of 
King Charles’ mind, and consequently of the 
pecuniary resources of England, he wished to 
resume his former high position in the estima- 
tion of all, in defiance of these sneers, and took 
the resolution of spending whatever money was 
necessary to assure his victory. The sovereign 
minister swore to sink in the Bay of Basques 
(near Rochelle) the last vessel, the last man, and 
the last guinea in his country, rather than fail a 
second time against France. 

This determination did not fail to disquiet the 
cardinal. His eminence felt how much was to 
be feared from a man who knew not how to mea- 
sure either blood or gold, and whose desperate 
efforts might retard for a long time the subjec- 
tion of the Rochelais. In the game with incon- 
stant fortune, a single throw may ruin a man: 
it may, on the other hund, make his fortune. 
Richelieu, in his previsions, like a fatalist as he 
was, persuaded himself that the cannon of Ro- 
chelle would either annihilate his fortunes, or 
that upon the smoking ruins of that place he 
should raise an immortal statue to his own im- 
perishable fame. The last of these conclu- 
sions was the real one. In the midst of grave 
apprehensions, the minister of Louis XIII. felt, 
several times, a wish arise within him to sacri- 
fice Buckingham ; he suppressed it several times, 
as long as his hatred was merely political. But 
when the agent which his eminence concealed at 
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Portsmouth, had discovered that the duke had 
quitted that city, with Madame de Chevreuse, 
when the spy saw the vessel carrying these two 
persons across the ocean, and when Richelieu 
knew that they had touched the coast of France, 
the fears of the prelate changed into fury. Find- 
ing it impossible to prevent an intrigue with 
Anne, which the cardinal termed ‘‘diabolic,” he 
resolved at least to revenge himself. It is as- 
serted that some days before the assassination of 
Buckingham, his assassin, named Felton, was 
seen in the environs of Rueil. Some writers 
even add that Louis the Thirteenth did not ignore 
the wicked mission confided to this miserable 
wretch. Be this as it may, when Buckingham 
was at Portsmouth, about to undertake his third 
expedition, (August 28, 1628,) having been en- 
gaged at a tavern with the Duke de Soubise and 
other gentlemen, on leaving the room where they 
had been sitting, while in the passage, he turned 
to speak to Sir Thomas Fryar, a colonel in the 
army. That instant he received a blow from a 
knife, with such an unerring aim that the duke, 
exclaiming—‘‘ The villain has killed me!” sunk 
to the ground, pulling the knife from his bosom, 
and expired. The assassin gave himself up, and 
was dealt with according to law. 

How frightful was now the situation of Anne 
of Austria! Guilty or not, she adored Bucking- 
ham. When Louis the Thirteenth discovered 
the heart-rending grief of Anne of Austria—her 
nights passed in tears—her suppressed sighs 
and her bitter anguish—in a word, all the mourn- 
ing of her heart concealed from the world—he 
resolved to revenge himself in a manner worthy 
indeed of him. The punishment which Louis 
selected is singularly characteristic. One morn- 
ing, very early, the king entered the queen’s 
apartment. He had composed his face to smiles, 
and softened his voice; an unaccustomed affa- 
bility marked his nanner: 

‘* You see me in the best humor that a man 
could possibly be in,” said he, without appearing 
to observe that the queen’s face was livid; ‘‘ hap- 
py intelligence has reached me: the Rochellais 
have been beaten in several sallies, and it is my 
will to celebrate these fortunate events by re- 
joicings at my castle of Louvre. I have come to 
tell you that I have formed the resolution of 
dancing a ballet, and of dancing it with you, on 
the twentieth day of this present month of Feb- 
ruary.” 

‘‘] join your majesty in rejoicing at the signal 
victory which you have gained over your ene- 
mies,” answered Anne, with the mockery of a 
smile lighting her pale face ; but I am no longer 
a skillful dancer. My almost departed youth—” 

‘‘Departed! By Saint Louis! I cannot believe 
anything of that kind,” answered Louis, with 
that artificial and noisy laugh which proves the 





malice of the devil. ‘‘ You are young, madame, 
—always young.” 

‘* But, sire, I have at least forgotten how to 
dance ballets.” 

‘‘ That is too modest an assertion. The court 
still recollects with enchantment all the grace 
which you formerly displayed in dancing at 
Amiens. So marvellous a talent cannot be lost 
in a few years, I lay great stress upon your skill 
in the ballet. Iam resolved upon dancing. We 
wish that you should dance !’’ 

‘¢I will dance, sire.”’ 

The queen pronounced these words with the 
same tone as if she had said, ‘‘I will die.” 

All the feeling hearts that beat at court were 
moved with compassion on the day of the ballet. 
Anne—weak, feeble, tottering, frightfully pale, 
but dressed in an extremely elaborate costume— 
walked slowly about the vast hall of the Louvre, 
where were a thousand fresh and lovely court 
beauties. She looked like a beautiful woman 
whose soul had just quitted her body, and whose 
corpse had resumed earthly garments to dance 
upon her new-made grave, 

‘*] was dying of impatience to see you here,”’ 
exclaimed Louis, seizing the queen’s hand, which 
he clutched with a grasp like a vice. 

‘‘l am anxious to show your majesty all the 
obedience possible,” answered Anne, in a dying 
voice; ‘‘ but I feel that Iam fainting—I am ill!”’ 

‘‘The dance will revive you, madame,” an- 
swered the king, with a laugh. ‘‘ Come, the vio- 
lins are striking up the air of the first pas.”’ 

After half an hour of violent shocks, the queen, 
who had in vain warned her terrible partner that 
her trembling limbs could scarce support her, 
fell—exhausted, shuddering and swooning—upon 
the floor of the ball room. 

‘*Let her be carried cut!’’ cried Louis the 
Thirteenth, in a strange voice, and showing his 
clenched teeth. ‘‘ But, upon my soul, the remedy 
is a good one, and we will try it again.. I know 
better than any man in the world how to treat 
this sort of sickness.” 

The queen was borne away in an unconscious 
state, when the king, drawing Richelieu aside, 
said : 

‘‘My cousin, do you think that the cloister, or 
even a prison, would have punished her as this 
has? No! no! for vengeance it is best to apply 
to those who have been outraged !” 

We transcribe with a shudder the followlng 
relation of the celebrated siege of La Rochelle, 
one of the most remarkable events in the reign 
of Louis the Thirteenth : 


‘There have expired of hunger,’ says the 


narrator, ‘‘more than fifteen thousand persons 
in two months, and those whe are still alive are 
so thin, so pale and altered, that death seems to 
have set his seal upon their faces. Besides, fear- 
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fal things have been known to have resulted from 
the famine. A mother devoured a portion of her 
dead daughter ; a sister gnawed the fingers of her 
young brother’s hand ; some even handled bodies 
already putrefied. The corpses are not buried; 
they are heaped up in the houses, upon the pub- 
lie places, and in the streets. The weakness of 
the inhabitants is such that it takes from them 
at once the strength and the wish to bury their 
dead. Several, finding themselves at the point 
of death, had their graves dug, lay down in them 
to breathe their last sigh—begging their surviv- 
ing relatives to cover them with earth when they 
should have expired. In fine, it is a fearful pic- 
ture of death. It is impossible that, in the mad- 
ness caused by famine, acts exceeding the power 
of the imagination to conceive should not have 
been committed.” 

In spite of this hideous extremity, not a single 
voice was raised todemand a capitulation. The in- 
flexible firmness of Mayor Guyton, the example of 
the Duchess of Rohan and her daughter, who, for 
2 month past, shared all the privations imposed 
upon the besieged, sustained the courage of the 
most dejected inhabitants. But on the 15th Oc- 
tober, some of the Rochelais talked of surrender- 
ing; a judge even dared to propose it to the muni- 
cipal assembly. Guyton, indignant, seized the 
dagger which from the time of his election he had 
suffered to lie idle on the counsel table; he raised 
the steel upon the cowardly magistrate, then 
suddenly lowering the point, with an arm ren- 
dered miraculously strong by fury, he drove it 
into the marble table round which the council 
was seated. The Rochelais still show with pride 
the ‘‘ stab” of Mayor Guyton’s arm; it is nearly 
an inch deep. It is doubtful whether snch a 
patriotic blow as that could be struck in the 
nineteeth century. 

Guyton still struggled some days against the 
demands for capitulation which the weaker por- 
tion of the inhabitants now renewed every hour. 
The courageous magistrate had hoped until then 
that the snow-falls of the coming winter, by 
breaking a part of the mole, would allow the 
English to send, at last, some succor to La Ro- 
chelle. The thing was so likely, that it hap- 
pened when it was too late to profit by it. On 
the 7th of November a furious wind, which arose 
during the night, carried away a portion of 
the famous work; but the place was now sub- 





jected. Louis the Thirteenth had entered into 
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this vast tomb, as a conqueror, on All-Saints’ 
day. 

Thus ended the siege of Rochelle. 

In 1686, Richelieu built the celebrated and 
magnificent Palais-Cardinal. His collection of 
pictures was truly royal. 

In 1637, the long severed wife and husband, 
Anne and Louis, were reconciled—it is said, 
through the intervention of Louise Mottier de La 
Fayette, whom the king pursued with an unlaw- 
ful suit. Pére Ganssin, the king’s confessor, in- 
terested himself in this reconciliation, . In 1638, 
Louis XIV. (that great king, of whom Mazarin 
said that there was in him ‘the material for four 
honest men, besides a sovereign,”’) was the fruit 
of the reconciliation of the royal pair. Great 
were the rejoicings which welcomed his birth. 

Richelieu fell ill (1642) with his last illness. 
It was caused by inquietude and care, It was, 
indeed, time for him die. Saint Preuil had per- 
ished at Amiens; Cinq-Mars and De Thou had 
died upon the scaffold; Gaston of Orleans, had 
fled; Joseph, the long tried counsellor of Riche- 
lieu, had departed life. 1t only remained to the 
cardinal to choose a worthy successor. He chose 
Mazarin, and died. He died miserably unhappy 
—cursing the queen of France for having given 
birth to a dauphin, Ornano, Chalais, Vendome, 
Montmorenci, Marillac, Puylaurens, Souissons, 
De Thou, Cing-Mars, Saint Preuil, and Maria de 
Medicis—in the shape of spectres from the tomb 
—seemed to Richelieu to surround his dying 
couch. ‘‘ Take away that man!” cried he, point- 
ing to Louis, who stood by ; ‘‘I have used him 
for my plaything, but him I did not kill!” 

He then expired. ‘‘I shall at least die king,’’ 
said Louis. ‘‘I shall end my days in peace,” 
said Anne of Austria. ‘‘ The road to royal power 
is open to me,” said Mazarin. 

In a year more, Louis was acorpse. The faith- 
ful Duchess of Chevreuse was exiled by Anne 
herself almost as soon as she became regent. 
Such is the usual reward of sovereigns for de- 
votion! 

Anne herself, after a frightful and loathsome 
illness, died in extreme anguish, of cancer. She 
was interred at St. Denis. Her heart was car- 
ried to Val de Grace, of which she was the foun- 
dress. The following epitaph was made on her: 
‘¢ Sister, wife, mother, daughter of kings: never 
was any one more worthy these illustrious 
names !” 
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Freepom's charms alike engage 
Blooming youth and hoary age; 
Time itself can ne’er destroy 

Freedom’s pure and lasting joy ; 
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Love and Friendship never gave 
Half their blessing to the slave. 
None are happy but the free— 
Bliss is born of Liserry. 


M. M. 








THE MISSING BRIDE. 


Nicut had gathered over the village of Wood. 
brook; the wind howled along the mountains; 
and the snow, which had been sometime falling, 
already covered the ground. The weather was 
cold and cheerless, and the village wore rather a 
gloomy aspect. There was one exception, how- 
ever, to the sombre appearance of the little vil- 
lage of Woodbrook. That exception was the an- 
cient stone mansion of ’Squire Brookton, situated 
in the skirts of the village, just beneath a wild 
and woody spur of the Highlands of the Hudson. 
The old halls were brilliantly lighted; the fires 
hlazed brightly upon the broad hearths, and a 
happy company was collecting, buoyant with an- 
ticipated pleasure and delight. It was the bri- 
dal night of Susan Brookton, the pride of the 
village. She had been betrothed, for two or 
three years, to Henry Clements, a promising 
young man, son of one of the richest and most 
respectable landholders on the borders of the 
Hudson. In the early part of their courtship, 
the possession of her hand had been disputed by 
Richard Daring, a young man of suitable age and 
prospects for Susan; but there were indications 
of a passionate and revengeful disposition, doubts 
as to his moral principles, and some distrust in 
regard to his habits, which would have deterred 
the gentle girl from accepting his proposals, even 
had she not been affianced to one whom she loved 
with the deepest and purest affection, and who 
was every way worthy of her regard. But we 
must do Daring the justice to admit that he sin- 
cerely and deeply—nay, madly loved her. And 
it was not until every effort had been exerted in 
vain, and several direct repulse: encountered, 
that he ceased pressing his suit. He then be- 
came moody and reserved, and suddenly left that 
part of the country—vowing never more to re- 
turn. Meantime, Henry, his more happy rival, 
was assiduous in every attention to his future 
bride which could minister to her happiness, and 
ingratiate himself more deeply in her affections. 
She was worthy of his love, little short as it 
came of adoration. Her spirits were lively and 
buoyant, her light form was all symmetry and 
grace, and her countenance beautiful. With all 
these attractions, she united the gentlest and 
sweetest disposition with the utmost artlessness 
and simplicity of manners. 

Adorned with eveyy feminine virtue, Susan 
Brookton was the general favorite of the village. 
And as Henry was deservedly esteemed for his 
exalted moral worth, and the general excellence 
of his character and disposition, their marriage 
had been a subject of pleasurable contemplation 


to the whole of their little community. Of a 


delicate constitution, yielding as the fragile wil- 
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low, and as susceptible as the sensitive plant, to 
complete her happiness the lovely Susan would 
require all those little nameless and endearing 
attentions which sweeten and render the cup of 
life delightful; and these attentions it would be 
the pride, the happiness, and the ambition of 
Henry to bestow. Such were the interesting 
pair whose nuptials the joyous group in Brook- 
ton Hall had assembied to celebrate. 

It was now time for the bride to make her ap- 
pearance, and the eyes of the company began to 
turn wistfully toward the door through which 
she must enter from the long corridor into which 
the stairway from her apartment descended. 
There seemed to be somedelay. Even the bride- 
groom, awaiting her to join him in an ante-room, 
began to cast earnest if not impatient glances to- 
ward the door ; still she did notcome. The little 
pleasantries usually indulged at the expense of 
the principal figures on such occasions were sus- 
pended. The appointed moment for the cere- 
mony had passed—and yet the bride was not 
there! The mother was just rising to investi- 
gate the cause of the uriexpected delay, when 
the bridemaids entered, trembling with affright, 
their lips and cheeks white as their wedding 
garments! The guests were upon their feet in 
an instant, and the cause of the alarm eagerly 
The agitation 
of the damsels was so excessive that a coherent 
story could not be extracted for several moments. 
To the unutterable consternation of the company, 
however, it appeared from the statement of her 
attendants that, after the toilet of the bride had 
been completed, and her bridal ornaments ar- 
ranged, she desired to be left to the communion 
of her own thoughts for a short space, request- 
ing her fair attendants to descend and linger in 
an ante-room below stairs, where she would join 
them with her intended in avery short time, and 
present herself tothe expectant company. Mar- 
veling at her delay, and becoming somewhat 
alarmed withal, they at length ascended to her 
apartment. It was empty !—and the recollection 
instantly flashed upon the mind of one of the 
young ladies that, while sitting below, she had 
heard, or fancied she heard, a faint scream, as 
of one in distress. But it was too feeble and 
transient to make an impression at the moment, 
though it now rang in her memory with fearful 
distinctness. The conclusion of this brief state- 
ment, full of terror and alarm to the whole com- 
pany, fell like a thunder-stroke upon the ear of 
the lover, and sounded to the already half-dis- 
tracted mother like the death knell of her daugh- 
ter. Search was instantly made through the 
house and over the whole premises. The alarm 
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quickly spread through the village, every part of 
which was examined, and every well fathomed. 
But it was fruitless. No sign or trace of the 
bride could be discovered, and the mystery of 
her disappearance was apparently impenetrable. 

At an early moment of the alarm, the strange 
intelligence was communicated to the village inn, 
kept by the worthy Mr. Christian, where several 
of the young gallants of the neighborhood, not in 
attendance upon the wedding, were enjoying a 
social evening around a blazing and comfortable 
nut-wood fire. The cheerful faces of the party 
were at once clouded with gloom; for, as we 
have already remarked, the lovers were general 
favorites, and the subject of the happy wedding 
had been discussed only a few minutes before. 

**Poor Susan!’ exclaimed one of the circle, 
Frank Gilbert, a young man of about twenty- 
five; **I hope nothing can have happened to 
her.’”’ “Perhaps,” said Charles Stanley, ‘‘ she 
has just dodged out for a frolic, to startle the 
bridegroom, and she may have stepped into one 
of the neighbor’s houses. Surely nothing serious 
can have happened.” 

‘¢ All these places have been visited,” replied 
Montgomery, the young gentleman who brought 
the unwelcome news, and who was to have stood 
up with the happy pair, as one of the grooms- 
men, along with his sweet cousin Catharine Liv- 
ingston. ‘All these places have been visited, 
and she cannot be discovered.” And a silent 
look told more of his fears than his lips. Con- 
cealing his emotions, however, as well as he 
could, and desiring Frank Gilbert to come along 
with him and assist in the search, he told the 
others not now to be alarmed, as she might, per- 
haps, yet be found unharmed, Before proceed- 
ing a dozen rods from the inn, Gilbert stopped 
short, and struck his hand upon his forehead for 
an instant, as if some sudden thought, some 
startling conceit had entered his brain. 

‘¢ It’s two hours or more since I saw him pass,” 
said Gilbert, heaving a deep sigh, and continu- 
ing his soliloquy; ‘it was he—I could not be 
mistaken, though it was rather dusky—he has 
visited no one. Can he have fulfilled his horrid 
vow ?” 

‘¢Who—Dick Daring? ‘Heaven forbid!” ex- 
claimed his companion. ‘‘ But I tremble lest it 
may be so. How was he dressed ?” 

“¢ Muffled in a large great-coat, and riding as 
if the tempter was at his heels,” replied Gilbert. 

‘‘ Do you know,’’ asked Montgomery, “‘ whether 
anybody ever heard him declare he would injure 
Susan, if she should marry Clements ?” 

*T heard him,” said Gilbert, ‘‘ not fifty yards 
from this very spot, swear that if Susan agreed 
to merry Henry, blood should be shed. When I 
met him, he was in a dreadful state of agitation 
from passion. His face was as white as the snow 





beneath us, his lips quivered, and all his features 
were distorted with suppressed rage. I spoke to 
him, but could get no other reply than broken 
sentences, vowing vengeance. ‘He touch her! 
Never—while there is blood in these veins !— 
Blood—blood—ah! mark me, Gilbert,’ he said, 
staring wildly in my face, ‘they shall know what 
it is to rouse a devil!” I was horror-struck, and 
begged him to be reasonable; but he broke from 
me, muttering he would have his revenge, cost 
what it would. From that day I have never seen 
him, until in the thick twilight of this evening, 
when he passed me, as I have already said. It 
was supposed he had settled in the South; but 
him or his ghost I certainly saw this very even- 
ing, and you may easily suppose I dread the 
worst.” 

‘‘T am afraid there is too much cause,” said 
Montgomery. ‘‘ And what is more, I have not 
liked seeing that croaking old raven, Elsie Hal- 
lenbake, hovering around the village so closely 
of late. But let us hope for the best. The mys- 
tery may yet be solved, and the girl restored to 
her friends.” : 

«* Ah,” said Gilbert, ‘‘ it may be so. But it’s 
an awful thing to be left to one’s own passions. 
Good servants, but bad masters, as old Roach 
used to say of fire and water.” 

The colloquy ended here for the present, and 
the friends continued the search, with the rest 
of the villagers through the night. But no tid- 
ings of the lost one were obtained. 

Nor was any information received of her, or any 
light thrown upon her mysterious disappearance 
for many yearsafterward. The dcep gloom that 
settled over the village, when further search was 
abandoned, and all rational hope extinguished, 
gradually wore away, save in the family thus 
bereft of its idol. The afflicted parents, with 
bleeding hearts, followed each other to the grave 
in rapid succession, and a deep and settled mel- 
ancholy rested upon the disappointed Clements, 
who, from that day forward, was scarcely known 
to smile. The grief with which he was at first 
overwhelmed sunk into his soul, and preyed like 
a canker upon his bosom. And if the soothing 
hand of time had allayed, in some measure, the 
bitter poignancy of his affliction, it was only that 
the partially cicatrized wound might be torn open 
afresh. 

Such was the fact; and the circumstances 
were on this wise: While the surveyors were 
engaged in the exploration of a route for a turn- 
pike road, through a rocky region not many 
miles from the Hudson, soon after the close of 
the revolutionary war, being a period of ten or 
twelve years subsequent to the painful occur- 
rence above deseribed, the bones of what proved 
to be the skeleton of a female, were discovered 
at the bottom of one of those deep rocky glens, of 
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which there are many in that wild country, near 
the old Albany post road. The skull had been 
fractured, as if by striking against the pointed 
fragment of a rock near which it lay, and on 
close examination, a cut was found remaining upon 
one of the ribs, near the region of the heart, as of 
some sharp instrument. This discovery was soon 
noised abroad; the recollection of the long lost Su- 
san Brookton was revived ; further investigations 
were made by those who had been her friends— 
including her lover—and, strange as it may ap- 
pear, upon a finger of the skeleton hand, the 
joints of which seemed not to have been disturbed, 
but lay together in the spot where the hand must 
have originally fallen, was found the diamond 
ring of the bride, sparkling as when presented 
by Clements on the morning of the happy day 
appointed for his wedding. The gush of feeling 
which succeeded this discovery must be pictured 
by the imagination of the reader. One feature 
of the dark mystery was now solved. No doubt 
could longer remain that the beloved object so 
long wept by him to whom she was betrothed, 
and over whose sweet remembrance there was 
an odor of sanctity rich as the dews of Araby, 
had been cut off in the moment of her highest 
and brightest hopes, by the foulest murder! 
Still, with the exception of a single circumstance, 
there seemed no possible clew by which the ho- 
micide could be detected. The man who had at 
first been suspected, in consequence of Frank 
Gilbert’s communication to Montgomery, had 
never since been seen or heard of, even by his 
own relatives; and it had long been supposed 
probable that Gilbert, who had perished in the 
Jersey prison-ship, might have been mistaken in 
the identity of the mufiled stranger. 

There was, however, a strange and unaccount- 
able resident, in a low hut among the mountain 
crags, over whom a slight shade of suspicion had 
once been cast, and which was now transiently 
revived. Her rude dwelling was not quite half 
a mile from the glen in which the skeleton had 
been discovered. Many were the wild and start- 
ling tales told of Elsie in the neighborhood, 
which it would not be edifying to repeat. Had 
she been mistress of the whirlwind she could not 
have been more delighted with storms. She had 
been seen, her tall form erect, and with extended 
arms, standing upon the verge of fearsome pre- 
cipices, in the midst of the most awful tempests, 
conversing, as it were with unseen spirits, her 
long matted hair streaming in the wind, while 
the thander was riving the rocks beneath her 
feet, and the red lightning encircling her as with 
a winding sheet of flame. Formerly, s projecting 
rock, hanging over the chasm in which the bones 
were discovered, had been a favorite seat of hers 
when watching the black and angry clouds, as 
they rolled up from the west; but this haunt 





had long been forsaken, and all her narrow foot- 
paths wound off in different directions. More 
than once in the village of Woodbrook, soon after 
the occurrence, when the sad tale of Susan was 
the theme of conversation, had she let fall some 
dark expressions, intimating that she knew nore 
than she would tell; bus, if questioned, would 
evade the subject by mystical language, mingled 
with hysterical laughing, as incoherent and un- 
meaning as the ravings of a maniac. All these 
things had been forgotten, until the surveyors 
mentioned the fact, that when engaged in that 
neighborhood, she hovered round, glancing her 
keen eyes sharply upon them from the distance. 
As they approached the glen, she grew more un- 
easy, and became restless and agitated. And 
when finally the discovery was made, she uttered 
a piercing unearthly scream, more frightful than 
the yell of the hyena, and ran swiftly to her hut, 
where she shut herself up for several days. Not 
one word would she speak upon that subject 
afterward. 

The skeleton remains were gathered up, and 
entombed in the vault of Clements, who was un- 
shaken in his purpose, that although they had 
been so violently torn asunder in life, yet in death 
their ashes should be intermingled. The super- 
stition that in cases of concealed murder and 
doubtful guilt, Heaven will interpose a species 
of miracle through the means of the ordeal of 
compelling the suspected to touch the body, or 
any part of the relics of the deceased, was no- 
where more religiously believed than among the 
good people of Woodbrook. Nor did their ideas 
of this description of the appeal to the Divine 
decision stop here. Some of them held that 
Heaven, in its vengeance, would designate the 
guilty, by causing blood to ooze even from the 
dried bones of the deceased, should the murderer 
come into their presence. It was true, there was 
no suspicion of any individual in particular, save 
the slight shade of doubt that had sometimes 
rested upon the mysterious Elsie Hallenbake. and 
the long-absent and almost-forgotten Daring; 
but it occurred to honest Christian Vebber, whose 
faith in the ordeal was strong, that as he kept an 
inn, the villain who had been guilty of divorcing 
the gentle spirit of Susan Brookton from its beau 
tiful earthly tenement, might some day make one 
of the numerous guests seeking entertainment at 
his house. Under this belief, in which he was 
invincible, after much importunity, he was per 
mitted to take the joints of the hand which had 
sustained the ring, to be suspended close against 
the ceiling, over the stanch oaken dining-table 
in the ancient hall. Should the murderer ever 
pass that way, and sit down at his table, Chris- 
tion was morally certain of his detection. 

Again, the feelings awakened by the recent 
discovery, and the inhumation of the precious 
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relics, died gradually away. Five, ten, fifteen 
additional years elapsed, bringing with them all 
those changes in the population of the little town 
which must necessarily occur in the course of so 
many years, and which are so visible to one who 
has been long absent, though comparatively un- 
perceived by those remaining stationary. Most 
of the generation on the stage at the period of 
the commencement of our tale, had passed away 
—either to the new countries, or to that bourne 
whence no traveler returns. No light had been 
thrown upon the murder, which had now becomea 
trausaction of ancient days. But Henry yet lived 
to mourn, and Christian still flourished in a 
hearty green old age, keeping the same comfort- 
able inn on the post-road between Kingsbridge and 
Claverack. 

It was about mid-day of the early part of Sep- 
tember, 179~, that a stranger rode up to the inn 
just mentioned, covered with dust, and mounted 
upon a jaded horse, which he directed to be taken 
care of, while he ordered dinner for himself. 
There was an ingathering of people at the tavern 
upon occasion of some town or country business, 
for whom dinner was providing, and the stranger 
was desired to dine with the other guests. His 
appearance was somewhat remarkable, though 
perhaps scarcely enough so to excite more than 
the ordinary attention awakened by the arrival 
of any stranger among the loungers about a vil- 
lage inn, had it not besn for the uneasiness which 
the half-unmeaning scrutiny of the by-standers 
appeared tooccasion him. His countenance was 
bluff and weather-beaten; his eye sharp, rest- 
less, and suspicious in its quick glances; hig 
dress was of that half-genteel, half-worn, and 
rather slovenly appearance and description, in- 
dicative of a discarded gambler in the down-hill 
of his profligate and dissipated career. His hair 
was coarse, dark, though somewhat grizzled and 
intractable; and he wore whiskers heavy and 
ferocious enough for a dragoon officer or a pirate. 
But other men had stopped to refresh at the sign 
of the Black Bear before, looking no better than 
he; and when the bell rang he passed into the 
dining-hall with the other guests, and seated 
himself at a bountiful dinner, served up on the 
old oaken table, covered with a cloth white and 
clean as the driven snow. 

The meal proceeded for a space, much as or- 
dinary meals do among plain people, where 
health, exercise, and clear consciences contribute 
to impart an appetite. The worthy old landlord 

‘did the honors of the table, but not with his 
wonted skill, Several times he missed the joint 
in carving the turkey; the merry-thought was 
broken in its extraction; and he splashed the 
gravy upon the new sleeve of "Squire Zantzinger. 
It appeared in the sequel, that during this opera- 
tion, his ¢yes were alternately occupied with the 





work immediately in hand, and stealing frequent, 
though hurried, glances at the stranger. Their 
eyes met but once, as the stranger chose to avoid 
another encounter. These circumstances were 
scarcely observed by the company, however, and 
the dinner was half ended, when a sudden start 
of the stranger, with a simultaneous fall of his 
knife and fork upon the old Dutch China plate, 
instantly directed every eye in the company in a 
full gaze upon him. A fresh drop of blood had 
fallen upon his plate; and as he turned his face 
upward, directing his eyes to the ceiling, a sec- 
ond crimson drop fell upon his chin! Nearly in 
the same instant of time, the exclamation of— 
*‘ Dick Daring !’’ by the host, brought every man 
tohis feet. The skeleton hand, withered and for- 
gotten by all save old Christian, was dropping 
blood upon the plate of the stranger, who had 
accidently seated himself immediately beneath 
it. As the name was sternly pronounced, the 
countenance of the stranger became pale as ashes 
and every limb shook with agitation. He at- 
tempted to fly, but was seized before reaching 
the door. Resisting for a moment with conyul- 
sive energy; he might have given them some 
trouble to secure him, had it not been for the in- 
terposition of another object. This was none 
other than Elsie Hallenbake, who at that instant 
appeared at the window, glaring her snaky eyes 
fully upon him, her wrinkled and ghastly fea- 
tures lighted up with a fiendish smile, while she 
uttered a shriek of horrid laughter. Had the 
iron entered his soul, he could not more suddenly 
haye ceased his opposition. His arms fell, and 
he gazed wildly around. ‘‘ Ah!—there!—see 
her!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Yes, Clements! it was I 
—and God’s vengeance has overtaken me at 
last!” Saying this, he fell with exhaustion. The 
guests were horror-struck at the scene passing 
before them; to many of whom the transaction, 
with which the disclosure was connected, was 
forgotten, if it had ever been known, and the . 
name of Daring was likewise unknown. The 
stranger, who was none other than he, was se- 
cured, and old Christian rehearsed the particu- 
lars of the transaction already narrated, which 
had occurred nearly thirty. years before. 

The sequel to this narrative will not be long. 
Daring made a full confession of his atrocious 
crime. He had loved Susan Brookton more, he 
said, than mortal was ever loved before; and 
when he found his suit was unalterably rejected, 
his whole soul was agitated with the conflicting 
passions of love, jealousy, hatred, and revenge. 
His first and principal object was to prevent his 
rival, whom he could not but respect, though he 
hated him because he was his rival—from pluck- 
ing this fairest flower increation. But how was 
this to be accomplished? Affecting to leave the 
country, he yet did not retire so far but that he 
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was enabled, through the assistance of Elsie, to 
inform himself of all that passed in Woodbrook. 
Having ascertained the time appointed for the 
celebration of their nuptials, he returned to the 
village, disguised, and as privately as possible, 
bat without any settled purpose as to the course 
he should pursue. The thought of stealing her 
away and, perhaps, compelling her to become 
his bride, after all hopes of Henry should have 
by some means been extingnished, occurred to 
him; and, impossible as it must have appeared 
to him on reflection, he madly determined upon 
its execution. Stationing a fleet horse in the 
edge of a copse, skirting the village, he contrived 
in the dusk of the evening to secrete himself in 
the hall of the family mansion, where the oppor- 
tunity occurred of seizing her as she descended 
the staircase to join her maidens, as before re- 
lated. One faint shriek, and she fainted in his 
arms as he rushed from the portals of the hall. 
Hurrying along, her weight scarcely forming an 
obstacle to his progress, he sprung upon his 
horse, and succeeded in reaching the solitary hut 
of the mountain witch, as Elsie was sometimes 
called, without discovery. 

When the poor girl recovered from her faint- 
ness, the appalling fact was but too evident, that 
terrer had, by a single stroke, overthrown her 
reason and utterly prostrated her intellect. She 
stared vacantly round the hovel, and looked up 
into his face, and upon the hard, skinny features 
of the ‘“‘midnight hag,” with the unmeaning gaze 
of the idiot—without emotion orconcern. Thus, 
by this awful stroke, had his purpose been de- 
feated. Whatnext wasto bedone? By his first 
rash act he had ventured so far, that to return 
were more dangerous than to go o’er. A search 
would soon take place, that would be general, 
thorough, and extensive. If he remained, de- 
tection would be inevitable. The dark thought 
of a deeper crime now flashed upon his mind as 
the only alternative ; and the dreadful resolution 
was taken of her murder—although he said no- 
thing of this fearful resolve to his accomplice. 
Then seizing her in his arms, he rushed furiously 
from the infernal den of this modern Hecate, 
who pursued and endeavored to dissuade him 
from the perpetration of a deed she must have 
foreseen. Reaching the verge of the precipice 
overhanging the glen so often mentioned, he 
plunged a Spanish blade into her bosom, and 
casting her body into the chasm, threw himself 
upon his horse and fled the country. 

But from that dread night to the present hour, 
no tongue could tell, no pen describe, the hor- 
rors of the life he had led. Go whither he would 
or mingle with whom he might, whether sleeping 
or waking, in all places and under all circum- 
stances, the shade of Susan—ther last vacant stare 
in his face—the last faint groan she uttered— 





was ever present with him. He fled tothe south, 
visiting the whole range of Atlantic cities, and 
attempting to drown his mental sorrows by ming- 
ling in riotous company, and quaffing the intoxi- 
cating bowl—but in vain. Im the act of apply- 
ing the cup to his lips, or wheeling in the giddy 
round of bacchanalian pleasure, the figure would 
appear glaring and pointing at him. Life soon 
became a burden, and he wished to rid himself 
of its accumulated horrors—but he could not. 
He provoked a duel ; but his antagonist fell, and 
he escaped unhurt. Then came the war of the 
revolution. He entered the service that he might 
meet the embrace of death in the field. But in 
the midst of the fray, and foremost in the onset, 
while his comrades were falling round him, he 
was sure to escape unhurt. The worm still 
gnawed at his heart, and death had no power 
over him. After the peace, he shipped as a sailor, 
determining to throw himself overboard in the 
midst of the ocean. An invisible power restrained 
him, and he could not execute his purpose, while 
nothing could be more dreadful than his situa- 
tion during his watches at night. If he looked 
up, the figure was in the shrouds—if down, it 
was at his side—glaring full in his face with the 
same vacant and piteous look as in the hut of 
Elsie Hallenbake. At Cuba, he could not pro- 
voke the Spaniards to assassinate him. He was 
once wrecked upon the Double-headed Shot Keys 
—and the whole crew perished but himself—he 
being rescued, that the scorching fires of his 
brain might continue to burn. He traveled over 
Europe, to change the scene—but the shade was 
present with him still. During the earliest mas- 
sacres in Paris, when heads were rolling from 
the scaffold in countless numbers, he courted the 
guillotine by all possible means—but without 
success. Sailing for New Orleans, a pirate darted 
upon them from an inlet in one of the keys on 
the coast of Florida. The vessel being an un- 
armed merchantman, was captured of course ; 
and he rejoiced as the savage fellows sprang on 
board, their eyes flashing fury from their dark 
fierce countenances. A general massacre com- 
menced by dirk, handspike, and pistol. A huge, 
horrible, looking fellow, with shagged coal-black 
whiskers and eyebrows, from beneath which his 
eyes gleamed like sparks of hell, raised a hand- 
spike over his head, and he courtedits fall. But 
just as the Spaniard was nerving his arm for a 
vigorous blow, it was arrested by an exclamation 
from the pirate-captain of ‘Hold! Cain’s own 


countenance. by all the gods! Give the gallows © 


a chance for him as well as us, for if he isn’t 
marked as one of the devil’s own, write Dirck 
Vanderveer down for an honest man. If he can’t 
help a lady walk the plank, or lighten a pocket, 
or cut a throat equal to any of us, there’s no 
more truth in physiognomy than Moll Flanders! 
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Stand aside there, my hearty.” Thus was his 
life again saved, that his mental torture might 
yet longer be protracted! After plundering and 
burning the vessel, the pirates washed their own 
blood-stained deck, changed their colors and 
clothes, and put boldly into New Orleans. Es- 
caping thence, Daring ascended the Mississippi, 
and joined himself with the Indians, as the party 
that he supposed must be defeated in the en- 
counter with Harmar and St, Clair. Rushing 
impetuously into the thickest of the foray, neither 
sabre nor musket, arrow nor cannon, nor any 
other messengers of death, could have the least 
effect upon him. _ The Indians were victorious, 
because he was among them—and the vengeance 
of Heaven would not allow him yet to be killed 
orcaptured. Finally, he returned to the States, 
the vision still leaving him no rest—the fires of 
hell burning in his bosom—and he mysteriously 
deprived of the power to take his own life, When 
the desolating plague of yellow fever broke out 
in Philadelphia, he was there, and rejoiced at the 
calamity, as affording him a hope of deliverance 
from the torturing pangs of conscience. Here 
he faced death in his own dread empire. Seek- 
ing opportunities of exposure, he watched with 
every sick family that would employ him. He 
nursed family after family, commencing with the 
first taken sick, and continuing until the terrible 
pestilence left. him only living inthe house. He 





breathed the foulest air, slept in the midst of the 
pestilence, clozed the eyes of the dying, and wrap- 
ped them in their winding sheets—and all with 
impunity! At the still hour of midnight, he was 
the first and the last to answer the hoarse sepul- 
chral cry of the sextons—‘‘ bring out the dead!” 
Assisting in lading the ‘death carts” he would 
repair with them to the charnel-houses, and lin- 
ger there in the hope of breathing a stronger air 
of contagion! Still was the arm of death pow- 
erless over him, while the stings of conscionce, 
like the lashing of scorpions, grew sharper and 
sharper every day. At last he resolved to return 
to Woodbrook, and unburden his mind by confess- 
ing the guilt that lay like a consuming fire upon 
his soul. But when he arrived his heart again 
failed him, and had it not been for the miracu- 
lous bleeding of the skeleton hand, he would 
probably have continued his wanderings, oppress- 
ed by the inereasing and unutterable agonies of 
remorse and accumulating horrors ! 

We have mentioned the strange appalling ap- 
pearance of Elsie Hallenbake, at the window, at 
the time of Daring's arrest. She, too, had lin- 
gered on earth far beyond the period of life 
allotted to man, defying all the elements of 
storms and cold, as though she could never 
die. But she was found dead in her miser- 
able hovel, on the morning after Daring’s exe- 
cution. 
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THE NIGHT WIND. 


» BY GBO..W. BUNGAY, 
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Tx sun, wrapped in a shroud of mist, dropped out 
Of sight, and left the sky in widowed robes, 
Without a star to light the solitude, 

When from arent in the thiek threatening heaven 
Out stole the rnffian wind on mischief bent, 


At midnight, while reposing on my couch, 
His stealthy hand came feeling at my door, 
And at the lattice, till the frozen glass. 
Pealed out like bells, held in the fairy hands 
Which wrote the flourishes in frost-work there — 
Thrusting his arm through eyery open pane, 
Rattling the blinds, and scaring sleep away— 
Piping a low bass on the chimney’s finte, 
Unhinging careless gates and swinging signs, 
And with his lips upon a thousand pipes 
At once, blew a loud universal blast. = 


He woke a rose-lipped maiden from her dream, 
Then from the bent mast shook her sailor boy 
Into the watery grave he scooped for him ; 
Returning tken on wings invisible, 

Shrieked in her ears the story of his death. 





Til wind! pluck down the wood-kings by their 
hair— 

Strew all the coast with mast, and spar, and. corse— 

Unroof the humble dwellings of the poor— 

Disrobe the fugitive on the unsheltering plain, 

And blow his torch and soul out with thy breath 

’Tis God who calls thee forth—and he will make 

Thee slave to man, and unto those thou harm’st, 

To grind the corn and bear along the ship, 

While flower, and herb, and tree, wrung by thy arm, 

Will grow and blossom qn. 


_ Oh, solemn wind! 
Art thou the conseience of this troubled world ? 
Or spirit of some lone dispeopled star? 


| Sweep on! I know thy giant breath. Thou art 


Familiar to my boyhood, and, though fierce, 
A brother to the zephyr of the spring, 

Held in the hollow of the Father’s hand; 

And he will chain thee in thy cave of clouds, | 
Or make theo harp upon the upland pines, 
And from thy pinions scatter balm and dew. 
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LORD PALMERSTON AT HOME, 


Onz of the characters of the day is, beyond 
question, the eccentric and brilliant Cagvatier 
Wixorr, whose errant adventures as ladies’ man, 
politician and litterateur, have inspired many a 
smile at his unparalleled facility for tumbling 
into strangely varied phases of life, not unmin- 
gled with admiration for his talent. The social 
history of the last century—especially the French 
history—presents us with many men like Wrxorr ; 
characters who are never spoken of without a 
droll shake of the head, yet whose adventures 
are always read with avidity, and whose works 
are always afloat, because they embody curious 
information in regard to cotemporary notabilities, 
which few others have the opportunity to acquire 
or the taste to record. 

Wixorr’s new book, ‘‘The Adventures of a 
Roving Diplomatist,”’ abounds in interesting read- 
ing of this description, and is well worth perusal, 
not only from the original and peculiar vein of 
the narrative, but from the quite as original and 
always agreeable remarks and semi-philosophis- 
ings of its author. The following extract, rela- 
tive to Lord Palmerston, is a very fair indication 
of the general character of the work. 

‘*T accompanied the ladies in a short ramble 
over the grounds, laid out with exquisite taste, 


in both the French and English style; gay par- | 


terres of flowers, massed together in the greatest 
variety and profusion, relieved by sloping lawns 
and graceful groups of trees. I had fine views of 
the house from variou8 points, which is an ob- 
long in shape, with wings, and constructed with 
a nice perception of architectural effect. It is 
of great dimensions, containing on the lower floor 
alone three spacious drawing rooms, library, bil- 
liard-room, and a dining-room worthy of a palace. 
On returning from our stroll I was left to dispose 
of my own time sélon mes gouts, and I passed an 
hour or so pleasantly in looking over a very 
choice collection of pictures that adorned the va- 
rious rooms, amongst which I remarked several 
rare specimens of Cuyp and Teniers, great favor- 
ites of mine. I next wended my way into the 
library, and what with reading and letter-writing, 
the hours sped away pleasantly enough. 

At four I proceeded to join his Lordship for 
our ride, and I found him ready at the hour 
named, As we were about to mount he said— 
‘“‘T will give you a turn in the New Forest.” 
Having remarked nothing of the kind in the 
neighborhood, I asked, with some distrust, what 
the distance might be? 

‘* Only ten miles,” returned his Lordship, pull- 
ing on his gloves. 

Ten miles there, ditto back, thought I, ina 
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sober spirit of computation, besides the turn pro- 
posed. I felt I had better come out with a plain 
statement whilst there was time. 

** If your Lordship is serious,” I said, “I shall 
beg the favor of carrying a pillow along with 
me, for I am sure to spend the night in the 
Forest.” 

** What!” exclaimed the noble Lord, “ will a 
gallop like that fatigue you?” 

“‘T have not strode a horse for these several 
years past,” I expostulated. 

‘*In that case,” returned his Lordship, “ let 
us take a walk over the farms,” to which I readily 
assented, and the more so, that the playfulness 
of the “ thorough-bred” intended for me, in- 
spired me with secret misgivings that we should 
soon part company in mutual disgust. To say 
nothing of fatigue and insecurity, I greatly pre- 
ferred a promenade @ piéd, since it would afford 
me a better opportunity for conversation with 
his Lordship, which I ardently desired. Off we 
started at a rattling pace, which soon made me 
suspect I had gained little by the exchange. I 
was really astonished at the extraordinary bodily 
vigor of my noble host, which far exceeded mine, 
though some thirty years his junior, and in sound 
health. 

A group of several fine farms surround the 
country seat of Lord Palmerston, constituting 
the estate of Broadlands, and I found them all in 
high cultivation. The land was too good to re- 
quire, fortunately, any of those expensive pro- 
cesses of draining, irrigation, and manuring, 
which has made a science of agriculture in Eng- 
land now-a-days ; but his Lordship, confiding in 
the universality of his genius, thought he could 
manage his farms as'easily as the various States 
of Europe, and once, in a bucolic mood, under- 
took it, but he soon found to his cost,-as I have 
learnt, that every business has its mysteries, and 
that even a great statesman may be taught by 
country-bumpkins. We stopped a moment to 
inspect some fine foals, for I discovered that Lord 
Palmerston shared, in common with his country- 
men, that truly national predilection for horse- 
flesh. At last, emerging into some fine broad 
meadow-land, the conversation turned to my de- 
light on politics, and his Lordship, without any 
appearance of reserve, discussed the condition of 
Europe with his usual clearness and adroitness. 

He expressed for France the most friendly 
sentiments, and deprecated the folly of two na- 
tions, with 80 many mutual interests, ever resort- 
ing to unnecessary hostilities; still, I remarked, 
in passing over late events, he refrained from 
giving his opinions fully either of men or things. 
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He touched on Italy, and lamented the sad state 
of things existing there, which he thought it easy 
enough to improve, if the parties concerned were 
either willing or knew how to set to work. He 
said nothing very distinct of Germany, but seemed 
to think that Austria had made a narrow escape 
in her late conflict with Hungary, though he re- 
frained from expressing any sympathy with either 
party. He talked of Russia at more length, and 
without seeking to underrate the spirit of her 
people or the vigor of her Sovereign, he showed 
no apprehension of her vaunted military power 
and resources. In short, he expressed himself 
like a man not afraid to cope with her if circum- 
stances made it necessary, and I inferred his 
opinion was that things were tending in that di- 
rection. 

He spoke very freely of the United States, and 
in the kindest spirit. The two nations, his own 
and mine, he said, were essential to each other, 
and though occasional jars might arise from di- 
plomatic misunderstandings, still any fatal dis- 
agreement he considered out of the question. I 
made no efforts to ascertain more than his Lord- 
ship chose to declare, though I was curious 
enough to know what were his real notions of 
policy toward the United States; whether he 
feared the extension of our territory, and se- 
cretly aimed to prevent it. I alluded naturally 
to Central America, and the squabble then going 
on between the rival functionaries in that quar- 
ter, of England and the States, Mesers. Chatfield 
and Squiers, whose peppery correspondence was 
creeping into the journals. 

‘¢Yes,”’ said his Lordship, ‘‘ my agent there is 
displaying too much zeal, and I must recall him.” 

He refrained from saying what special busi- 
ness he was sent there on, and I thought it would 
be presumptuous to urge the question further. 

By this time we had reached a kind of Obser- 
vatory on the grounds, which, on ascending, 
afforded a commanding view of the lovely Jand- 
scape around. On returning to terra firma, we 
found a large congregation of peasants, of both 
sexes, just in from the harvest, and who had 
spied the Lord of the Manor across the field. 

‘< Long live yer Lordship,” cried the boldest of 
the throng, and uproarious cheers followed this 
mannerly exclamation. 

‘¢ Well, who’s the treasurer amongst you,” in- 
quired his Lordship. A hat was instantly held 
up, when their generous landlord, throwing in a 
handsome douceur, passed rapidly on his way, 
leaving a roaring sea of enthusiam behind. 

The next morning at breakfast I announced 
my intention of leaving that afternoon for town, 
when her Ladyship was kind enough to express 
regret at my eurly departure. His Lordship 
walked with me from the breakfast-room into the 
library, when he remarked: ‘In our conversa- 





tion yesterday your views seemed to coincide 
singularly with mine, more especially as regards 
France and the United States; and if you have 
nothing better to do, what do you say to aiding 
me to keep the peace, for I hear that you are 
a good deal connected with the Press in both 
countries.” 

I was as much surprised as flattered at this 
frank and sudden propogjticn, which, however, 
embarrassed me not a little. 

“Tf I thought I could, in my humble way, be 
of any use to your Lordship,” I replied, ‘* and 
especially to the great cause in question, I cer- 
tainly should—” I stopped to reflect a moment. 

‘« Well, think it over,” said his Lordship, re- 
marking my hesitation, ‘‘and let me know. As 
to compensation, I’ll make that easy.” With 
that the noble Secretary of State retired to his 
cabinet. I wasstruck with the business-like way 
he did things, and that he wanted no work he 
was not willing to pay for. 

I had, certes, abundant matter for rumination, 
but after turning it over in my mind, I was no 
nearer to a conclusion than before. What puzzled 
me then and long afterward, was to know what I 
really could do to make myself at all useful to 
the Foreign Office of England. To be sure I had 
relations with the French Press and all the heads 
of French parties. I was widely connected with 
the Press and public men of my own country. 
Yet I was slow to perceive to what account I 
could turn these advantages, unless I knew ex- 
actly what were the wishes and secret purposes 
of the astute Statesman at the head of the For- 
eign Office. These I knew nothing about, and, 
therefore, pondered over the expediency of ac- 
cepting functions that might be repugnant to my 
views, or which I might be unable to discharge. 
My vanity was, certainly, inflated not a trifle at 
such a personage as Lord Palmerston condescend- 
ing to enlist my services, but I could not help 
thinking that he was misled into greatly overrat- 
ing them. In any case, I decided not to accept 
his lordship’s offer till I had revolved it fur- 
ther. 

‘Whilst at lunch that day, my gracious hostess 
proposed a short drive to the old church of Rom- 
sey, which was one of the curiosities of the neigh- 
borhood, and that I had ample time, her Ladyship 
assured me, to see before starting. Nothing 
could be more interesting than its quaint anti- 
quity, as I found on inspection, and I surveyed 
it with that peculiar relish which an American 
only can feel at sight of objects hallowed by the 
associations of another age, and stamped by the 
corroding footprints of time. So habituated are 
we to what is new and fresh in the handiwork of 
man—so accustomed to associate with what is 
old ideas of meanness and inferiority, emanating 
from sight of the rude and clumsy structures of 
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our colonial state some ninety years agone, that 
when on coming to Europe we contemplate, for 
the first time, ‘‘the solemn temples, the gorgeous 
palaces, and cloud-capt towers,” encrusted with 
the rust of centuries, and alive with the memo- 
ries of great men and startling deeds, denoting 
the wealth, taste, and civilization of times long 
anterior to the discovery of our Continent, we 
experience a rush of emotion as novel as over- 
powering, and which, for a time, breaks up and 
confounds our settled preconceptions and deep- 
rooted illusions. 

The splendid piles of continental architecture 
awaken wonder and admiration; but far other 
chords are touched by the ivy-crowned and un- 
pretending village church of England, such as 
the one I am speaking of, where the simple slab, 
inscribed with the familiar Saxon name, brings 
vividly home to an American the touching fact 
that the country of his birth is but an off-shoot 
of the parent-stock around him, and his preju- 
dices melt, and his sensations change as he recog- 
nizes that so far from the new and original 
creation he fancied himself, he is none other than 
the recent descendant of some English pilgrim. 
The impressions of an American on visiting Eu- 
rope vary naturally with the temperament and 





character of the individual; but the coarsest 
mind cannot fail to undergo strange modifications, 
whilst the reflecting and sensitive must vibrate 
to its innermost depths. It is natural that Eng- 


land should appeal the strongest to American 


thoughts and feelings; but language, literature, 
and descent apart, there is a picturesque beauty 
in its landscape, a neatness and comfort in its 
homely, but decent villages, a real grandeur in 
its castles and lordly mansions, with a teeming 
richness in the broad lands that surround them, 
that inspire the unimpassioned with earnest admi- 
ration, whilst they waft a poetical nature into the 
regions of enthusiasm. 

I remarked, amongst other objects of interest, 
in the Church of Romsey, a plain marble tablet 
to the memory of the father of Lord Palmerston, 
whereon his virtues were feelingly recorded in 
choice Latin by his dutiful son. 

In bidding adieu to my noble host, I informed 
him that I would do myself the honor of writing 
in two or three days my reply to his flattering 
proposition. As I had spoken of visiting Berlin 


-before returning to Paris, Lord Palmerston was 


so kind as to give me a letter to the British 
Chargé d’ Affaires at that place, which I accepted 
with a profusion of thanks.” 
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THE BIRTHDAY. 


BY SOPHY YOUNGE. 
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It comes! it comes! the natal day, 
With childhood’s pleasures once so gay, 
When little gifts and simple flowers 
Welcomed its bright and happy hours, 
It comes, yet not as then it came, 

In all things changed except in name! 


It comes! it comes! a weleome day, 

Though childhood’s joys have passed away ; 
Youth hails it with a hopeful smile, 

sind gifts and prayers its hours beguile ; 

The young heart greets its well-known name, 
In youth and childhood still the same. 
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It comes! it comes! a slighted day, 

For youthful hopes have passed away ; 

And manhood, with his care-worn brow, . 
Brooks not the thoug4t of birthdays now! 

It comes! ‘but in his troubled lot, 

That once glad day is welcome not. 


It comes ! to age a solemn day, 

The last upon life’s weary way. 

The point from which his montal sight 
Entrance perceives to worlds of light, 
While angels hail with songs of love 
The pilgrims birth to life above, 
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A THOUGHT IN THE COUNTRY. 


od 


Have you not seen, when in some troubled stream, 

Clear sunbeams pour their quenchless flood of 
heat ; 

How the dull, turbid waters, dark erewhile, 

And murmuring sullen in their heavy flow— 

Now clear their murky depths, and smile back Love, 

Softly as some fair babe doth smile in sleep? 

So my sad Life full heavy with dark woe, 





Shall clear itself beneath this noontide heat— 

And ’neath most scorching beams, shall learn to 
know, 

How fair, how pure most angry wave shall grow, 

How for divinest ends most fitly meet; 

So stormy tears, wrung by remorseless woe, 

Ouce grew a stream divine to wash the Saviour’s 
feet. 
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DYING IN A SNOW STORM. 


PERILS OF THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO CALIFORNIA. 


Tue following thrilling account of the adven- 
tures and sufferings of a party of emigrants who 
started for California by the overland route, is 
taken from Eliza W. Farnham’s new and interest- 
ing work on California, just published by Messrs. 
Dix, Edwards & €o., New York: 

‘“‘THe party set out from St. Joseph’s, Mis- 
souri, in May of the year 1846. California was 
then in a state bordering on revolution; and 
among the male members of this party were 
several persons who, doubtless, believed that 
among its half-civilized population, positions and 





never hope to enjoy at home. In any case, they 
were destined to a land unequaled in beauty, and 
in its magnificent generosity of soil and climate. 
And, though a long journey lay before them, 
they were confident, at the worst they could 
foresee, of a result that would satisfy, in a large 
measure, the hopes they entertained, and they 
were fearless of dangers by the way. They 
numbered from eighty to ninety, and comprised 
many families, with children of all ages, from a 
few months upward. They set out in spirits 
corresponding with the sunshine and breezes 


advantages might be won, which they could | which accompanied them. The men were earnest 
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—the young people gay—the mothers only, a 
little doubtful, when they considered the precious 
lives they had in charge, and the possible dangers 
that might have to be encountered before they 
should see them all safely housed in the distant 
land of their destination, Their journey was 
uninterrupted by any but the occurrences com- 
mon to such travel—the delays to rest weary cat- 
tle or recover lost ones—the necessity to repair a 
broken wagon, or adjust some of the many affairs 
that on such a journey constantly lack adjustment. 

There was then no thoroughfare on the great 
plains that lay stretched between them and the 
setting sun. Their solitude was rarely broken 
by the passage of a trading or trapping party, 
or a band of Indian hunters, moving to and fro, 
in search of game, or bearing homeward the tro- 
phies of the chase already past. But the emi- 
grant fires burned at evening, and their light 
shone cheerfully into the silent darkness that 
walled them in. When supper was over, the 
young people gathered around one of the fires, 
and there were music and dancing, or social, 
cheerful chats, after the adventures of the day. 

There was a family consisting of twelve mem- 
bers: a father, mother, nine children, and a son- 
in-law, husband of the eldest daughter. The 
father was a man in middle life; healthy, hope- 
ful, adventurous; with strong affections, that 
were generous enough to receive », powerful 
stimulus from the presence of his large, active, 
and promising family. They had been born in 
one of the most beautiful regions of Illinois. 
The youngest, at the time of starting, was a 
babe, of four or six months. The eldest unmar- 
ried, a daughter of eighteen. The young wo- 
men rode on horseback, or in the wagons, as 
suited their convenience or fancy. They were 
excited by the novel features of the country over 
which they passed, and the anticipations with 
which they looked forward to that region which 
had, in their minds, but a vague, half-real ex- 
istence; and seemed, to the more imaginative of 
them, more like the happy hunting-ground, of 
which the Indian dreams in his untutored reve- 
ries, than a part of the common-place, work-a- 
day world. ‘ 

They crossed the Missouri on the 20th of May, 
aud, on the 3d of July, reached Fort Laramie. 
Here they found a party of Sioux Indians; war- 
riors going out to give battle to their old ene- 
mies, the Snakes. The Sioux were then the 
most powerful race of the great prairies; and our 
emigrants, partly, I suppose, from a desire to 
conciliate them, partly, because of their abund- 
ance, gave them a dinner at the Fort, on the 4th. 
‘They were grand-looking men, the warriors, 
well-made, powerful, and lithe, grave and cour- 
teous, dignified, solemn, and majestic. The 


hospitalities over, they parted, with friendly re- 





membrances on one side, and wishes on the other. 
The emigrants moved on, and were overtaken by 
the same party on the afternoon of the 6th. The 
recollection of bread and salt did not restrain 
the commoner sort from attempting to steal va- 
rious articles that seemed desirable to them. 
They heeded no remonstrance from the whites, 
nor even from their chief, till the latter per- 
sonage, with a majestic determination to rule, 
shot down two of the robber’s horses. They 
wished to buy one of the young ladies, who was 
riding a little in rear of the company, with her 
brother, and made two or three handsome offers 
for her, which, being declined by the brother, 
one laid hold of her horse’s bridal, and attempted 
to lead her off a prize, but he dropped the rein 
when her protector leveled his gun, and rejoined 
his company. Such little incidents, happening 
rarely, served to enliven their travel, which now 
began to grow a little tedious. 

They reached Fort Bridger in the latter part 
of August, and there heard much commendation 
bestowed upon the new route, via Salt Lake, by 
which Mr. Hastings had preceded them a few 
weeks. It was said to be shorter than the old 
one, by Fort Hall, and quite practicable. They 
debated, and delayed, and finally divided. A 
small company had proceeded, on the new route, 
from the fort, a few days before them, whom 
they overtook, and joined on the sixth day. 
Their whole number was now eighty-three, or, 
as some say, eighty-five; and this was the com- 
pany fated to those appalling trials, under which 
so many perished, and so many more failed in 
all human senses. Terrors and sufferings, so 
great and protracted, seldom try the nature or 
men and women; but, rarely as they come, they 
find few among those whom they visit furnished 
to the occasion. In the trials of this kind, or! 
which we have narratives, women have rarely 
been participators. Here the numbers were 
nearly equal; and the result is one of which 
every woman who reverences her sex may be 
justly proud. 

At the time when they joined the advance 
company, it was lying still, awaiting the return 
of a small party that had been sent out to im- 
prove the road and, if possible, overtake Hast- 
ings, who was supposed to be but a few days 
before them. They hoped to secure his guidance 
into the valley of Bear river. They were disap- 
pointed in this, and, after the loss of many days, 
finally journeyed on. Could the fearful conse- 
quences of this delay have been apprehended, it 
would not have been submitted to. But the dis- 
position of common characters to be controlled 


by anything but their own intelligent determina- 


tion, prevailed over the dread of the women, and 
the impatience of the men. Days went by, till 
they amounted to weeks. The fair summer had 
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drawn to a close, and autumn had tinted with 
matchless pencil the herbage and foliage of the 
great mountain barrier that divided them from 
their land of promise, before their feet, now 
growing weary and slow, touched its eastern 
base. 1 extract from a narrative furnished me 
by the kindness of Mr. John Breen, who was of 
the party, and, at that time, about fourteen. 

He says: ‘‘ We traveled several days, without 
much difficulty, till we left Weaver river. Ilere 
our work commenced, for we had a new road to 
make through a heavily-timbered country, with 
no other guide than the sun. One day’s travel 
from the river, the road became so bad that it 
was necessary to let the wagons lie still for two 
er three days at a time to prepare a way for 
them. Over much of the ground it was impossi- 
ble to pass with the wagons till a great deal of 
labor had been done. In one place all the men 
in the company worked hard for two weeks, and 
only advanced thirty miles. We, at last, came 
within one mile of Salt Lake Valley, when we 
were compelled to pass over a hill so steep that 
from ten to twelve yoke of oxen were necessary 
to draw each wagon to the summit. From this 
height we beheld the Great Salt Lake, and the 
extensive plains by which it is surrounded. It 
guve us great courage; for we thought we were 
going to have goodroads through a fertile country ; 
but the saline atmosphere, and the long drives, 
without water, rendered our route through that 
valley particularly harassing. When we reached 
what was called the desert, we had a drive of 
seventy or eighty miles, without grass, or water, 
over a plain covered with salt. Here our real 
hardships commenced; cattle giving out, or 
straying away. mad with thirst. One man (Mr. 
R.) lost all his oxen but one yoke, and was, con- 
sequently, compelled to leave all his wagons 
but one; into which he put a large family and 
their provisions, which, of course, made travel- 
ing very tedious. Several people came very 
near perishing on this desert for water; but, it 
was very remarkable that the women stood it 
better than the men. After we got across, we 
laid by one or two days to recruit; but, when 
we were ready to start, Mr. R.’s last yoke of 
cattle were missing; so, all hands turned out, 
and made a general search for six days, but we 
found no trace of them. In fact, it was impos- 
sible to find cattle on those plains, as the mirage, 
when the sun shone, would make overy object 
the size of a man’s hat look as large as an ox, 
at the distance of a mile or more; so one could 
ramble all day from one of these delusions to 
another, till he became almost heart-broken 
from disappointment, and fdmished from thirst. 
While we laid here, two men were sent on, on 
horseback, to California, to get provisions, and 
return to meet us on the Humboldt.” 





Thus their provisions were getting low. This, 
the loss of their cattle, and the reduced condi- 
tion of those that were left, weighed upon their 
spirits, and impeded their progress. There had 
been no death in the party until they reached 
Salt Lake Valley. They had a consumptive in- 
valid, who had been steadily declining through 
all their rough experience, and one afternoon, 
the wagon in which he was carried was observed 
to fall behind the others. Inquiry was made. 
He was not much worse, it was said, but after 
the party had encamped at evening the wagon 
came up bringing his corpse. He had neither 
wife nor child, nor near friend. He had set out 
an invalid in search of health, and happily had 
expired before the terrible days came that were 
now drawing fast on. Next morning a rude cof- 
fin was constructed of boards taken from one of 
the wagons, and the body committed to the earth 
according to the rites and ceremonies of that 
mysterious, and world-wide brotherhood to which 
he belonged. 

Those who had been comparatively indifferent 
to their delays, began, by this time, to be earn- 
est. ‘‘The more so,” Mr. Breen says, ‘‘that on 
the morning of their leaving the long encamp- 
ment at the desert, there appeared a considerable 
fall of snow on the neighboring hills. The ap- 
prehension of delay from this cause, and of scar- 
city, made the motherstremble. But they knew 
that to give way was to make unavoidable that 
which they dreaded, and they put the best possi- 
ble face on to meet their discouragements. The 
men were irritable and impatient. A dispute 
arose one day after dinner, between two of them, 
respecting the driving of a wagon up a very diffi- 
cult hill. Hot words were followed, almost in- 
stantly, by blows—one with a knife, or dagger, 
which proved fatal in about twenty minutes. The 
man was buried next morning. Feeling respect- 
ing the affair ran high, and the survivor very 
soon left the company alone, his family being con- 
strained to remain in it by the previous loss of 
their cattle on the desert. How keen must have 
been that parting—from a wife and four or five 
children ! 

‘¢ They reached Truckee river without any in- 
cident of an extraordinary character, except the 
disappearance of a German, whose immediate 
party lagged behind awhile, and when they at 
length came up, could, or would give, but a vague 
account of him. It was said that he had strayed 
away in search of cattle and they supposed he 
might have been killed or lost. Thepress of care 
had now become too great, from the necessity to 
get forward, to permit the loss of any time, or 
even the manifestation of any interest in the fate 
of one who was a stranger, by blood and tongue, 
to most of his fellow travelers. At the last en- 
campment on Truckee river, another life was lost, 
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by the accidental discharge of a pistol. Two 
men, brothers-in-law, had been handling their 
arms by the camp-fire in the morning. Wood to 
replenish it was called for, when one said to the 
other, ‘hold my pistol while I go for some.’ In 
the transfer, by some means it went off, and the 
contents lodged in the body of the unfortunate 
man, who lived only two hours. Death did not 
startle them now. They were too much engross- 
ed by their own necessities to heed his presence 
further than naked decency required. They had 
buried their first dead in a coffin and shroud, with 
masonic ceremonies, their second with only a 
shroud and a board beneath and above him. The 





last man was buried literally dust to dust, noth- 
ing to separate his clay from that of the great 
parent who opened her bosom to receive him.” 

They journeyed on, hoping that at the worst 
they should be met by relief, but as the mothers 
have told me, with inexpressible anxieties at 
heart already. ‘*On Truckee river,’ says Mr. 
Breen, ‘‘ the weather was already very cold, and 
the heavy clouds hanging over the mountains to 
the west were strong indications of an approach- 
ing winter. 
ple, while others paid no attention to it. My 
father’s family, among the former, used every 
effort to cross the mountains if possible before 
the snow should become too deep. We traveled 
up the river a few days, when we met the excel- 
lent Stanton, returning with five or six mules, 
packed with flourand meat. Capt. John A. Sut- 
ter had given him the mules and provisions, for 


This of course alarmed several peo- | 





the mere promise of compensation, an act for 
which he deserves the love of every soul of that 
suffering company. He will always be remem- 
bered by me, with gratitude and reverence, for 
that generous act. And Mr. Stanton, who sac- 
rificed his life to assist his companions—for he 


the mountains looked very threatening, but he 
naturally looked at the bright side of things, 
and assured us there was no danger, little think- 
ing that the next summer’s sun would bleach 
his unburied bones, not far from that spot.” 

It had snowed at the last burial on this river, 
and they traveled up its banks amid wintry deso- 
lation, made a hundred fold more desolate by the 
frowning presence of the stern gigantic moun- 
tains, by the feeble condition of their cattle, 
which the snow deprived of sustenance, by their 
scanty stores and already overtasked powers of | 
endurance, They reached Truckee Lake on the 
fourth of November. It was cold, and on its 
banks the snow already lay to the depth of a few 





inches. They encamped for the night, availing 
themselves of a couple of huts which had been 
erected there the winter previous by a few be- 


lated emigrants or trappers. They hoped to 
push on in the morning. Their exhausted and 
starving animals were offered some boughs. By 
this time their wagons were nearly empty of their 
burdens, but they were, even thus light, an over- 
match for the feeble cattle. 

Mr. Breen says of this day’s work and that 
which followed it: ‘‘In the morning it was very 
cold, with about an inch of snow on the ground. 
This made us hurry our cattle still more, if pos- 
sible, than before. We traveled on, and at last 
the clouds cleared, leaving the towering peaks in 
full view, covered as far as the eye could reach 
with snow. This sight made us almost despair 


| of ever entering the long-sought valley of the 
_ Sacramento; but we pushed on as fast our fail- 


ing cattle could haul our almost empty wagons. 
At last we reached the foot of the main ridge, 
near Truckee Lake. It was sundown. The 
weather was clear in the early part of the night; 


but a large circle around the moon indicated, as 


we rightly supposed, an approaching storm. Day- 
light came only to confirm our worst fears. The 
snow was falling fast on that terrible summit 
over which we yet had to make our way. Not- 
withstanding, we set out early to make an effort 
to cross. We traveled one or two miles—the 
snow increasing in depth all theway. At lastit 
was up to the axle of the wagons. We now con- 
cluded to leave them, pack some blankets on the 
oxen and push forward; but by the time we got 
the oxen packed, it was impossible to advance; 
first, because of the depth of the snow, and next, 
because we could not find the road; so we hitched 
to the wagons and returned to the valley again, 
where we found it raining in torronts. We took 
possession of a cabin and built.a fire in it, but 
the pine-boughs were a. poor shelter from the 


rain, so we turned our cattle at large, and laid 
had no family or relations in the company—should down under our wagon-covers to pass the night. 


be held in honored remembrance by every one 
who can appreciate a noble act. The clouds on | 


It cleared off in the night, and this gave ug hopes; 
we were so little acquainted with the country as 
to believe that the rain in the valley was rain on 
the mountain also, and that it would beat down 
the snow so that we might possibly go over. In 
this we were fatally mistaken. We set out next 
morning to make a last struggle, but did not ad- 
vance more than two miles before the road became 
so completely blocked that we were compelled to 
retrace our steps in despair. When we reached 
the valley, we commenced repairing the house; we 
killed our cattle and covered it with their hides.’ 

The courage to make such great exertion was 
not evinced by the whole party. Many remained 
in the valley awaiting almost with indifference 
its result. One of the leading spirits in these 
efforts was the mothtr of our narrator, who had, 
indeed, a world to struggle for—a sick husband 
and seven children, the youngest a nursing babe, 
the oldest but fourteen years, 
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They were an Irish family, who had been well- 
to-do before leaving their last home in Iowa, and 
they had still a large number of cattle, and as 
many other resources as any other in the com- 
pany. The father, in these terrible days, was 
nearly or quite disabled, from an attack of a dis- 
tressing ailment which he had suffered for several 
lays before reaching their encampment, ‘so that 
the responsibility of saving the family devolved 
chiefly on the mother. 
firmness, resolution and self-devotion with which 
she served them, in that fearful season, deserve 
commemoration beside the noblest deeds of hu- 
manity. Conceive with what palpitating anxiety 
she watched every struggle of the faithful beasts ; 
with what heart-sinking she saw them utterly 
fail, thus dooming her tender babe, and young 
children, and feeble hushand to trials of which 
human fear could not depict the appalling char- 
acter and duration. 

They sat down at the huts helpless—compelled 
to abide the issues that mightawaitthem. Their 
stores were nearly exhausted. Bread had quite 
disappeared—a little tea, coffee, and sugar were 
all they had left, except the flesh of their misera- 
ble beasts. The relief stores were very soon con- 
sumed by a community of seventy or seventy-five 
cold and hungry people, and as removal was im- 
possible to any but the ablest, it was soon decided 
that the most hardy and capable should at once 
set off on foot, to complete their journey, taking 
with them only enough to support life for six 
days, by the end of which period, if ever, they 
thought they should reach Bear Valley. They 
set out, reached the tops of the mountain with 
infinite difficulty, and then, finding it impossible 
to ascertain what precise direction to take, waited 
on the snow two days and nights, for the man 
Stanton who had come out with the stores, and 
was to goin with them. His mules had strayed 
away, and he was reluctant to set off to go to 
their owner without them. So the foot party 
was obliged to return to camp, where, for the 
time, they might all be considered as settled. 
Trees had been felled for the walls of cabins, 
which were covered with the hides of their oxen 
and horses. There were three camps in the space 
of about three-quarters of a mile, and another 
seven miles awey down the shores of the lake. 
In these the whole party were in some manner 
sheltered from the rigor and storms of that un- 
friendly region, and they had need be well shel- 
tered, for on the night after the return of the 
party last spoken of from the summit, a snow- 
storm set in which continued almost without in- 
termission for ten days. 

Whose hand will ever adequately record the 
discouragemente of those days? the sickening 
apprehensions, the yearnings over the helpless 
and unconscious ones, the destroying fluctuations 





And the unshrinking | 











between hopes that only dawned upon the crushed 
spirit to be succeeded by fears of palpable mid- 
night blackness!. At length the storm was over. 
The dreary gray clouds, which had lowered so 
mercilessly upon the devoted party, trooped 
away, and the blue sky smiled coldly and finely 
down upon them, as a haughty spirit triumphant 
does upon its subdued victim. The adventurers 
made ready and started again on snow-shoes, 
it being impossible now to move in any other 
manner. 

Every day of the storm had reduced the provi- 
sions fearfully, and now no relief could be relied 
on till fresh tidings of their dreadful situation 
were taken into the settlements. They set out 
on the 16th of December. They had been forty- 
two days at the cabins—an age of terror, anxiety 
and dread—but up to the time of their departure, 
actual starvation had not taken place. They 
numbered fifteen—ten males and five females. 
The faithful Stanton, and the two Indians who 
had been sent with him by Gen. Sutter, were of 
the party. Under their guidance, hope was en- 
tertained that they might reach Bear Valley in 
five or six days, and they took with them enough 
of the poor dried beef to allow each person, thrice 


aday, a bit of the size of two fingers. There 


was the father, before spoken of, and his two 
eldest daughters—the married one accompanied 


her, and two other females. 





by her husband; an unfortunate young mother, 
who had been obliged to leave an infant behind 
A Mexican, who 
had joined the emigrants at Fort Laramie, was 
of the number; the remainder were all men who 
had come through from the states. They took 
each upon his or her own person all on which the 
preservation of life depended in the fearful jour- 
ney before them—coffee, a kettle to boil it in; 
beef, of their poor sort, barely enough to nourish 
their emaciated bodies sufficiently to support 
life; matches; a flint-gun; a small axe, and a 
blanket each. Their snow-shoes were made of 
their ox-bows and green hide interlaced. They 
were about two feet in length, by one in breadth. 
Thus they were equipped. There were but two 
or three who did not leave behind them father, 
mother, wife or child, or brother or sister. The 
country before them was a dreary waste of cold 
white. Frequently only the tops of the trees were 
visible above the snow, its depth varying from a 
few feet to sixty. 

All the long day—and it was long to them, 
though the sun was warming the southern tropic 
—they urged their fainting, wasted bodies on- 
ward, and, at nightfall, gathering a few boughs, 
they lighted a fire, boiled their morsel of coffee, 
and drank it with the little scrap of beef they 
could afford for the evening meal. They then 
wrapped their blankets about them and slept 
upon the snow till the morning light recalled 
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them to their weary travel. On the morning of 
their fifth day out, poor Stanton sat late by the 
camp-fire. The party had set off, all but Miss 
G., as she turned to follow her father and sister, 
she asked him if he would soon come. He re- 
plied that he should, and she left him smoking. 
He never left the desolate fireside. His remains 
were found there by the next party who passed. 

They pressed on. There was too little of life 
in them to wonder or fear at anything. They 
were alone with starvation, and would have been 
roused and even cheered by the sight of any liv- 
ing being, ferocious or docile. Their helpless- 
ness and despair were fearfully increased by the 
loss of their guide. The Indians did not know 
the country when undisguised, and its chilling 
mantle would have deceived eyes the most fa- 
miliar with it. They were nowmaking the small 
allowance of one day serve for two; but even this 
could avail them nothing. Their whole store 
would not have satisfied the moderate appetite of 
one person fora meal. So, on the evening of the 
seventh day, when they had given up all expec- 
tation of seeing their guide, and would scarcely 
have lifted a hand or foot to escape from death, 
a violent rain set in. There was then no possi- 
bility of kindling a fire to warm their shivering 
frames. The pitiless flood drenched, in a short 
time, their tattered garments. They laid their 
aching bones upon the oozing snow, and wore 
away a night which inflicted the agonies of a hun- 
dred deathsupon them. The morning came, and 
still the flood fell. They roused themselves to 
move on a little, if it were possible, despite the 
storm; but they had lost their course, and the 
sun no longer befriended them. It was proposed 
to return to the cabins, following their own tracks, 
but the Indians would not consent, and Miss G. 
resolutely determined to follow them. There was 
nothing possible, there, but starvation. The fate 
before them could not be worse, and might be 
better. Miss G.’s resolution encouraged her 
companions. They went on all day without a 
morsel of food, the rain pouring continuously. 
At night itceased. Some were confused in their 
perceptions, some delirious, some raving. Those 
who were still strong enough to realize their con- 
dition, might well now despair. The women bore 
up better than the men. One of them had about 
her a cape or mantle stuffed with raw cotton, and 
upon a minute examination of it, she found, be- 
tween the shoulders, about an inch square of the 
inner surface dry. The lining was cut and enough 
taken out to catch the spark from the flint. They 
had lost or left their axe, but were able to make 
a fire, after much difficulty, of a few gathered 
boughs. They sat down around it; there was 
nothing else to bedone. Preparing, distributing, 
or eating even the wretched morsel that had kept 
them alive to this time, no longer occupied them. 





They had no speech but the ravings of their de- 
lirious companions, no hope but that of death. 

Scarcely had they begun to feel the warmth 
which faintly revived their decaying sensibilities, 
when the angry clouds began to descend upon 
them in snow. It fell with a silent, blinding, 
merciless steadiness. It came as the messenger 
of that power whom they no longer dreaded— 
death. The father, whose two daughters were 
of the company, was the first released. The 
chilling rain had pierced his emaciated frame, 
and subdued the energy which had resisted cou- 
rageously all that had gone before. He had 
much to struggle for. His wife and seven chil- 
dren were at the cabins, and he had pressed for- 
ward, feeling in that effort the only hope of sav- 
ing them. But now, all power to serve them 
was gone, and, perfectly conscious of their own 
and his condition, he had laid down under the 
relentless storm to die. In that desolate hour 
of death, he called his youngest daughter to his 
side, and bade her cherish and husband every 
chance of life, in the fearful days which he knew 
awaited them. They were still far from habita- 
tion or help, except such as God gave them, and 
their own courageous hearts. She must revolt 
at nothing that would keep life in her till she 
could reach some help for those whom they both 
loved. He clearly foreshadowed the terrible ne- 
cessity to which, within a few hours, he saw they 
must come, and died, leaving his injunction upon 
her to yield to it as resolutely as she had done 
everything else that had been required of her 
since their sufferings began. 

His death scarcely moved those to whom it was 
most important, To the others, it perhaps fur- 
nished a hope—a fearful and terrible one cer- 
tainly, yet stilla hope. But another victim was 
fast preparing; and scarcely had the white mantle 
of the storm been softly and silently spread over 
the stiffening limbs that had just ceased to strug- 
gle, when another soul took its flight—the poor 
Mexicanlad who had joined them at thefort. They 
had been forty-eight hours without tasting food. 
The storm increased. They were in imminent dan- 
ger of perishing of cold, and the weight of the ac- 
cumulating snow upon their persons. They wisely 
took the only measure of defense left them against 
the storm. They spread a blanket, and seating 
themselves upon it in a circle, stretched another 
over their heads, thus raising a community of 
warmth which greatly assisted their slow vitality, 
Occasionally they had to raise the blanket, push- 
ing it from beneath, to throw off the accumulat- 
ing snow. 

Under its shelter what horrors were endured 
and apprehended! Some, who raved, seized upon 
the persons of those near them—a hand or an 
arm—mistaking it for food, which they were 
eager to devour, Others satin the stupor of de- 
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spair, the idiocy of inanition, or silent, sullen 
rebellion against the fate which clasped them as 
in arms of iron. During the night, they ate of 
the flesh of those who had died. That first dread- 
ful repast! The heavens frowning above; the 
earth glaring beneath; the night air moaning 
over the great waste, whose silence seemed to 
snap and rend the very chords of sensation and 
life in the lightened brains of those who partook. 
It roused them more effectually than anything 
had for days. It stirred their utmost remaining 
capacities for appreciating the horrors of their 
situation. But the voracious digestive function 
was more faithful to their need than the revolted 
will, which, though conquered, stood aloof. The 
sustenance they took assimilated rapidly and 
healthfully. They were better and stronger in a 
few hours, 

The storm continued two days. At the end of 
that time they moved on. But two more died 
before they set out from this ‘‘ camp of death.” 
While there, the Indians heard words which, 
though spoken in a language unknown to them, 
alarmed them. They left the party by stealth— 
ran away. 

They now went forward without any guide but 
the setting sun. They took with them what they 
hoped would subsist them till they should reach 
human habitation ; but when the last morsel was 
consumed, there was still the same white waste 
about them. Then the first providential relief 
came. A skeleton deer came in their way and 
was shot—for they had clung to their gun when 
every other implement had been cast away in 
weariness or despair. The wretched animal was 
starved, like themselves, upon the desert of snow, 
and its slight carcass was consumed to the last 
inch of hide—every atom that could be eaten. 
They descended till they reached bare ground. 
Their snow-shoes were no longer necessary, and 
the strings and bits of hide were eaten. And yet 
there were no indications that they were ap- 
proaching relief. Suddenly they came, one day, 
upon the two fugitive Indians, resting. Poor 
fellows! they had had nothing to eat since they 
had fled from the camp of death on that terrible 
night. They had traveled on, feeble and hungry, 
but hopeful; for they knew that abundance was 
before them, and that it was really not far off, 
could they but struggle forward. 

They never saw their bountiful home again. 
The starving emigrants, who could not slay each 
other, thought with less scruple of the fate of 
these. They had left the wintry mountains so 
far behind that it seemed quite certain, before 
the sustenance should be exhausted which was 
thus providentially thrown in their way, relief 
would come from some source. 

It was expected that parties would be out to 
meet them from the nearest settlement; and so, 





indeed, there were—but they did not fall in with 
the wanderers, and the first indication of human 
neighborhood to them was a rancherie of Digger 
Indians, who gave them of their stores—acorns, 
seeds, etc. They sent them forward, when they had 
a little refreshed themselves, with a guide, to the 
next rancherie, whence another conducted them 
to the next, and so on, till they reached Bear 
Valley. In it an emigrant had settled the year 
previous, and there were shelter and food for 
them. Before they reached it, they were met 
by a party who had come out to them with mules 
and provisions. They were then within a day’s 
travel of the rancho, where they arrived after 
nightfall. Miss G. and one of her companions 
assured me that the cheer of a royal palace could 
never so satisfy them as did that of this rude 
home. The friendly light shining, not, as they. 
afterward observed, from a window, but through 
gaps in the walls, far into the dreary darkness 
that had walled them in so long, seemed to pro- 
mise them, while yet afar off, princely comfort. 
and abundance, 

They entered it on the evening of the thirty- 
second day from the cabins! They had set out, 
fifteen in number; they were now seven—hag- 
gard, tattered, with naked feet, frozen and bleed- 
ing, emaciated, wild countenances, unnatural 
voices, and incoherent speech, they entered the 


hospitable dwelling where they had been ex-. 
pected and prepared for—two men and five wo-. 


men !” 

No more starvation, no more horror before 
them! Did they consider it then? No; they, 
sat down, housed and fed, and simply rejoiced 
in the blessed sense of warmth and plenty and 
repose. Few experiences can be richer in satis~ 
faction than theirs of the first few hours, before 
memory began her painful work—before the 
stunned sensibilities revived to feel their. own 
wounds—before the subdued intellect reasserted 
itself—before, indeed, the life which was not 
animal reclaimed its power. How perfect the 
rest to the exhausted nature. 

The party whose sufferings I have attempted 
to record, left at the cabins in the mountains 
about sixty souls. Nearly half of them were 
children, from a few months old, upward. When 
this party left, there were no provisions in their 
camps but the poor beef of the wasted cattle they 
had slaughtered, and this was so scarce that it 
was very sparingly used—the question with the 
thoughtful and faithful minds of that unfortunate 
community being, How little is it possible for me 
to support life on? The relief party made them 
fully aware of the almost impossibility of trans- 
porting provision to them over the deep snow. 
Animal strength was out of the question, and men 
could bear but little beyond what was necessary 
for their own support in the journey to and fto 
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There could no others leave the cabins without a 
guide; the feeble and the young it was thought 
impossible to start with till the snow that lay in 
their way should have, at least partially, disap- 
peared. Thus they were to husband every 
atom of sustenance. A few inches of hide sup- 
ported a family an entire day. Nursing mothers 
could no longer nourish their infants. Some were 
happily released before the days of sorest hunger 
came. 

Their cabins were deep down in the snow after 
the heavy storms came, and it had to be shoveled 
from the roof, and cut in stairs from the door- 
ways to afford communication with the upper 
world. In each of the three cabins that were 
near each other, as, indeed, in all, there were 
women and children, and kindly offices and sym- 
pathies were exchanged, as their needs varied. 

There was little visiting, except when death 
entered one more of those memorable homes. 
He was never preceded by disease: gaunter and 
feebler grew his victims daily—the strongest and 
ablest first. Men who loved none that were near 
—who felt themselves doing battle alone with the 
terrible foes that hemmed them in, were the first 
to surrender. Some balf-grown youths and chil- 
dren perished, but no women—especially no mo- 
thers—for a considerable period. These went, 
where the deepest misery was, ministers of mercy 


and tenderness to the suffering—too earnest to | 


mitigate the pains of others to be altogether con- 
sumed by their own. 
*“T.ove’s divine self-abnegation” 








his unblushing selfishness having proved, before 
that time that he would not lack what was es- 
sential to support life while his neighbors had it. 

There the indefatigable, self-denying mother 
and wife watched over her family, nursed, tended, 
fed, clothed, and kept them alive from the sixth 
or seventh of November till about the middle of 
February. What a record would the history of 
those three months make! One feature of it— 
not to be forgotten, was the constant expectation 
of relief. They lived, as it were, a subterranean 
life. The people who came would first be heard 
above; and the silence that surrounded them, 
no living thing approaching, was seldom broken 
without. Those who were of their community 
came silently and went silently; and their ears 
had soon become so familiar to the accustomed 
noises, that they knew each one. But the pain- 
ful tension of the organs, to catch a tone that 
should foretell release from their dreadful lot! 
A shifting of the wind so that it brought from 


| the angles of their snow embankment an unfa- 


raised them above the naked animal necessities | 


which destroyed those not thus supported. With 
the true instinct which such a tremendous situa- 
tion would unclothe of all conventional or false 
leanings, they were, in being always sought, ac- 
knowledged as the most merciful, the most ten- 
der, the most efficient. Starving men appealed 
tothem. Women who had children perishing, 
called for help on women who had also children 
to suffer. In the middle cabin of the three I 
have described as being near together, lived the 
Irish family I have spoken of. They had reached 
that place with all their animals, and conse- 
quently were among those best prepared to meet 
the terrible emergencies before them. Their 
store of beef was piled in a corner of their little 
apartment, and upon the other side of a parti- 
tion, which did not quite divide the house, there 
was a profane, coarse, blasphemous German, or 
Dutchman. His revolting language had terrified 
and shocked the good Catholic mother often, be- 
fore they reached this spot, and now it made her 
tremble to hear his imprecations. He was en- 
tirely destitute, with a wife and two children, 
one of whom, fortunately, died early in the days 
of starvation. He had wisely established him- 


self near the largest stores and liberal hearts— 





miliar tone, would make their hearts beat more 
quickly. They went to sleep with this hope, and 
woke with it. It attended them in the prepara- 
tion and taking of every miserable meal, and in 
all the weary hours between those events; and 
though they talked many times as if it had ut- 
terly forsaken them, yet it never did for a mo- 
ment. But for it few of those who survived to 
better days would have outlived those dreadful 
ones. 

Mr. Breen says: ‘‘ About this time an incident 
occurred which greatly surprised us all. One 
evening, as I was gazing around, I saw an Indian 
coming from the mountain. He came to the 
house and said something which we could not 
understand. He had a small pack on his back, 
consisting of a fur blanket, and about two dozen 
of what is called California soap-root, which, by 
some means, could be made good to eat. He 
appeared very friendly, gave us two or three of 
the roots, and went on his way. Where he was 
going I could never imagine. He walked upon 
snow-shoes, the strings of which were made of 
bark. He went east; and as the snow was very 
deep for many miles on all sides, I do not know 
how he passed the nights.” One can believe 
that he would do as well in this respect as the 
poor starved men and women who had left tho 
cabins. ; 

One day a man came down the snow-steps of 
Mrs. Breen’s cabin, and fell at full length within 
the doorway. He was quickly raised and some 
broth made of beef and hide, without salt (that 
necessary article having been forgotten in the 
wagons at the top of the mountains, which were 
now entirely buried in snow, ) put into his lifeless 
lips. It revived him so that he spoke. He was 
a hired driver. His life was of value to no one. 
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Those who would have divided their morsel with 
him, were in a land of plenty. She said that 
when anew call was made upon her slender store, 
and she thought of her children, she felt she could 
not withhold what she had. God had given and 
preserved it to her, and she trusted firmly in Him 
to save them when all should be gone. 

Thus she fed the fellow, her next neighbor, 
whose wickedness made her tremble lest it should 
provoke the judgment of God, and whose dreadful 
conduct afterward showed a nature not human 
but altogether monstrous and fearful; and thus 
she shared with perishing women and children 
the store that had been spared to them. Her 
pious faith, her warm heart, and her energetic 
nature, fitted her for her lot. In her the sublime 
promise, ‘‘ As thy day, so shall thy strength be,” 
was literally fulfilled. Her husband had been ill 
on their arrival, and he had barely recovered 
strength to move; but, seconding her humane 
purposes, he dispensed their meat to those who 
had none, and the houseless and starving never 
went from them altogether unfed. Their hut be- 
came the resort of the utterly destitute—those 
who had no share either in heart or hearth. 
Eleven of the wretched ones expired in it, and 
more who fed there live to this day. 

‘‘Qh! dear Mrs. Breen,” said one of her neigh- 
bors, coming quickly in one morning, ‘‘my dear 
boy is dying. Will you not give me some food 
for him ?” 

‘« Indeed then I will, dear,” was the ready an- 
swer. ‘‘ Take some of the beef.” 

The poor mother had often had some before. 
She took it, and fast as her wasted limbs would 
carry her, huriied back to her cabin. She first 
tasted a few morsels raw, to give her heart; but 
this time her speed was vain. The poor ema- 
ciated boy, though he tasted what she brought, 
was too far gone to revive; and in a short time 
she sent a messenger up to ask her good neigh- 
bor to come down with one of her sons, and assist 
in burying him inthe snow! What a burial was 
that! Performed by two starving women, anda 
lad scarcely more alive than the one who he was 
assisting to bury! 

The man who had fallen in their door, died 
with them. Children, whose parents were gone 
before them, either to the grave or on the jour- 
ney, were taken in and fed, and tended. It was | 
wonderful how, with her nursing babe, with the | 
care that was necessary in preparing and divid- | 
ing the little food she dared to give them each | 
day, with the constant calls upon her humanity | 
and strength to attend to those whose lot was | 
more deplorable than her own, she bore up under 


all—encouraged everybody, and constantly gave 


out, as it were, life to the sinking, hope to the 
despairing, courage and faith to the doubting. 
They needed it all and more, for the long-hoped 


relief came not. Day after day went past, and 
they wasted, and death crept closer and closer 
to them. 

Mr. Breen says: ‘‘ About this time, Mrs. Reed 
put afoot as brave an undertaking as was ever 
recorded of woman. It was to travel with a man 
and another woman across the mountains and 
send relief to her family (her husband was gone 
before, and she had four children in the camp.) 
But her heroic undertaking failed. After tray- 
eling several days she was obliged to return, and 
the greatest wonder is how they were ever able 
to retrace their steps, as the snow fell several 
feet while they were gone. The man who ac- 
companied her died a few days after their return, 
then another man, then a child, and in a few 
days, a woman, the mother of several children. 
Death had become so common an event, that it 
was looked upon as a matter of course, and we 
all expected to go soon.” 

With what joy and hope a relief party was 
hailed that arrived about the last of January. 
It brought but slender supplies, and the indi- 
viduals composing it were to return immediately 
with as many of the sufferers as could set out 
with them. This party had been sent out chiefly, 
or in part, through Mr. Reed’s efforts, and his 
family were among twenty-one who left the 
cabins to travel over the snow, on the first of 
February. The children were to be assisted for- 
ward by the strong men; but after a mile or more 
up the mountain, the difficulty proved too great 
in the case of the two younger, and they were 
taken back to Mrs. Breen’s cabin to await their 
further chances there. The rest of the party 
pressed on. 

I know but little of that transit: some per- 
ished by the way, and all were reduced to the 
‘utmost extremity before they reached the settle- 

ments. Mr. Reed’s wife and children reached 
| him after a separation of four months. What a 
‘meeting must that have been! The wasted per- 
sons, the haggard countenances, the tattered 
clothing, and then the painful thought of those 
who were yet behind. Could they also be saved? 
Two of Mrs. Breen’s sons were in this party, the 
ablest and eldest. She received the little ones 
who were returned to her, and fed and cared for 
them with her own, and she told me that in giv- 
_ing them their scanty meals, she could never di- 
vide a larger portion to her own than to the 
strangers. Their constant nourishment was the 
(dry hide boiled without salt (she had a little pep- 
| per) and a very little beef with it. The hide was 
‘burned to remove the hair, scraped, and, when 
boiled, made a gelatinous broth, far more nutri- 
tious than the poor beef would have made without 
‘it. But this could not last them much longer. 
Already one cabin had been unroofed, and thus 
rendered untenantable, 
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Among those who perished was not the wretch 
who lived under the same roof with the Breen 
family. _He yet lived to consume the sustenance 
that would have sustained a worthier life. His 
wife and surviving child had come in with the last 
party, and there is a sort of satisfaction in know- 
ing that, base and brutal as the man-cannibal 
was, the wife was not altogether lacking in traits 
that allied her to him. For the only act told of 
a woman in this whole dreadful history that was 
unworthy of her sex was of this one. It is said 
that on their way in, after they were a day or 
two from the cabins, her child appeared to be 
dying, and she herself seemed unable to travel. 
She was advised to return. It was much easier 
traveling back than advancing, because the road 
was well beaten, and she was in no danger of 
encountering anything, for the waste of snow 
was an utter solitude. 

She refused; and, with the word, tossed her 
helpless, sinking babe from her, saying: ‘* Why 
should she go back with a half dead child!” 
The development of her husband’s atrocity, 
which afterward took place, would have made 
it painful to think of her as linked to him had 
she been altogether so noble and self-sacrificing 
as those of her sex who shared her lot, 

About the thirteenth of February, a relief 
party arrived. Mr. Reed conducted it. They 
had cached provisions on the road, and reached 
the cabins with only a small quantity of wheaten 
meal, made at Sutter’s Fort. They left a mor- 
sel at each of the eamps, and went below to the 
solitary one where death had been busy indeed, 
and hunger had driven humanity to its last re- 
sort—preying upon the dead. 

They left at this camp only a mother and her 
three children. Everybody else had perished, 


wretched habitation because of the treasure of 
money and goods it contained, insisting that 
government should find means of transporting 
her family and effects safely to the country 
whither she was bound. 

There was no time to be lost. Every day im- 
periled lives. So the second day after the arri- 
val of Mr. Reed’s party, twenty-one souls set 
out; many of them were children, and two in- 
fants who had been nursing till the maternal 
fountain had been dried. The wheaten meal had 
been baked into biscuit for the journey, and the 
provident Mrs. Breen had reserved, through all, 
a few strips of their poor beef dried, four pounds 
of coffee, and a small paper of tea. The latter 
article, with a lump of loaf sugar, weighing about 
a pound, she carried at her waist. 

When they set out they left at the cabins a 
father near to death, a mother and three chil- 
dren; at the lone cabin, two children, two and 
four years, and the grandmother of one of them, 








and the dreadful German at the upper cabins 
The man was alone in the hut he occupied; the 
woman and the two children in a neighboring one. 

The moving party camped the first night at 
the top of the mountain, a place bleak and cold 
enough to bodies well fed and clothed, but dread- 
fully chilling and wretched to the feeble, starving 
creatures, who had with difficulty reached it 
from the comparative shelter and warmth of 
their habitation below. Here a very scanty 
supper was made of the biscuit; a few spoonfuls 
of meal, thrown into some snow-water, made a 
little gruel for the infants, and after a night of 
gching wretchedness which can well be im- 
agined, they rose early, and taking a few mor- 
sels, each, of the bread, journeyed on. Mrs. B. 
was not fortunate enough to taste her beef or 
coffee, which she had, at starting, committed to 
the keeping of one of the men. Sometimes, 
when she sat in the long nights watching her 
perishing family by the camp-fire, she saw those 
on the opposite side of the logs preparing and 
drinking the latter ; but with that feeling which 
will be readily understood by many natures, and 
those not of the worst, she could not ask for a 
crop of it. 

On the third day out, they met a party going 
to the cabins—the fathers of the two children, to 
bring them on. And I may as well state here, 
that when these men arrived they found their 
two young children dead; also the grandmother 
who was with them them, and the husband at 


_thelowercamp. Evidences of the most atrocious 
conduct on the part of the German were too 


palpable to be mistaken; and on entering his 
hut, the father of one of the murdered children 
seized an axe with the purpose of cleaving him 


to the earth; but in the act of upraising it, he 
and the distraught mother refused to leave her | 


said he suddenly remembered to what dreadful 


straits they had all been reduced, and it fell at 
his side. They left this wretch, who was well 


able to travel, and the insane mother, at the 
lower camp (taking with them the three chil- 
dren,) the only living beings in those homes of 
desolation and death, and journeying as rapidly 
as possible, overtook the party they had passed, 
before they were far on the way. 

On the afternoon of the day they joined them, 
a snow-storm set in very violently, and increased 
to blinding thickness before the evening was far 
advanced. They encamped early, and the men 
of the relief party gathered and set brush in the 
snow, and threw up a bank against it, to break the 
storm off the fire and those who surrounded it. 
Mrs. B. told me that she had her husband and 
five children together, lying with their fect to 
the fire, and their heads under shelter of the 
snow breast-work; and she sat by them, with 
only moccasins on her feet, and a blanket drawn 
over her shoulders and head, within which, and 
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a shawl she constantly wore, she nursed her poor 
baby on her knees. Her milk had been gone 
many days, and the child was so emaciated and 
lifeless, that she scarcely expected at any time, 
on opening the covering, to find it alive. The 
other lay with her babe and three or four older 
children, at the other side of the fire, where were 
also most of the rest of the party. The storm 
was very violent all night; and she watched 
through it, dozing occasionally for a few mo- 
ments, and then rousing herself, to brush the 
snow and flying sparks from the covering of the 
sleepers. 

Toward morning she heard one of the young 
girls opposite call to her mother to cover her. 
The call was repeated several times impatiently, 
when she spoke to the child, reminding her of 
the exhaustion and fatigue her mother suffered, 
in nursing and carrying the baby, and bidding 
her cover herself and let her mother rest. Pre- 
sently she heard the mother speak, in a quite 
unnatural tone, and she called to one of the men 
near her to go and speak to her. He arose after 
a few minutes, and found the poor sufferer almost 
past speaking. He took her infant, and after 
shaking the snow from her blanket, covered her 
as well as might be, and left her. Shortly after, 
Mrs. B. observed her to turn herself slightly, 
and throw one arm feebly up, as if to go to sleep. 
She waited a little while, and seeing her remain 
quite still, she walked around to her. She was 
already cold in death. Her poor, starving child 
wailed and moaned piteously in the arms of its 
young sister; but the mother’s heart could no 
more warm or nourish it, 

This was the first death in this party. The 
storm continued through two days and great part 
of two nights, and the whole party were obliged 
to lie awaiting its close. As the third morning 
advanced, it abated; and the men, feeling how 
nearly impossible it would be for the young and 
feeble to move on over the deep fresh-fallen snow, 
and the certainty of death to all if they remained 
waiting, proposed going on rapidly, taking Mr, 
Reed’s two children, and hurrying out help to 
those who were obliged to stay behind, The 
provisions that had been brought out to this 
point had been consumed ; so that those who re- 
mained, remained to certain death, unless relief 
came speedily. They departed, promising, in 
this respect, everything that was possible, and 
leaving Mrs. B., the only active, responsible adult, 
beside her feeble husband, to care for those ten 
starving children. A higher trust sustained her, 
or she had sunk in that appalling hour. The sky 
was yet draped in sad-colored clouds, which hung 
over them most of the day. They had no food— 


nothing to eat, save a few seeds, tied in bits of | 


cloth, that had been brought along by some one, 
and a part of the precious lump of sugar. There 





were also a very few spoonfuls of the tea ro- 
maining in the bottle. They sat and lay by the 
fire most of the day, with what heavy hearts who 
shall ever know! The husband, the wife, their 
five children—the three just left motherless, and 
two or three others—the remnants of families 
that had perished. 

They were upon about thirty feet of snow, be- 
side a fire made by falling several trees together 
from opposite directions. The stark mother lay 
there before them—a ghastlier sight, in the sun- 
shine that succeeded the storm, than when the 
dark clouds overhung them. They had no words 
of cheer to speak to each other—no courage or 
hope to share, but those which pointed to a life 
where hunger and cold could never come, and 
their benumbed faculties were scarcely able to 
seize upon a consolation so remote from the 
thoughts and wants that absorbed their whole 
being. 

A situation like this will not awaken in com- 
mon natures religious trust. Under such pro- 
tracted suffering, the animal outgrows the spir- 
itual in frightful disproportion ; yet the mother’s 
sublime faith, which had brought her thus far 
through her agonies, with a heart still warm to- 
ward those who shared them, did not fail her 
now. She spoke gently to one and another— 
asked her husband to repeat the litany, and the 
children to join her in the responses, and en- 
deavored to fix their minds upon the time when 
relief would probably come. For nature taught 
her as unerringly and more simply than philoso- 
phy could have done, that the only hope of sus- 
taining them was to set before them a termina- 
tion to their sufferings. 

What days and nights were those which went 
by while they waited. Life waning visibly in 
those about her; not a morsel of food to offer 
them; her own infant, and that little one that 
had been cherished and saved through all by the 
mother now lying dead—wasting hourly into the 
more perfect image of death ; her husband, worn 
to a skeleton, indifferent to his own fate or any 
one’s else. It needed the fullest measure of ex- 
alted faith, of womanly tenderness and self-sa- 
crifice, to sustain one through such a season. 
She watched by night as well as by day, She 
gathered wood to keep them warm. She boiled 
her handful of tea and dispensed it to them; and 
when she found .one sunken and speechless, she 
broke with her teeth a morsel of the precious 
sugar and put it in his lips. She fed her babe 
freely on snow water, and, scanty as was the 
wardrobe she had, she managed to get fresh 
clothing next its skin two or three times a week. 

Where, one asks in wonder and reverence, did 
she find strength and courage for allthis? She 
sat all night by her family, her elbows on her 
knees, brooding the meek little victim that lay 
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dozing, with a fearful consciousness of their ter- 
rible condition always upon her. The sense of 
peril never slumbered. Many times during the 
night she went to the sleepers to ascertain if they 
all still breathed. She put her hand under their 
blankets, and held it before the mouth. In 
this way she assured herself that they were 
yet.alive; but once her blood curdled to find, 
on approaching her hand to the lips of one 
of her own children, there was no warm breath 
upon it. She tried to open the mouth, and found 
the jaws set. She roused her husband: ‘‘O, Pat- 
rick, man, rise and help me; James is dying!” 

‘‘Let him die,” said the miserable father; 
‘*he will be better off than any of us.” 

She was terribly shocked by this reply. In 
her own expressive language, her heart stood 
still when she heard it. She was bewildered, 
and knew not where to set her weary hands to 
work; but she recovered in a few moments, and 
began to chafe the chest and hands of the per- 
ishing boy. She broke a bit of sugar, and with 
considerable effort forced it between his teeth, 
with a few drops of snow-water. She saw him 
swallow; then a slight convulsive motion stirred 
his features; he stretched his limbs feebly, and 
in a moment more opened his eyes and looked 
upon her. How fervent were her thanks to the 
great Father, whom she forgot not, night nor day. 

Thus she went on. The tea leaves were eaten, 
the seeds were chewed, the sugar all dispensed. 
One child of the mother who lay upon the snow, 
perished—not the youngest. An older sister had 
that in charge, and it still lived, though not a 
particle of anything but snow-water had passed 
its clammy lips for near a week. 

The days were bright, and, compared with the 
nights, comfortable. Occasionally, when the sun 
shone, their voices were heard, though generally 
they sat or laid in a kind of stupor, from which 
she often found it alarmingly difficult to rouse 
them; but when the gray evening twilight drew 
its deepening curtain over the cold, glittering 
heavens and the icy waste, and when the famish- 
ing bodies had been covered from the frost that 
pinched them with but little less keenness than 
the unrelenting hunger, the solitude seemed to 
rend her very brain. Her own powers faltered 
—her head seemed to distend enormously, and 
grow to a vast cavern, in which a thunderous 
silence reverberated—ceasing at intervals, when 
it appeared to have gone out into the borders of 
that great ringing space. 

But she said her prayers many times over in 
the darkness as well as the light, and always with 
renewed trust in Him who had not yet forsaken 
her, and thus sat out her weary watch. After 
the turning of the night, she always sat watching 
for the morning-star, which seemed, every time 
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there, watching those who slept, and occasionally | 











she saw it rise clear in the cold eastern sky, to 
renew to her the promise, ‘‘As thy day is, so 
shall thy strength be.” 

Their fire had melted the snow to a considera- 
ble depth, and they were lying upon the bank 
above it. Thus they had less of its heat than 
they needed, and found some difficulty in getting 
the fuel she gathered, placed so that it could 
burn. One morning, after she had hailed her 
messenger of promise, and the light had increased 
s0as to render objects visible in the distance, she 
looked, as usual, over the white expanse that lay 
to the south-west, to see if any dark moving 
specks were visible upon its surface. Only the 
tree-tops, which she had scanned so often as to 
be quite familiar with their appearances, were to 
be seen, and with a heavy heart she brought her- 
self back from that distant hope, to consider what 
was immediately about her. 

The fire had sunk so far away, that they had 
felt but little of its warmth the last two nights, 
and casting her eyes down into the snow-pit, 
where it sent forth only a dull glow, she thought 
she saw the welcome face of beloved mother 
earth. It was such a reviving sight, after their 
long freezing separation from it! She imme- 
diately roused her eldest son, and with a great 
deal of difficulty, and repeated words of cheering 
and encouragement, brought him to understand 
that she wished him to descend by one of the 
tree-tops whicl had fallen in, so as to make a 
sort of ladder, end see if they could reach the 
naked earth, and if it were possible for them all 
to go down. She trembled with fear at the va- 
cant silence in which he at first gazed at her, but 
at length, after she had told him a great many 
times, he said ‘‘ yes, mother,” and went. 

He reached the bottom safely, and presently 
spoke to her. There was naked dry earth under 
his feet; it was warm, and he wished her to come 
down. She laid her baby beside some of the 
sleepers and descended. Immediately she de*er- 
mined upon taking them all down. How good, 
so she thought as she ascended the boughs, was 
the God whom she trusted! 

By persuasion, by entreaty, by encouragement, 
and with her own aid, she got them all into this 
snug shelter. Atthis removal another child was 
found dead. He was one of the three that had 
been brought from his mother in the lower cabin. 
He had a young sister who had set out in com- 
paratively good condition, but was now emaciated 
and stupefied. The warmth of the fire revived and 
enlivened her, and when she missed her brother, 
and learned that he was dead, she begged Mr. B. 
to go up and cut a piece off him, for her to eat. 

‘**Oh, child,” exclaimed the horror-stricken wo- 
man, ‘sure you would not eat your own brother.” 

“O yes, I will. Do, Mr. Breen, I am so hun- 
gry, and we ate father and uncle at the cabin!” 
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The man dared not resist her entreaty; for he 
thought, if she should die when her life might be 
saved by it, the responsibility, would be on me! 
He ascended to the terrible task. His wife, frozen 
with horror, hid her face in her hands and could 
not look up. She was conscious of his return, 
and of something going on about the fire, but she 
could not bring herself to uncover her eyes till 
all had subsided again into silence. Her husband 
remarked that perhaps they were wrong in re- 
jecting a means of sustaining life, of which others 
had availed themselves; but she put away the 
suggestion so fearfully, that it was never renewed 
nor acted upon by any of her family, : 

But they were now, indeed, reaching the out- 
most verge of life. A little more battle with the 
grim enemies that had pursued them so relent- 
lessly, twenty-four or at most forty-eight hours 
of such warfare and all would be ended. They 
wished it was over; those who were capable of 
wishing anything. The infants still breathed, 
but were so wasted that they could only be moved 
by raising them bodily on the hands. It seemed 
as if even their light weight would have dragged 
the limbs from their bodies. Occasionally through 
the day she ascended the tree to look out. It 
was an incident now, and seemed to kindle more 
life than when it only required a turn of the 
head or a glance of the eye to tell that there was 
no living thing near them. She could no longer 
walk on the snow, but she had still strength 
enough to crawl from tree to tree, and gather a 
few boughs, which she threw along before her to 
the pit and then tumbled in to renew the fire. 

The children, who had refreshed their failing 
powers with the food that others refused, were 
soon in a better condition, and so her burden was 
somewhat lightened, and her fearlessened, But 
those, whose life was her life, were yet failing. 
The eighth day was passed. She watched for 
the star of mercy. On the ninth morning, clear 
and bright it stood over against her beseeching 
gaze, set in the light liquid blue that overflows 
the pathway of the springing day. She prayed 
earnestly as she gazed; for she knew there were 
but few hours of life in those dearest toher. If 
human aid came not that day, some eyes, that 
would soon look imploringly into hers, would be 
closed in death before that star should rise again. 
Would she herself, with all her endurance and 
resisting love, live to see it? Were they at length 
to perish? Great God, should it be permitted 
that they, who had been preserved through so 
much, should die at last so miserably ? 

Her eyes were dim, and her sight wavering 
from inanition. She could not distinguish trees 
from men on the snow; but, had they been near, 
she could have heard them; for her ear had grown 
so sensitive, that the slightest unaccustomed noise 
arrested her attention. 





She went below with a heavier heart than ever 
before. She had not a word of hope to answer 
to the languid, inquiring countenances that were 
turned to her face, and she was conscious that it 
told the story of her despair, yet she strove with 
some half insane words, to suggest that some- 
body would surely come to them that day.— 
Another would be too late, and the pity of men’s 
hearts and the mercy of God would surely bring 
them. 

The pallor of death seemed already to be steal- 
ing over the sunken countenances that surrounded 
her, and weak as she was, she could remain be- 
low but a few minutes together. She felt she 
could have died, had she let go her resolution at 
any time within the last forty-eight hours. They 
repeated the litany—the responses came so feebly 
that they were scarcely audible, and the pro- 
tracted utterance seemed wearisome; but at last 
it was over, and they rested in silence. 

The sun mounted higher and higher in the 
heavens, and when the day was three or four 
hours old, she placed her trembling feet again 
upon the ladder to look out once more. The 
corpses of the dead lay always before her as she 
reached the top—the mother and her son, and 
the little boy, whose remains she could not even 
glance at, since they had been mutilated. The 
blanket that covered him could not shut out the 


horror of the sight! The rays of the sun fell on - 


her with a friendly warmth; but she could not 
look into the light that flooded the white expanse. 
Her eyes lacked strength and steadiness. She 
rested herself against a tree, and endeavored to 
gather her wandering faculties. In vain. The 
enfeebled will could no longer hold rule over 
them. She had broken, perceptious fragments 
of visions, contradictory and mixed, former with 
the latter times. Recollections of plenty, and 
rural peace, came up from her clear, tranquil 
childhood which seemed to have been another 
state of existence ; flashes of her latter life—its 
comfort and abundance—gleams of maternal 
pride in her children, who had been growing up 
about her, to ease and independence. 

She lived through all the phases which her 
simple life had ever worn, in the few moments of 
repose after the dizzy effort of ascending. As 
the thin blood left her whirling brain, and re- 
turned to its shrunken channels, she grew more 
clearly conscious of the terrible present, and 
remembered the weary quest upon which she 
came. It was not the memory of thought, it was 
that of love—the old tugging at the heart that 
had never relaxed long enough to say, ‘‘ Now I 
am done; I can bear no more.’’ The miserable 
ones down there: for them her warring life came 
back; at thought of them, she turned her face 
listlessly the way it had so often gazed, hut this 
time something caused it to flush as if the blood, 
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thin and cold as it was, would burst its vessels. 
What was it! Nothing that she saw, for her 
eyes were quite dimmed by the sudden access of 
excitement. It was the sound of voices. By a 
superhuman effort she kept herself from falling. 
Was it reality or delusion? She must, at least, 
live toknow the truth. Itcame again and again. 
She grew calmer as she became more assured, 
and the first distinct words she heard uttered 
were, ‘‘there is Mrs. Breen, alive yet, anyhow!” 

There were three men advancing toward her. 
She knew that now there would be no more 
starving. Death was repelled for this time from 
the precious little flock he had so long threatened, 
and she might offer up thanksgiving unchecked by 
the dreads and fears that had so long frozen her. 

A little food was soon dispensed, and shortly 
after a little more, and soon a third meal. It 
was astonishing to see the almost instantaneous 
revivification that took place. Some had voraci- 
ous appetites, and had to be imperatively re- 
strained. In the other parties, lives had been 
lost by overeating at first. Here, that danger 
was carefully guarded against, and by morning 
they were all, except the poor infants, so much 
refreshed and strengthened, that it seemed pos- 
sible to set out: indeed, it was an imperative 
necessity to move, as the supplies that had been 
brought were very slender, and were already 
_ materially reduced. They had snow-shoes, and 





sank deep—almost to the body at every step. 
Oh, it was weary traveling! but hope and fear 
both urged them forward, despite their extreme 
feebleness, The poor mother bore her baby, and 
and the little orphan was taken by turns. 

One source of exquisite suffering was the dread- 
ful condition of their feet. They had been so 
often frosted, that, in several cases, every trace 
of the integuments had disappeared, and the un- 
sheathed, lacerated flesh left its bloody mark at 
every step on the snow. This was torture to the 
poor mother’s heart. But she had to urge her 
little ones onward, painful though it was to them 
and herself. Their road often lay along the 
slopes of hills, where a single false step would 
have precipitated them fifty or a hundred feet; 
but feeble as they were, they went on without 
accident, sometimes two, sometimes five miles a 
day, till they reached Mule Springs, whither gov- 
ernment supplies had been sent, and were then 
awaiting them, together with animals, and what- 
ever was necessary for the further safe transport 
of the disabled. There Mrs. B. learned of the 
safe arrival of her sons who had preceded her, 
and of the fate that had befallen others, and there 
she found new cause of thanksgiving for the un- 
speakable love that had sustained them through 
all the sufferings and perils, which it froze her 
very heart to look back upon after they had es- 
caped them. 
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TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 


In these dreamy, twilight hours 
I have earnest thoughts of thee ; 
Hope, and fear, and changeful fancy 
Light and shadow lend to me. 


Like some fair and noble city 
In the crystal morning light, 
Altars, statues, temples holy, 
Sunward gleaming on our sight. 


Odors from the land of spices, 
Flowers dyed with tropic beams, 
Sights and sounds, all fairer, sweeter, 
Than may haunt our happiest dreams. 


So thy soul, as thus I ponder, 
Seemeth to my spirit’s eyes 

Radiant with the hues of morning, 
Fresh with airs of Paradise. 


But where blow the spiced breezes 
And where bloom the fairest flowers, 

Blows the simoom dark and deadly, 
Serpents trail among the bowers. 





Still the trust which God hath given 
Liveth in my heart for thee, 

And a fair and happy vision 
Blesseth all my soul to see. 


As that fair and templed city, 
Golden with its sunward spires, 

Altars hath, whereon shall kindle 
Holy sacrificial fires, 


In thy soul, be thou but faithful, 
Holier altar-fires shall glow ; 

Love, that lighteth man to heaven, 
Faith, that bringeth heaven below. 


Music swelleth, grand and sweetly, 
Upward from that city’s heart; 

In thy soul shall sing serenely 
Orchestras of higher art. 


Fresh from God’s right hand the key-note, 
He will give the skill divine, 

Which shall waken glorious music— 
In this noble soul of thine. 
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THE IRISH AMBASSADORS. 


Soon after the present King of Hanover as- 
cended the throne, the Orangemen of Ireland, 
who had long been vain of their princely Grand 
Master, had sufficient influence on the old cor- 
poration of Dublin to carry a motion that a depu- 
tation should be dispatched to Hanover, to con- 
vey to the foot of the throne the sincere and 
respectful gratulations of the mayor, aldermen, 
and livery of Dublin on the auspicious advent 
of his majesty to the crown of that kingdom. 
The debate was a warm one, but the majority 
which carried the measure large; and, now, no- 
thing remained but to name the happy indi- 
viduals who should form the deputation, and then 
ascertain in what part of the globe Hanover lay, 
and how it should be come at. 

Nothing but the cares of state, and the impor- 
tant considerations of duty, could prevent the 
mayor himself accepting this proud task; the 
sheriffs, however, were free. Their office was a 
sinecure, and they were accordingly appointed, 
with a sufficient suite, fully capable of repre- 
senting to advantage abroad the wealth, splen- 
dor and intelligence of the ‘ancient and loyal 
corporation.” 

One of the sheriffs, and the chief member of 
the mission, was, if I remember aright, a Mr. 
Timothy Brian; the name of the “lesser bear” 
I have forgotten. Tim was, however, the spokes- 


man, whenever speaking was available; ° and | 
when it was not, it was he that made the most | 


significant signs. 

Iwas at the period a very young attaché of 
the mission at Hanover; our secretary, Mel- 
mond, being charge d’affaires in the absence of 
our chief. Melmond was confined to bed by a 
feverish attack, and the duties of the mission, 
limited to signing a passport or two once a- 
month, or some such form, were performed by 
me. Dispatches were never sent. The Foreign 
Office told us, if we had any thing to say, to 
wait for the Russian courier passing through, 
but not to worry them about nothing. I there- 
fore had an easy post, and enjoyed all the digni- 
ties of office without its cares. If I had only 
had the pay, I could have asked nothing better. 

It was, then, of a fine morning in May that 
Count Beulwitz, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
was announced, and at the same moment entered 
my apartment. I was, I own it, nota little flut- 
tered and flattered by this mark of recognition 
on the part of a minister, and resolved to play 
my part as deputy-assistant charge d’affaires to 
my very uttermost. 

‘‘I come, Mr. Templeton,” said the minister, 
in a voice not quite free from agitation, “to 








ask your counsel on a question of considerable 
nicety; and as Mr. Melmond is still unable to 
attend to duty, you must excuse me if I ask you 
to bestow the very gravest attention upon the 
point.” 

I assumed the most Talleyrand of looks, and 
he went on. 

‘This morning there has arrived here, in four 
carriages, with great pomp and state, a special 
mission, sent from Ireland to convey the con- 
gratulations of the government on his majesty’s 
accession to the throne. Now we have always 
believed and understood that Ireland was a part 
of the British empire, living under the same 
monarchy and the same laws. If so, how can 
this mission be accredited? It would be a very 
serious thing for us to recognize the partition of 
the British empire, or the separation of an in- 
tegral portion, without due thought and consi- 
deration. It would be also a very bold step to 
refuse the advances of a state that deputes such 
a mission as this appears to be. Do your dis- 
patches from England give any clue by which we 
may guide our steps in this difficulty? Have 
you heard latterly what are the exact relations 
existing between England and Ireland? You are 
aware that his majesty is at Berlin, and Barring 
and Von der Decken, who know England so well, 
are both with him?” 

I nodded assent, and, after a second’s silence, 
a strong temptation to quiz the Minister crossed 
my mind; and without even a guess at what this 
mysterious deputation might mean, I gravely 
hinted that our last accounts from Ireland were 
of the most serious nature. It was certainly 
true that kingdom had been conquered by the 
English, and subjected to the crown of England, 
but there were the most well founded reasons to 
fear that the arrangement had not the element 
ofa permanence. The descendant of the ancient 
sovereigns of the land was a man of bold and en- 
ergetic and adventurous character; he was a 
prince of the house of O’Connell, of which, doubt- 
less, his Excellency had heard. There was no 
saying what events might have occurred to favor 
his ambitious views, and whether England might 
not have found the advantage of restoring a 
troublesome land to its ancient dynasty. 

‘‘ How does the present mission present itself 
—how accredited ?” 

‘‘From the court of Dublin, with the great 
seal, so far as I can understand the representa- 
tion, for none of the embassy speak French.” 

“That sounds very formal and regular,” said 
I, with deep gravity. 

‘‘ So I think it, too,” said his Excellency, who 
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really was impressed by the state-coach of Sheriff 
Timothy and three footmen in bag-wigs. ‘‘ At 
any rate,” said he, ‘we must decide at once, 
and there can be no hesitation about the inatter. 
I suppose we must give them an audience of the 
Crown Prince, and then let all rest till his Ma- 
jesty returns, which he will do on Friday 
next.” 

© Without compromising myself by any assent, 
I looked as if he had spoken very wisely, and his 
Excellency departed. That same afternoon two 
state-carriages of the court, with servants in 
dress livery, drew up at the Hof von London, the 
hotel where the deputation had taken up their 


quarters, and a Marechal de Cour alighted to in- | 
form the “Irish ambassadors” that his Royal | 


Highness, the Crown Prince, would receive their 
homage inthe absence of the King. The inti- 
mation, more conveyed by pantomime than oral 
intelligence, was replied to by an equivalent tele- 
graph; but the sheriffs, in all their gala, soon 
took their places in the carriage and set out for 
the palace. 

Their reception was most flattering; enough to 
say, they had the honor to address and be replied 


to by one of the most courteous princes of | 


Europe. An invitation to dinner, the usual 
civility to a newly arrived mission, ensued, and 


the Irish embassy, overwhelmed with the bril- | 
liant success of their journey, returned to the | 








hotel in a state of exaltation that bordered on 
ecstasy. 

Their corporation address, formidable by its 
portentous parchment and official seal, had puz- 
zled the Foreign Office in no ordinary way, and 
was actually under their weighty consideration 
the following day, when the King most unex- 
pectedly made his entrée into the capital. King 
Ernest heard with some amazement, not un- 
mingled with disbelief, that an Irish diplomatic 
body had actually arrived at his court, and im- 
mediately demanded to see their credentials, 
There is no need to recount the terrible outbreak 
of temper which his Majesty displayed on dis- 
covering the mistake of his ministers. The 
chances are, indeed, that, had he called himself 
Pacha instead of King, he would have sentenced 
the Irish ambassador and his whole following to 
be hanged like onions on the one string. As it 
was, he could scarcely control his passion; and 
whatever the triumphant pleasures of the day 
before, when a dinner-card for the palace was 
conveyed by an aid-de-camp to the hotel, the 
‘second Epistle to Timothy” was a very awful 
contrast to its predecessor. The hapless depu- 
tation, however, got leave to return unmolested, 
and betook themselves to their homeward jour- 
ney, the chief of the mission by no means so well 
satisfied of his success in the part of the “Irish 
Ambassador.” 





MANHOOD’S P@AN. 


Wuenre are ye fled, bright hopes ! 
That stood on youth’s sweet shore 
Why doth joy’s crimson portals ope 
To the land of dreams no more? 
Gone are the pure delights 
Of childhood—glad and gay, 
No more may youth, in sorrow’s night, 
Sing its exultant lays. 
Time’s shadow dims the joyous light 
Of other days. 


But further down Time’s tide, 
A purer radiance see : 
Hear Faith’s clear trump, when storms divide, 
Ring out, o’er life’s rough sea. 
Purer than joys of youth, 
Brighter than childhood’s dreams— 
Shines through each night, the star of truth, 
With never-dying gleam. 
In all life’s fields, bloom flowers of ruth, 
By pleasure-streams. 


Awake! and hail the morn, 
That rises tair, to greet 
The eye of faith—nor sit forlorn 
Wrapped in Fear’s winding-sheet. 
A destiny awaits 





With spread wings—mount, oh, soul! 
And soar, at least, to honor’s gete— 
Perhaps to fame’s high goal, 
Where thou mayest view the waves of fate 
Beneath thee roll. 


Though life’s tree in its spring 
Bear blossoms of delight— 
The autumn, with its frosts, will bring 
Rich fruits for winter’s night. 
Across a billowy sea 
The port lies to be gained—~ 
The haven of tranquillity, 
By toil, may be attained. 
Hope’s crystal spring, though low it be, 
Can ne’er be drained. 


Breezes of happiness 
Will waft the bark of right; 
A power will guide—bright lands will bless 
The voyager’s glad sight. 
And though death’s quivering reed 
Must stop the work of time, 
The path of right will upward lead 
To some more radiant clime— 
The love-plumed spirit never need 


Fear death, nor time. 4. H. Vv. 
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KILLING THE INDIANS AT BLOODY SPRING. 


THE KNIFE AND TOMAHAWK. 
AN UNPUBLISHED INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF CAPT. SAMUEL BRADY. 


BY A WESTERN MAN. 


Axsour thirty miles below the present city of 
Pittsburg, stood an ancient fort, known as Fort 
MelIntosh. It was built by a revolutionary gen- 
eral of that name, in the summer of 1778. It 
was one of a line of forts, which was intended to 
guard the people who lived south of the Ohio 
river, from the incursivns of the savages to the 
northward. This fort was one of the favorite re- 
sorts of the great Indian spy and hunter, Captain 

9 





Samuel Brady. Although his usual head-quarters: 
was Pittsburg, then consisting of a rude fort and 
a score or two of rough frontier tenements, 
Brady had emigrated westward, or rather had! 
marched thither in 1778, as a lieutenant in the- 
distinguished Eighth Pennsylvania Regiment, un- 
der the command of General Richard Broadhead, 
of Easton. When, in the spring of 1779, McIn- 
tosh retired from command in the West, Broad-. 
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head succeeded him, and remained at Pittsburg 
until 1781. Shortly after his advent to the west, 
Brady was brevetted Captain. 

Brady had served at the siege of Boston, fought 
at Long Island and White Plains, gone through 
the whole of the terrible campaign of Trenton 
and Princeton, suffered at Valley Forge, distin- 
guished himself at Germantown and Brandywine, 
and narrowly escaped death at Paoli. But his 
tastes led him to the erratic mode of warfare 
known upon the frontier, Indeed, his early edn- 
eation upon the upper ‘Susquehanna had incul- 
cated and developed those tastes from the very 
earliest boyhood. Hating an Indian with that 
instinctive hatred, which is begotten in the bosom 
of the white race, by long years of contest and 
outrage, a bitter intensity was imparted to the 
feeling in his case by the murder of his father 
and younger brother by the Indians, under trying 
and terrible circumstances, 


Having premised this much by way of intro-| | 
‘fire at them, and that should be the signal for 
both of his followers to make the best of their 


duction, it brings us to the opening of our story. 
On the 2lst day of August, 1779, Brady set oat 
from Fort McIntosh, for Pittsburg. He had with 
him two of his trusty and well-tried followers. 
These were not attached to the regular army, 
as he was, but were scouts and spies, who had 
been with him upon many an expedition. They 
were Thomas Bevington and Benjamin Biggs. 
Brady resolved to follow the northern bank of the’ 
Ohio. Biggs objected to this, upon the ground, 
as Brady well knew, that the woods were swarm- 
ing with savages. Brady, however, had resolved 
to travel by the old Indian path, and having once 
made up his mind, no consideration could deter 
him from carrying out his determination. Bev- 
ington had such implicit faith in his ability to 
lead, that he never thought of questioning hiswill. 
Quite a discussion arose between Biggs and his 
captain at the mouth of Beaver river, about a mile 
above the fort, and where they must cross the 
Ohio, if they continued upon the northern side. 
Biggs finally yielded his objections, and they 
crossed Beaver, and proceeded with the habitual 
eaution of woodsmen who fully understand their 
business. They had started early, and by rapid 
traveling they had reached, ere noon came, the 
Jast piece of bottom land on the north side of the 
river, just below what is known as the Narrows. 
Upon this bottom a pionecr, more daring than most 
others, had built a cabin, and opened a small spot 
of cleared land. He had planted it in corn, and 
it gave promise of a most abundant harvest. 
But, as they approached the edge of the clear- 
ing, just outside of the fence, Brady discovered 
‘(Indian signs,” as he called them. His com- 
panions discovered them almost as quick as he, 
and at once, in low tones, communicated to each 





other the necessity for a keen watch. They.| 
slowly trailed them along the side of the fence | 





toward the house, whose situation they well 
knew, until they stood upon the brow of the bluff 
bank which overlooked it. A sight of the most 
terrible description met their eyes. The cabin 
lay a mass of smouldering ruins; from whence 
a dull blue smoke arose in the clear August sun- 
shine. They observed closely everything about 
it. Brady knew it was customary for the Indians 
after they had fired a settler’s cabin, if there was 
no immediate danger, to retire to the woods close 
at hand, and watch for the approach of any mem- 
ber of the family who might chance to be absent 
when they made the descent. Not knowing but 
that they were even then lying close by, he left 
Bevington to watch the ruins, lying under cover, 
whilst he proceeded to the northward, and Biggs 
southward, to make discoveries. Both were to 
return to. Bevington, if they found no Indians. 


‘If they « came across the perpetrators, and they 


were too numerous to be attacked regularly, 
Brady declared it to be his purpose to have one 


way to the fort. 
All this rapidly transpired, and with Brady to 
decide, “was toact. As he stole cautiously round 


to the northern side of the inclosure, he heard a 


voice in the distance singing. He listened keenly, 
and soon discovered from its intonations, that it 
direction whence the sound came. As it ap- 
proached, he concealed himself behind the trunk 
of a large tree. Presently a white man, riding 
a fine horse, came slowly down the path. The 
form was that of Albert Gray, the stalwart, brave, 
devil-may-care settler, who had built him a home 
miles away from the fort, where no one would 
dare to take a family, except himself. 

Brady wore, as he almost always did, the In- 
dian garb, and had war paint upon his face. He 
knew that if he showed himself upon the path, 
Gray would shoot, taking him to be an Indian. 
He therefore suffered Gray quietly to approach 
his lurking place. When the time came, he 
sprang forward ere the settler could have time to 
prepare, drew his tomahawk, and seizing him, 
dragged him from his horse, As he did so, he 
whispered to him: ‘‘I am Captain Brady, for 
God's sake be quiet.” 

Gray, with the instinctive feeling of one who 
knew there was danger, and with that vivid pres- 
ence of mind which characterizes those acquaint- 
ed with frontier life, ceased at once to struggle. 
The horse had been started by the sudden on- 
slaught, and sprung to one side. Ere he had time 
to leap forward, Brady had caught him by the 
bridle. His loud snorting threatened to arouse 
any one who was near. The Captain soon sooth- 
ed the frightened animal into quiet. 

Gray now hurriedly asked Brady what the 
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danger was. The strong, vigorous spy, turned 
away his face unable to answer him. The set- 
tler’s already excited fears were thus turned into 
realities. “The manly form shook like an aspen 
leaf, with emotion—tears fell as large drops of 
water over his bronzed face. Brady permitted 
the indulgence for a moment, whilst he led the 
horse into a thicket close at hand and tied him. 
When he returned Gray had sunk to the earth 
and great tremulous convulsions writhed over him. 
Brady quietly touched him upon the shoulder 
and said, “Come.” He at once arose, and had 
gone but afew yards until every trace of emotion 
had apparently vanished. He was no longer the 
bereaved husband and father—he was the sturdy, 
well-trained hunter, whose ear and eye were 
acutely alive to every sight or sound, the waving 
of a leaf or the crackling of the smallest twig. 

He desired to proceed directly toward the 
house, but Brady objected to this, and they passed 
down toward the river bank. As they proceeded, 
they saw from the tracks of horses and moccasin 
prints upon the places where the earth was moist, 
that the party was quitea numerous one. After 
thoroughly examining every cover and possible 
place of concealment, they passed on to the south- 
ward and came back in that direction to the spot 
where Bevington stood sentry. When they reach- 
ed him they found that Biggs had not returned. 
In a few minutes he came. He reported that the 
trail was large and broad; the Indians had taken 
no pains to conceal their tracks—they simply had 
struck back into the country, so as to avoid com- 
ing in contact with the spies whom they supposed 
to be lingering along the river. 

The whole four now went down to the cabin 
and carefully examined the ruins. After a long 
and minute search, Brady declared in an authori- 
tative manner, that none of the inmates had been 
consumed. This announcement at once dispelled 
the most harrowing fears of Gray. As soon as 
all that could be discovered had been ascertain- 
ed, each one of the party proposed some course 
of action. One desired to go to Pittsburg and 
obtain assistance—another thought it best to re- 
turn to McIntosh and get some volunteers there 
—Brady listened patiently to both these proposi- 
tions, but arose quickly, after talking a moment 
apart with Biggs, and said, “‘ Come.” 

Gray and Bevington obeyed at once, nor did 
Biggs object. Brady struck the trail and began 
pursuit in that tremendoas rapid manner for 
which he was so famous. It was evident that if 
the savages were overtaken, it could only be done 
by the utmost exertion. They were some hours 
ahead, and from the number of their horses must 
be nearly all mounted. Brady felt that if they 
were not overtaken that night, pursuit would be 


utterly futile. It was evident that this band had — 


been south of the Ohio and plundered the homes 








of other settlers. They had pounced upon the 
family of Gray upon their return. 

When the pursuit began, it must have been 
two o’clock, at least two hours had been con- 
sumed by the spies in making the mecessary ex- 
ploration about the house, ere they approached 
it, and in examining the ruins. Nota word was 
spoken upon the route by any one. Their leader 
kept steadily in advance. Occasionally he would 
diverge from the track, but only to take it up 
again a mile or so in advance. The’ Captain’s 
intimate knowledge of the topography of the 
country, enabled him to anticipate what points 
they would make. Thus he gained rapidly upon 
them by proceeding more nearly in a straight 
line toward the point at which they aimed to cross 
Beaver River. 

At last, convinced from the general direction 
in which the trail led, that he could divine with 
absolute certainty the spot where they would ford 
that stream, he abandoned it and struck boldly 
across the country. The accuracy of his judg- 
ment was vindicated by the fact, that from an 
elevated crest of a long line of hills, he saw the 
Indians with their victims just disappearing up 
& ravine on the opposite side of the Beaver. He 
counted them as they slowly filed away under 
the rays of the declining sun. There were thir- 
teen warriors, eight of whom were mounted— 
another woman, besides Gray’s wife, was in the 
cavalcade, and two children besides his—in all, 
five children. 

The odds seemed fearful to Biggs and Bev- 
ington; although Brady made no comments, 
The moment they had passed out of sight, 
Brady again pushed forward with unflagging 
energy, nor did his followers hesitate. There 
was not a man among them whose muscles were 
not tense and rigid as whip-cord, from exercise 
and training, from hardship and exposure. Gray’s 
whole form seemed to dilate into twice its natural 
size at the sight of his wife and children. Ter- 
rible was the vengeance he swore. 

Just as the sun,set, the spies forded the stream 
and began to ascend the ravine. It was evident 
that the Indians intended to camp for the night 
some distance up a small creek or run, which de- 
bouches into Beaver River, about three miles 
from the location of Fort McIntosh, and two 
below the ravine. The spot, owing to the penin- 
sular form of the tongue of the land lying west 
of the Beaver, at which they expected to encamp, 
was full ten miles from that fort. Here there 
was a famous spring, so deftly and cunningly 
situated in a deep dell, and so densely inclosed 
with thick mountain pines, that there was little 
danger of discovery! Even they might light a 
fire and it could not be seen one hundred yards. 

The proceedings of their leader, which would 
have been totaliy inexplicable to all others, were 
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partially, if not fully, understood by his follow- 
ers. At least, they did not hesitate or question 
him. When dark came, Brady pushed forward 
with as much apparent certainty as he had done 
during theday. Sorapid was his progress, that 
the Indians had but just kindled their fire and 
cooked their meal, when their mortal foe, whose 
presence they dreaded as much as that of the 
small-pox, stood upon a huge rock looking down 
upon them. 

His party had been left a short distance in the 
rear, at a convenient spot, whilst he went for- 
ward to reconnoitre. There they remained im- 
patiently for three mortal hours. They discussed 
in low tones the extreme disparity of the force— 
the propriety of going to McIntosh to get assist- 
ance. But all agreed that if Brady ordered them 
to attack, success was certain. However impa- 
tient they were, he returned at last. 

He described to them how the women and 
children lay within the centre of a crescent formed 
by the savages as they slept. Their guns were 
stacked upon the right, and most of their toma- 
hawks. The arms were not more than fifteen 
feetfrom them. He had crawled within fifty feet 
of them, when the snortings of the horses, occa- 
sioned by the approach of a wild beast, had 
aroused a number of the savages from their light 
slumbers, and he had been compelled to lie quiet 
for more than an hour until they slept again, 

He then told them that he would attack them. 
It was impossible to use fire arms. They must 
depend solely upon the knife andtomahawk. The 
knife must be placed in the left hand and the 
tomahawk in the right. To Biggs he assigned 
the duty of securing their arms. He was to be- 
gin the work of slaughter upon the right, Gray 
upon the left, and Bevington in the centre. 

After each fairly understood the duty assigned 
him, the slow, difficult, hazardous approach be- 
gan. They continued upon their feet until they 
had gotten within one hundred yards of the foe, 
and then lay down upon their bellies and began 
the work of writhing themselves forward like a 
serpent approaching a victim. They at last 
reached the very verge of the line, each man was 
at his post, save Biggs, who had the farthest to 
go. Just as he passed Brady’s position, a twig 
cracked roughly under the weight of his body, 
and a huge savage, who lay within the reach of | 
Gray’s tomahawk, slowly sat up as if startled 
into this posture by the sound. After rolling his 
eyes, he again lay down and all was still. 

Full fifteen minutes passed ere Biggs moved; 
then he slowly went on. When he reached his 


place, a very low hissing sound indicated that he 
was ready, Brady in turn reiterated the sound as 





a signal to Gray and Bevington to begin. This 
they did in the most deliberate manner. No 
nervousness was permissible then. They slowly 
felt for the heart of each savage they\were to 
stab, and then plunged the knife. The toma- 
hawk was not to be used unless the knife proved 
inefficient. Not a sound broke the stillness of 
the night as they cautiously felt and stabbed, 
unless it might be that one who was feeling would 
hear the stroke of the other’s knife and the groan 
of the victim whom the other had slain. Thus 
the work proceeded. Six of the savages were 
slain. One of them had not been killed outright 
by the stab of Gray. He sprang to his feet, but 
as he arose to shout his war cry, the tomahawk 
finished what the knife had begun. He stag- 
gered and fell heavily forward, over one who had 
not yet been reached. He in turn started up, 
but Brady was too quick, his knife reached his 
heart and the tomahawk his brain almost at the 
same instant. 

All were slain by the three spies, except one, 
He started to flee, but a rifle shot by Biggs rang 
merrily out upon the night air and closed his 
career. The women and children, alarmed by 
the contest, fled wildly to the woods; but when all 
had grown still and they were called, they re- 
turned, recognizing amid their fright the tones 
of their own people. The whole party took up 
their march for McIntosh at once. About sun- 
rise next morning the sentries of the fort were 
surprised to see the cavalcade of horses, men, 
women and children, approaching the fort. When 
they recognized Brady, they at once admitted 
him and the whole party, 

In the relation of the circumstances afterward, 
Bevington claimed to have killed three and Gray 
three. Thus Brady, who claimed nothing, must 
have slain at least six, whilst the other two slew 
asmany. The thirteenth Biggs shot. 

From that hour to this, the spring is called the 
‘¢ Bloody Spring!” and the small run is called, 
‘‘Brady’s Run.” Few, even of the most curious 
of the people living in the neighborhood, know 
aught of the circumstances which conferred these 
names ; names which will be preserved by tradi- 
tion forever. Thus ended one of the very many 
hand-to-hand fights which the great spy had with 
the savages. His history is fuller of daring in- 
cident, sanguinary, close, hard contests, perilous 
explorations and adventurous escapes, than that 
of either of the Hetzels, of Boone or Kenton. He 
saw more service than any of them, and his name 
was known as a bye-word of terror among the 
Indian tribes, from the Susquehanna to Lake 
Michigan. 
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CROWE. 


(Continued from page 48.) 


““Anp that fellow not here yet, although I 
consented to see his ugly face at half past eleven. 
What can he have to say to me?” : 

«*T can’t think, I'm sure,” said Nicky. 

‘7’ll answer for that, Nicky,” said Mr. Liv- 
ingstone, chuckling; “‘ you never could in your 
life.” 

‘¢Isn’t it natural he should wish to see his 
uncle?” said Nicky, ‘‘even if it were nothing 
else.” 

‘‘Uncle!’”’ said Mr. Livingstone; ‘‘ pshaw, it 
must be money he wants.” 

‘¢ But he said it wasn’t,” objected Nicky. ‘‘ He 
said he had something of importance to commu- 
nicate.”’ 

‘‘T don’t believe him,” said Mr. Livingstone. 
‘* How should a fellow like that know anything 
of importance? Who'd tell it him? Who'd trust 
him ?” 

‘«But he may have found it out,” said Nicky. 

‘Then it wont be true,” said Mr. Living- 


stone. ‘* However, I shan’t believe it, at any 
rate. I never do believe anybody, especially 
him.” 


‘*No, you never do,” answered Nicky, in a 
tone of quiet assent ; adding, presently, ‘‘There’s 
a knock at the door now; I dare say that’s him.” 

‘*Come and sit over here,” said Mr.‘ Living- 
stone, ‘and leave your chair for him; and then 
you can tell me what he says. I can’t bear the 
sound of his voice.” 

Nicky did as she was bid; and, in a minute 
afterward, the door opened, and the black foot- 
man announced Mr. Gravee Livingstone, who, 
advancing eagerly across the room, with his 
hand extended, ‘‘ hoped he saw his dear uncle 
quite well.” 

Instead of returning the salutation, Mr. Liv- 
ingstone pointed to the opposite chair, whilst his 
nose curled, and his eyes twinkled, and his lips 
closed on one another as firmly as if they in- 
tended to remain hermetically sealed for the rest 
of his life. But the visitor was not a man easily 


daunted; so, before he sat down, he rubbed his 
hands over the fire, and observed that it was very 
cold, and he believed the glass was lower on that 
morning than it had been all the winter. 

Mr. Livingstone did not know what he said, 
nor did he care to inquire; and the remarks 
would have fallen to the ground had not Nicky 








observed that she supposed that was the reason 
she had found a lump of ice in her water-jug in 
the morning. 

**What does he want, Nicky?” said Mr. Liv- 
ingstone. 

“T have something,” said Mr. Graves, rising 
from the chair into which he had just dropped, 
and approaching his uncle, ‘‘ of the greatest im- 
portance to communicate—something for your 
ear alone, uncle.” 

‘Tell it to Nicky,” said the old gentleman. 

**T believe, sir, it would be better that you 
should hear me yourself,” said the nephew. 

‘*T wont,” said Mr. Livingstone, taking up 
his newspaper. 

“Very well, sir,” said the nephew, evidently 
disappointed and annoyed; “it’s a matter that 
concerns you, not me. I only wished to put you 
on your guard against a person that betrays your 
confidence.” 

‘*T am on my guard ; and I never give my con- 
fidence to anybody,” said Mr. Livingstone; ‘so 
nobody can betray it.” 

‘* Excuse me,” said the nephew, ‘‘there’s o 
certain lawyer, called Pilrig-———” 

‘“‘What of him?” said Mr. Livingstone, sur- 
prised out of his determination not to listen. 

‘*He babbles about your affairs,” continued 
the nephew ; ‘‘ boasts of being your confidential 
agent-——_”’ 

‘¢The devil he does !” exclaimed Obiah. 

‘¢And he goes about telling people that you 
have made a will.” 

‘Did he tell you so?” inquired Mr. Living- 
stone. 

‘¢ He did,” answered Mr. Graves; ‘‘and in the 
presence of your intended heir, too.” 

“Then I’ve no doubt you asked him the ques- 
tion. And, pray, did he tell you what I’d left 
you ?” 

‘‘No, sir,” said the nephew; ‘‘ nor did I ask 
him. He said you had left everything to a 
stranger of the name of Gage: and, only im- 
agine, sir, Gage was in the coach himself at the 
time.”’ 

«« And that’s your business here, is it?” asked 
the uncle. 

“It is,” replied Mr. Graves. 
my duty to inform you.” 

‘¢You needn’t have troubled yourself,” said 
188 
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Mr. Livingstone, resuming his paper, with an 
air of indifference. ‘‘ What a fool says is of no 
consequence ; nobody’]) believe him: and if they 
do, it’s of no consequence still.” 

‘*Why, sir, few people like their private in- 
tentions to be made known to the world,” said 
Mr Graves. 

‘¢ Nobody’s acquainted with my private inten- 
tions,” said Mr. Livingstone, nodding signifi- 
cantly, ‘therefore there’s no danger of their 
being made known to the world.. And now I 
want to read my paper, so if you've anything 
more to say, tell it to Nicky.” ' 

‘‘My uncle seems determined not to believe 
anything against this Mr. Pilrig,” said Graves, 
in a low voice, as he took up his hat and rose to 
depart; ‘‘ but I beg you'll explain to him that 
my only motive for coming was to prevent mis- 
chief; for a person that talks of one thing may 
talk of another, and there’s no telling what may 
come of it.’ 

‘Very true,” said Nicky. ‘‘I’ll tell him so.” 

‘¢ You know I can have no motive for interfer- 
ing but interest for him. If it wasn’t for that, 
the man might talk to all eternity for me; but I 
couldn’t bear to hear my uncle’s private inten- 
tions blabbed in that manner in a stage-coach. I 
was quite shocked. You’ll besureand make him 
understand this.” 

«I will,” said Nicky ; ‘‘ depend upon it.” 

‘‘What does he say?” inquired Mr. Living- 
stone, as soon as his nephew had left the room. 

‘‘ He says,” answered Nicky, ‘‘that he wouldn’t 
interfere if it wasn’t for his interest, and that he 
wishes to prevent mischief; and that when he 
heard of your intentions in the stage coach, he 
was quite shocked.”’ 

‘¢‘T warrant him,” said Mr. Livingstone; ‘‘and 
I have no doubt he has been getting round that 
fool of a lawyer, and sucked this out of him. 
Write to Pilrig for his bill; and tell John, if he 
calls, to say I’m not at home.” 

That night, before he went bed, Mr. Living- 
stone tore up the will that Mr. Pilrig had made, 
and threw the fragments into the fire. 

CHAPTER V. 

«¢ What an idle dog you’re grown, Gage,” said 
young Marmaduke Vane, on entering Gerald’s 
room one morning, and finding him, as was usual 
of late, sitting in his dressing-gown and slippers, 
with his knees crossed, and smoking a cigar. 

On the table before him lay a hunting-whip, 
and a shot-belt, a pair of foils, and a boxing- 
glove. There were also materials for writing, 
and a sheet of paper, with the beginning of a 
letter, which had proceeded as far as, ‘‘ My dear 
Emily, I am really ashamed of my long si ye 
below which words appeared the sketch of a 
beautiful setter, called Rover, the original of 











which portrait was lying at the young man’s feet. 
The walls of the room were hung with shooting 
and hunting coats, guns and pistols; interspersed 
with engravings, chiefly of horses celebrated on 
the turf, or boxers eminent in the ring; and on 
the mantel-piece lay a variety of cigar-cases, 
mingled with tubes of various sizes and shapes— 
short and long, crooked and straight—intended 
for the purpose of smoking ; together with a dice- 
box and sundry packs of cards. ‘* How do you 
expect to get through your examination, I should 
like to know? Why, I suspect you’ve forgotten 
what the inside of a book is made of!” 

‘¢ Pretty nearly,’”’ said Gerald, in a desponding 
tone. ‘‘Is that to-day’s paper you have in your 
hand? Just let me look at it.” 

‘‘What do you think Willoughby said last 
night ?”’ said Vane, giving him the journal; ‘‘he 
said that though you were always borrowing 
everybody’s paper, you never read anything but 
the births, deaths, and marriages.” 

‘* He does me too much honor,” said Gerald; 
‘‘T never read even so much.” 

‘* What do you read then?” said Vane, looking 
at him with unaffected curiosity. 

‘‘The deaths,” replied Gerald. 

‘*Oh, I have it!’’ said Vane; I haveit! You’re 
expecting a legacy! I hope it’s a plumper!” 

‘‘A few hundred thousand pounds,” answered 
Gerald. 

‘¢ The deuce!” cried Vane. ‘‘ You don’t say 
so! What a lucky dog you are!” 

‘I should be, if I'd got it,” answered Gerald; 
‘‘ but ‘ there’s many a slip,’ you know.” 

‘‘What, arn’t you sure of it?’”’ asked Vane. 

‘‘ Oh, yes, quite sure,” replied Gerald, who, 
seeing how he was rising in importance, had not 
resolution to say he was not; ‘‘sure enough, if 
I live; but one may die, you know.” 

‘‘Oh, hang dying!” said Vane, ‘‘ Nobody 
dies that’s got a hundred thousand pounds,’’ 

‘‘That’s exactly what I complain of,” said 
Gerald. 

‘¢Oh, but I mean when one’s young, He’s an 
old fellow, I suppose ?” 

‘¢Oh, yes!” said Gerald; ‘‘and has been many 
years in India. That ought to shake a man’s 
constitution.” 

‘*Oh, he’ll die!” said Vane, ‘‘never fear; he'll 
pop off some morning when you’re not thinking 
of it.” 

‘¢ He'll find it difficult to do that, I fancy,” re- 
plied Gerald, with a half smile. 

‘‘Then, I suppose, the truth is, you don’t 
mean to take orders,’’ continued Vane. 

‘« Why, I don’t much think I shall,” answered 
Gerald. ‘I always had an inclination for the 
army ; and if I could get a commission, I believe 
I had better indulge my fancy than tie myself 
to a profession I don’t like.” 
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“Get somebody to recommend you at the 
Horse Guards, and purchase a commission,” said 
Vane. 

‘‘T have no money,” replied Gerald. ‘‘I may 
be the master of a million in six months’ time ; 
but at present I haven’t a rap.” 

‘Wont the old fellow come down?” asked 
Vane. 

‘<7 daren’t ask him,’’ answered Gerald. ‘‘ He’s 
eccentric, and such a request might ruin me.” 

‘‘Whew!” said Vane; ‘‘ that’s the way with 
them all. They’re the devil to deal with, those 
old fellows. But why don’t you try the Jews?” 

‘I’ve no means of convincing them of the 
reality of my expectations,’”’ answered Gerald. 
‘‘They’re afraid of being done; and my hands 
are so tied that I daren’t take any step to satisfy 
them.”’ 

‘‘Is there nobody you can get to answer for 
you ?” said Vane. 

‘* Nobody,” replied Gerald; ‘‘ the old fellow’s 
been so close—stop, though,’’ added he, ‘‘ what 
if I could get the lawyer that made the will?” 

‘The very man!” cried Vane. ‘ Huzza!— 
_ Where does he live? What's his name?” 

‘*I don’t know where he lives,’ answered Ge- 
rald, eluding the last question, ‘‘ but I can easily 
find out. You think he’ll do?” 

‘Think! Certain of it!” replied Vane, ‘Is 
it in London he lives ?” 

‘‘ Yes; that much I know,” replied Gerald. 

‘‘Then come along with me,” said Vane; ‘I’m 
off to-night, and I’ll drive you up in my tilbury. 
Besides, I know an honest fellow—honest for a 
Jew, I mean—that’ll do your business for you 
capitally.” 

The remaining preliminaries were soon settled, 
and at the appointed hour, the two young men 
started for London. As the name was not a 
common one, Gerald had little difficulty in dis- 
covering that Mr. Pilrig was to be found in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and accordingly thither he. bent his 
steps. The lawyer was busy at his desk, hap- 
pily oblivious of his ill-starred journey to Bath, 
and his own imprudence, when. he was ‘‘frighted 
from his propriety’? by the announcement that 
Mr. Gerald Gage was in the next room, and beg- 
ged to see him immediately, ‘‘Gerald Gage !’’ 
said he to the clerk who had entered with the 
intelligence. ‘‘Did you say I was at home?’’ 

«Yes, sir,” replied the clerk. ‘‘ The gentle- 
man says he wishes to see you on particular bu- 
siness,”’ 

‘‘Humph!” said Mr. Pilrig, with a sigh. 
‘Show him in, Smith. What the deuce can he 
want with me?” thought he. ‘‘To tell him more 
about the will I suppose. He’ll think that he 
has me under his thumb, and that he can screw 
anything out of me he pleases. And how the 
plague can I help myself, if he chooses to use 





the power he’s got?” And as these agreeable 
reflections passed rapidly through the lawyer’s 
mind, he rose to receive the visitor, to whom he 
offered a chair, with an air of as much com- 
plaisance and welcome as he could assume on so 
short a notice. 

“I dare say, Mr. Pilrig,” said Gerald, “that 
I need not remind you of our meeting in the 
Bath coach last December, nor of the conversa- 
tion that passed on that occasion.” 

‘*I remember the circumstance you allude to 
perfectly, sir,” said Mr. Pilrig, ‘‘and allow me to 
add, that it is not without great pain that I re- 
member it. It was the first time that I was 
ever guilty of such an indiscretion, and I hope 
you will believe me when I assure you that it 
will be the last.” 

‘Did you succeed in finding our fellow-tra- 
veler ?”’ inquired Gerald, 

‘**No, sir,” replied Pilrig; ‘‘I made every in- 
quiry, but without success. However, I trust 
he has made no ill use of my imprudent disclo- 
sure. I have no reason to think that he has.” 

‘Then you have heard nothing from Mr. Liy- 
ingstone on the subject ?” 

** Nothing, sir.” 

‘¢ Have you seen him lately ?” 

‘*Not very lately,” replied the lawyer. “I 
only go, of course, when he sends for me.” 

‘¢ What sort of a man is he ?’’ inquired Gerald. 

‘*A good man enough, I believe,” replied Mr. 
Pilrig, ‘‘ but eccentric, obstinate, suspicious, and 
disliking everybody that he thinks has a design 
upon his property, or entertains hopes of suc- 
ceeding to it—not from avarice, but rather from 
an ill opinion and contempt for human nature.” 

** But I meant,” said Gerald, almost blushing, 
‘‘what sort of man is he in person, age, and 
health ?” 

«“‘Oh,” replied Pilrig, ‘‘I should think he’s 
upward of seventy; and as for health, you know 
he was a long while in India, and I needn’t ob- 
serve how that tells against a man when he comes 
to be in years; for,”’ thought the cunning lawyer, 
‘the nearer I represent the prize, the more cau- 
tious he’ll probably be, for fear of losing it.” 

‘Well, then,”’ said. Gerald, ‘‘ altogether, I 
suppose you consider me pretty secure of step- 
ping into this property before many years are 
over my head ?” 

“IT do, sir,” said Mr. Pilrig; ‘I’ve no doubt 
of it, provided you keep your own counsel, and 
that he never suspects you know anything of the 
business: perhaps before many months.” 

‘* He shall never have any reason to suspect it 
from me, you may rely on it,” said Gerald, 
‘¢But you see, Mr. Pilrig, in the meantime, 
whilst the corn grows, the steed starves. I want 
money, and you must help me to get a little.” 

«« J, sir!” exclaimed Mr. Pilrig, with a look of 
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alarm. ‘Why, if I were but to hint such a 
thing to Mr. Livingstone, the business would be 
all up. He’d throw his will into the fire, and, 
most likely, kick me out of the house into the 
bargain.” 

‘¢[I’m well aware of that,” replied Gerald; 
‘¢and I don’t want you to hint it to Mr. Living- 
stone. What I want you to do is to stand god- 
father tome. You must promise and vow three 
things in my name: first, that I am the heir to 
a great estate; secondly, that the present incum- 
bent is stricken in years, and has gout and asthma, 
with a dropsical diathesis; and thirdly, that I 
am a right honest fellow, who will pay my debts 
handsomely as soon as I come into my property. 

‘¢ You’re jesting, I’m sure, sir,” said Mr. Pil- 
rig. ‘You wouldn’t ask me to do such a thing!” 

«<[ was never more serious in my life,’ replied 
‘Gerald ; ‘‘and I think I’ve every right to ask you 
to do such a thing. You say yourself that you 
have no doubt I shall inherit the property in a 
few years at furthest; and where’s the harm of 
helping me to a little cash in the meantime, when 
a few words can do it ?” 

‘«[’m sure, sir, if I had any money to spare 
that could be of any use to you,” said Mr. Pil- 
rig, ‘‘I should be most happy; but, setting 
every other consideration aside, to go and put 
another person in possession of such a secret— 
surely, you must see it’s the height of impru- 
dence !”” 

‘¢ Not all,” replied Gerald. ‘ As soon as that 
other person has lent me the moncy, it will be as 
mueh his interest as it is ours to keep the secret. 
Besides, you needn’t say what property it is that 
I expect. You’ve only to satisfy the person in 
question that my prospects are what I represent 
them.” 

«¢ But you'll get no money under such circum- 
stances, sir,’’ objected Mr. Pilrig, *‘ except upon 
enormous interest.” 

“That may be,” replied Gerald. ‘I dare say 
the interest will be enormous ; but it isn’t much 
I want—only a few hundred pounds to purchase 
& commission and fit meout. A thousand would 
do it abundantly.” 

‘A thousand pounds, sir!” said Pilrig. ‘It’s 
easy to talk of a thousand pounds; but a thou- 
sand pounds isn’t so easily got.” 

‘¢But I tell you I can get it,” replied Gerald, 
‘¢if you'll only do what I require.” 

*¢ J couldn’t—indeed I couldn’t, sir,” said Pil- 
rig. 

e Nonsense! Mr. Pilrig,” exclaimed Gerald, 
eontemptuously. ‘* What’s the use of affecting 
such scruples after what has passed? Is there 


anything worse in helping me to a little cash for 
an honorable purpose, which you know I shall 
pay, than in betraying your client’s private affairs 
to a stranger in a stage coach? 


1 should like to 





know, if the two peccadillos were placed in a 
balance, which would weigh the heaviest ?” 

‘*You’re hard upon me, sir,” said Pilrig; ‘but 
you must remember that my unfortunate dis- 
closure was unpremeditated—a mere lapsus lin- 
gue, while this would be a deliberate act.”’ 

‘* That makes no difference in the result,” ob- 
served Gerald. ‘‘ Your lapsus lingua, as you are 
pleased to call it, might have been, and may still 
be, as injurious to me as if you had premeditated 
the thing for a twelvemonth. You’ve risked do- 
ing me a great mischief, and you are bound, in 
justice, tomake me some compensation. Besides, 
I’m desperate: money I must have; and, in a 
word, if you wont assist me, I’ll go to Mr. Liv- 
ingstone myself, and explain my situation. It’s 
true, I dare say, he’ll alter his will if I do; but 
he can hardly refuse a thousand pounds to a man 
for whom he intended a million, and the son of 
his old friend, too; and, situated as I am, the 
thousand is almost as much an object of desire 
now as the million at an indefinite period.” 

‘¢ Will you give me till to-morrow morning to 
think of it?” said Pilrig, seeing the determina- 
tion of the other to carry his point. 

“Very well!” said Gerald; “I will, if you de- 
sire it, though the delay is useless, seeing the 
thing must be done. I will be with you, then, 
at ten to-morrow, and I’ll bring the man that’s 
to lend the money with me.” 

‘*No, sir,” said Pilrig; ‘‘don’t do that. If 
you must have the money, I think I can get some- 
body to advance it ats cheaper rate than you can 
get it yourself. I’ll consider of it between this 
and then.” 

‘* Now you talk reason, Mr. Pilrig,” said Ge- 
rald. ‘Good-bye, then, till to-morrow;” and 
the unwelcome visitor departed. 

“Yes,” said the unlucky lawyer to himself, 
after maturely weighing the pros and cons, ‘yes, 
although if he shouldn’t live to inherit the pro- 
perty I shall never see my thousand pounds again, 
I believe it will be more prudent to lend it to 
him myself, at a legal interest, and take his bond, 
than risk my professional reputation by letting 
the secret go any further. Besides, I shall he 
laying him under an obligation ; andif he gets the 
money, I may find my account in it hereafter.” 

So, when Gerald called on the following morn- 
ing, after expatiating largely on the difficulty he 
should have in raising the sum on the one hand, 
and the dislike he had to see gentlemen cheated, 


as they invariably were, by the money-lending 
craft, on the other—interspersing his discourse 


with hints of the interest he could not help feel- 
ing for a young gentleman so peculiarly situated 
—Mr. Pilrig consented to advance the required 
amount; and Gerald returned to his hotel with 
a thousand pounds in his pocket, to hegin the 
world with. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ir is unnecessary to observe, that when a man, 
who never had a thousand shillings, finds himself 
possessed of a thousand pounds, he thinks the 
sum inexhaustible. So thought Gerald Gage. 
He felt that he carried in his pocket a key to all 
manner of pleasures; and the only question was, 
which he should explore first. It is true, the 
money was destined to purchasé a commission 
and his outfit; but he considered that six or 
seven hundred pounds was enough for that, and 
the rest he was at liberty to do as he liked with. 
But then there was Emily. The six months she 
had insisted on were already elapsed, and he was 
bound in honor to go and claim her hand; but 
what was a subaltern in a marching regiment to 
do with a wife? He loved her still—as selfish 
men love ; and if he had been in danger of losing 
her, he would probably have enforced his claim 
as energetically as he had done before. But he felt 
so sure of her, that his mind was sufficiently dis- 
engaged to see all the inconveniences that would 
arise from their union; more especially now, 
that he was resolved not to go into the Church. 
The humblest curate must have a home; and, 
however his poverty may be augmented by hav- 
ing a wife to support, his respectability is not 
diminished. The world feels that, in the man- 
ner of life he is destined to, he needs a compa- 
nion; and an early marriage, if it cannot be ap- 
proved, is rather pitied than blamed. But a 
subaltern with nothing but his pay, places him- 
self, and the woman he marries, in a situation 
that vibrates between the melancholy and the 
ridiculous. The red coat and the gold epaulets, 
and the miserable barrack-room that serves for 
parlor and bedroom, form an incongruous whole, 
that no man with the slightest reflection would 
choose to introduce his wife to. 

Gerald had not much reflection, but he had a 
great deal of pride, which served equally well to 
enlighten him on this occasion. The obscure cu- 
rate and the smart ensign were two different per- 
sons; and the one might have been proud of the 
wife that the other would be ashamed of. Not 
but that any man might have been proud of Emi- 
ly’s beauty and accomplishments; but what are 
beauty and accomplishments to a woman who is 
obliged to wash her own stockings? Gerald 
could not bear the thought of it. He was invo- 
luntarily beginning to measure himself, and form 
his ideas accordiag to what he expected to be 
hereafter, not according to what he was now; 
and his college friends, as soon as they learned 
the good fortune that awaited him, helped 
him to cherish the delusion. He found him- 
self hourly rising in importance. They de- 
clared he was the luckiest dog in the world, with 
his million of money in perspective; and affirmed 

that no man need want cash, or anything that 


a. 


cash can purchase, with such a prospect before 
him. All this was very seducing to an impetu- 
ous, impatient, aspiring lad, of one-and-twenty, 
who had, all his life, felt the géne and mortifica- 
cation of being poorer than his companions, and 
had thirsted for pleasures that he could not 
afford. But tying himself to a wife was tying 
himself to poverty and obscurity. Prudence, as 
well as selfishness—and Gerald, like most men, 
was selfish—forbade it; the misfortune was, that 
he had not thought of all this before he prevented 
Emily’s marriage with Mr. Weston. But the 
jealousy that had been aroused by hearing of her 
engagement had rendered him reckless of all con- 
sequences; and the wound to his self-love had 
been so acute, that even Mr. Pilrig’s grand secret 
fell coldly on his ears; nor could his pre-occupied 
mind and eager passions stop to weigh its im- 
portance until he had accomplished the object 
that absorbed him, and to which all the energies 
of his nature were at the moment directed. But, 
the marriage with Mr. Weston broken off, the 
jealousy appeased, the self-love and the vanity 
satisfied, a calm ensued, which afforded leisure 
for other reflections; and then it was that the 
brilliant prospect opened to him began to play 
its part on his unstable mind. The dull curacy 
and the sober habits which he had always looked 
upon with distaste, now inspired him with dis- 
gust; and, although he still loved Emily as much 
as he could love any woman, where there was 
neither the excitement of pursuit nor the zest of 
uncertainty, he felt he did not love her well 
enough to bind himself, for an indefinite term, to 
a life of poverty and obscurity for her sake. 

But how, without insulting her, was he to 
evade the arrangement that had been made for 
their union, now that the appointed period had 
arrived? Itis true that the objections he had 
to urge were inthe highest degree reasonable ; 
but he felt, after all that had passed, that they 
ought to proceed from her, not from himself. In 
him, caution was coldness, and he feared that 
she would not fail to discern its true character; 
in her, it was the offspring of reflection—the 
fruit of a young mind, tutored and strengthened 
by adversity. But whilst he was debating whether 
to make some excuse for absenting himself from 
the vicarage till he could determine what to do, 
or whether to go down immediately and claim 
the hand of his affianced bride, leaving it to her 
judgment to consent or decline as she thought 
proper, Fate took the affair into her own hands. 
His father, returning one dark night from visit- 
ing the death-bed of one of his parishioners, rode 
into an old marl-pit, where he was found lying 
beside his horse on the following morning. He 
was carried home in a state of insensibility, and 
a letter was dispatched to his son, who arrived 





just time enough to receive his last breath and 
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the hand of Emily, which the dying parent placed 
in his hand, with an earnest injunction to take 
her to his heart, and make ber as happy as she 
deserved to be. 

The death of his father affected Gerald’s feel- 
ings, softened his heart, and steadied his charac- 
ter for a time; and Emily’s attractions regained 
their influence over his fluctuating mind. His 
dreams of ambition and visions of splendor grew 
dim and faded before the delights of a pure and 
innocent love. The image of the despised curacy, 
and the pleasures of a life of retirement and vir- 
tue took the place of his aspiring hopes and rest- 
less desires, and he eagerly entreated her to 
comply with his father’s last wishes, and become 
his wife. 

But young as she was, Emily’s sad experience 
had taught her caution. She knew how unfitted 
Gerald was to encounter poverty, and well un- 
derstood how much worse poverty was with a 
family than without it; so she entreated him to 
wait till he was in some situation that should at 
least secure them from want. Whereupon, as 
gentlemen are apt to do in such cases, he ac- 
cused her of want of affection; declaring that 
true love made no such calculations, and that 
poverty together would be much more endurable 
than poverty apart. But she was firm in what 
she knew to be right, and would not be shaken, 
So he wrote to a former pupil of his father, to 
solicit the patronage that had been promised to 
the old man; resolving to return to Oxford next 
term, read hard, make up for lost time, and take 
orders. And, in the meanwhile, they both took 
up their abode with an aunt of his, a single 
woman, with a very small income, which she 
eked out by letting part of the house she resided 
in. All the money the young people had between 
them was Gerald’s one thousand pounds, which, 
indeed, appeared to him inexhaustible; but, as 
Emily thought differently, although she did not 
refuse, in some measure, to share it with him, 
she insisted on helping herself with her needle, 
as she had done before. 

For a few weeks, Gerald read; and the novelty 
of living under the roof with Emily supported 
him through the tameness of existence; but as 
time crept on, ennut crept in, and it was impos- 
sible not to observe that he was becoming de- 
pressed and restless. Nothing could be more 
natural. Although Gerald could have studied 
for an immediate object, he did not love study 
for its own sake. He wanted a powerful incen- 
tive to keep him to it, and the remote prospect 
of the curacy was not strong enough for the pur- 
pose. Then, though he loved Emily, the love 
grew cool with security; there were no doubts, 
fears, nor jealousies, to stir the flame and keep 
it bright. He began to yawna great deal, stretch 
out his legsasif he did not know what to do with 





them, turn over the leaves of his books without 
reading them, and look out of the window into 
the dull back street, where there was nothing to 
see. Emily worked on the while, thinking how 
fortunate it was she had kept her'resolution, and 
bade him walk out more, and see some recrea- 
tion; so, in compliance with this recommenda- 
tion, he one night went to the theatre, and there 
the first persons he saw were his friends Wil- 
loughby and Vane; the former of whom intro- 
duced him to his sister, Madame de Violane, a 
very lovely woman, married to a Frenchman. 

A few words whispered by Willoughby to his 
sister and her husband, immediately after the 
introduction, caused the lady to turn upon him, 
with a look of awakened interest, a pair of the 
finest dark eyes he had ever seen; whilst the 
foreigner, who had already acknowledged the 
introduction by the requisite number of bows, 
involuntary added a supernumerary one, in com- 
pliment to the hint he had received; and Gerald 
felt that he was enjoying a foretaste of his for- 
tune—a first instalment. of the homage which the 
reputation of great wealth is sure to command. 

‘¢ Where are you staying ?” said Vane; ‘‘ we’re 
at the York.” 

‘‘[’m visiting a sick friend a little way out of 
town,’’ replied Gerald, ‘‘or else I’d ask you to 
callon me. How long are you going to stay ?” 

‘* A few days only,” said Wiloughby. ‘ We’ve 
been making a tour to show the marquis a little 
of the country. Our next move is to London, 
and then to Paris. But you must come and see 
us; come to breakfast to-morrow at eleven.”’ 

Gerald promised that he would, and Madame 
De Violane’s beautiful eyes expressed her satis- 
faction at the arrangement. 

It is singular, and not much to the credit of 
human nature, that we are more gratified by the 
homage paid to our wealth than to our merits. 
Gerald was an extremely handsome young man; 
but, as he had not a confirmed air of fashion, 
Madame de Violane’s first glance had been one 
of utter indifference. He saw it; ‘he saw the 
change that ensued, and comprehended it, and 
yet he was won by a compliment so little flatter- 
ing; and felt more proud and pleased when she 
selected his arm to lean on when leaving the 
theatre, than if the preference had been given 
to his personal qualities, instead of to a fortune 
which he not only did not possess, but which he 
never might possess; and which, even supposing 
it his, he had attained without effort and without 
desert. But mankind end womankind are so fond 
of being admired for what they are not, that very 
few are content to take credit for what they are 

Madame de Violane shook hands as cordially 
with Gerald, when he handed her into her car- 
riage, as if she had known him a dozen years; 
whilst the Frenchman, as he stepped in after her, 
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made several deferential bows, which intelligibly 
announced his undisguised respect for wealth ; 
after which, Gerald walked home to his obscure 
lodging in a state of confusion and excitement 
that would have made it difficult to analyze his 
own feelings, if he had tried. His cheeks were 
flushed and. his eye was animated by pleasure, 
and his heart was big with the triumph of grati- 
fied pride; and yet there was a weight, a con- 
striction about the breast; an undefined feeling 
of dissatisfaction and insecurity, and apprehen- 
sion for the future; so that when he accosted 
Emily, who was sitting up for him, she was puz- 
zled to interpret the mixed expression of his 





countenance. His manner was gay and excited, 
his complexion was heightened, and his eyes were 


bright and triumphant; but there was an alloy | 


about the mouth—the smiles were not free and 
frank, and joyous; some unseen, unknown, al- 
most unfelt, care sat there; a portent, a shadow, 
that came unsummoned, and would not be exor- 


cised, andthat made such strange discordance with | 


the lustrous brow, that Emily’s first words were, 
‘* Where have you been, Gerald? Whathas hap- 
pened ?” 

“‘ Nothing,”’ answered he, gaily, ‘‘ except that 
I have met with some friends; some old college 
chums,” 

‘Ts that all?’’ said she. 

‘¢ All, except that I am going to breakfast with 
them to-morrow at eleven,’ said he, 

“‘ Are they staying at Bath?” asked Emily. 

‘‘Only a few days,’ replied Gerald. ‘‘There’s 
Willoughby and Vane, and a sister of Willough- 
by’s that’s married toa Frenchman. I nevercan 
understand how English women can marry French- 
men.” 

“Nor I,” replied Emily. ‘‘Is she pretty?” 

‘¢ Yes, she is,” answored Gerald; ‘*she has 
beautiful dark eyes.” 

‘And what sort of man is he?” 

‘Qh! he’s not ill-looking; he’s well enough 
for a Frenchman,” replied Gerald. . “‘He’s a 
marquis, too.” 

‘s And are they rich ?” asked Emily. 

‘¢ That I don’t know,” answeredGerald. ‘She 
was beautifully dressed; but I don’t think she 
could have had any fortune; for I’ve heard Wil- 
loughby say that everything went to the eldest 
son, who will be a baronet, and that the rest of 
them had nothing but their name to get on with.” 

“And where did you see them?” inquired 
Emily. 

* «At the theatre, where I looked in for an 
hour,’”’ answered Gerald. ‘*They happened to 
be in the very box I was put into.” 

‘¢ Oh, how I should have liked to be with you!” 
exclaimed Emily. ; 

‘¢ What for?” asked Gerald. 

‘¢ Why, to have seen the play, to be sure,” 








answered she. 
What was it?” 

‘The play? I’m sure I don’t know,” replied 
he. ‘*We were talking all the time; I never at- 
tended to it.” 

‘** Well, then, I’m glad I wasn’t of the party,” 
answered Emily; ‘‘I should have been out of 
patience. But don’t you think we might go some 
night to the pit? It wouldn’t cost much, and it 
would be such a treat tome! I’ve never seen a 
play since my dear father died.” 

“Oh, yes, we can go, certainly,” answered 
Gerald, rather coldly; ‘* but we had better wait 
till these people areaway. It would be awkward 
if they saw us.” 

‘*Then we'll look out for a nice play,” said 
Emily, ‘‘and have a delightful evening, as soon 
as your fine friends are gone. Weshall not have 
much gaiety for the rest of our lives, I dare say; 
so we may venture to indulge for once.” 

“Why,” asked Gerald, ‘‘ why are we not to 
have much gaiety for the rest of our lives ?” 

‘«Why, setting aside that we shall not be able 
to afford it,’ answered Emily, ‘‘ you know we 
shall probably be relégués to the end of the world, 
when yon get your curacy—far out of the atmo- 
sphere of theatres and all such temptations!” 

The lustre of Gerald’s brow, which had been 
gradually fading, vanished. ‘‘The curacy!” 
said he, ‘‘ I’m sure I’m not made for it, nor it for 
me, There’s no use in trying to force one’s in- 
clinations into a channel nature never designed 
them for. I’m sure the thing will never do; and 
it’s better not to enter on it, than to thrust one’s 
self into a situation, only to show one’s unfitness 
for it.’’ 

‘¢ But what other resource have we?” asked 
Emily, surprised at a declaration apparently so 
sudden; ‘‘and what has altered your inten- 
tions ?” 

‘‘ Reflection and the knowledge of my own 
character,” replied Gerald. ‘‘I never did like 
the profession, and I like it less and less the more 
I think of it. As for what we're to do, I’m sure 
I can’t tell. Dvea mind to go to London, and 
try if I can’t get some sort of situation !” 

‘¢But we've no interest, Gerald,” objected 
Emily; ‘‘ we’ve no friends to help us to a situa- 
tion.” 

«¢I don’t know that,” answered Gerald. ‘ Wil- 
loughby’s father’s in parliament, and Vane’s 
uncle is secretary-at-war.. They’re both devilish 
civil to me, because they expect some day I shall 
be richer than any of them; and I don’t think 
they’d be sorry to have an opportunity of laying 
me under an obligation. Vane told me some 
time ago that if I liked to go into the army he’d 
speak to his uncle about me.” ~ 

‘‘But the army’ll never do for us, Gerald, 
without money,” said Emily. 


‘* It’s so long since I sawa play! 
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“«What a thing poverty is!” exclaimed Gerald 
with sudden bitterness. ‘‘ What a thing it is to 
be a gentleman, and not be able to live like other 
people. Here are we, pent up in this little dirty 
hole of a lodging that I shall be obliged to sneak 
into and sneak out of, for fear any of these peo- 
ple should see me. I told them I was living 
out of town to prevent their offering to call on 
me.” 

A vast proportion of young women would have 
been tempted to weep at this rending of the veil ; 
and, indeed, there was cause enough; for cer- 
tain it is, that like the old story of the egg upon 
the wall, no human power could ever repair the 
damage, or replace the young couple exactly 
where they were before this outbreak. The 
charm was broken forever; they had eaten of 
the tree of knowledge, and Gerald saw that he 
was living in a mean lodging, and he was asham- 
ed ; and Emily saw that she had no longer power 
to make the lodging appear a palace to her lover, 
which, whilst he was happy, had appeared a 
paradise to her, and she felt that they were cast 
out of Eden. 

But she had been schooled in adversity; she 
knew that this was no occasion for expostulation 
and tears; soshe shed none. Her heart swelled, 
and her cheeks were for a moment suffused, but 
she waited to speak till the passion had passed 
away; and then looking up from her work with 
a sweet, loving smile, she said, ‘‘ This is merely a 
little fever, dear Gerald, that you have caught by 
sitting near your fine friends They’ve infected 
you with the love of granduer. It’s very natural. 
{ dare say I should be just the same if I had been 
with you. Butit will gooffagain. Fortunately, 
one’s happiness does not depend on such mat- 
ters, as I’m sure we've both felt for the last two 
months; and although one may occasionally have 
little fits of this sort, they don’t last—we soon 
cease to pine for things that are beyond our 
reach. Haven’t you always found it so?” 

«¢T don’t know,” said Gerald, with less irrita- 
tion than he had spoken bofore—for Emily’s ju- 
dicious forbearance had sprinkled cool patience 
on his passion—“ I’m sure I have always pined 
to be rich, which is a desire as likely to be grati- 
fied as a child’s that cries for the moon—unless, 
indeed, that old fellow would cut. I really think 
poverty’s more stinging when one has such a 
thing as that in prospect, than if one had no 
hopes of ever being better off. One would make 
up one’s mind to it then; but the possibility of 
such a change keeps one in a constant state of 
restlessness. I wish to my soul [ had the fortune, 
or that I’d never heard of it!” 

‘¢T wish you had not, with all my heart,” said 
Emily. ‘‘ But as that is past wishing for, believe 
me the next best thing you can do is to forget 
it, and endeavor to act as if you never had.’8 








But, alas! Gerald could not forget it. The 
memory that had slept for a time, rocked by 
Love’s zephyrs—the passions, that had been 
fanned into forgetfulness by his balmy wings— 
the pride, the impetuosity, the ambition, that 
had been soothed into stillness by his soft-toned 
melodies, were awake and abroad again. The 
last two months seemed a tame dream; the small 
lodging and the dull street became insupportable; 
the japanned tea-board and the scanty table-cloth 
disgustingly mean; and even Emily’s pink ging- 
ham gown, in which he had often thought she 
looked so pretty, seemed only fit for her maid. 
But what was tobe done? The commission, even 
had it been attainable, would not mend the mat- 
ter; and the curacy, which was attainable, seem- 
ed, if possible, less desirable. The former, cer- 
tainly, if he remained single, might have been a 
resource; and, as the thought struck him, the 
profane wish crossed him that he had not engaged 
himself. What was he to do with his few hun- 
dred pounds and a wife? Where could he go? 
How advance himself? Poverty is a prison; it 
shuts a man in; he can neither move to the right 
nor to the left for it—that is, where discontent 
and pride dwell with it. Indomitable industry, 
or the strong energy of genius, may burst the 
bonds and set the prisoner free; but Gerald had 
neither. He was not without ability, but he 
wanted purpose and perseverance to make use 
of it; besides, his thoughts were set upon the 
golden harvest that awaited him—the harvest 
which another had sown, and which he was to 
reap he could not tell how soon; and all the or- 
dinary methods of attaining wealth appeared to 
him slow, tedious, uncertain, and, in short, insuf- 
ferable. Trade of any sort he could not conde- 
scend to, and studying for any profession was 
out of the question; nay, his mind was a great 
deal too unsettled to think of it; and yet Mr. 
Livingstone persisted in not dying. 

Gerald thought he should like to see him, and 
felt a mind to go to London, if only for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what symptoms of decay he 
could discover about him. Here was an idea— 
an object—a something to do; and the fancy took 
possession of him more and more. In fine, he 
resolved to do it; the advantages were many— 
movement, the variety, the possibility of some- 
thing happening—for he was in that state in 
which people are apt to think the sky will fall, 
or something not less miraculous occur, to relieve 
them from difficulties they cannot make up their 
minds to put their own shoulders to—and not 
least, was the advantage of getting away from 
Emily. Not that he had ceased to love her; but 
she had no communion with his present thoughts 
and feelings, and was therefore no longer a com- 
panion to him; so he told her that he had deter- 
mined to go to London to see if he could not get 
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& situation, or something to do, that might sup- 
port them till the old gentleman dropped off. 

Emily sighed over the delusion and the weak- 
ness ; but Gerald’s self-will and impetuosity were 
not things to be argued down by common sense, 
and, like a wise woman, she submitted to what 
she knew she could not amend. Vane and Wil- 
loughby expressed great satisfaction at hearing 
he was going to London; and Madame de Vio- 
lane offered him a seat in her carriage. So he 
went to London in a barouche, with four horses, 
seated beside one of the most beautiful and fash- 
ionable women of the last season. It seemed a 
foretaste of the joys that awaited him hereafter ; 
and, forgetting the embarrassments that entan- 
gled him, he became joyous and agreeable. 
Madame de Violane pressed him to take up his 
residence at her house whilst he was in town; an 
invitation too pleasant, as well as too convenient, 
te be declined. Thus he became her guest, and 
as she took care to whisper abroad that he was 
heir to an immense fortune, he had no reason to 
complain of the world’s want of civility. He 
was suddenly initiated into all the pleasures of 
the fashionable life of London, and found it 
thoroughly to his taste; in short, his present 
position had but one fault, and that was, that it 
had no secure foundation—it was not built upon 
a rock, but upon a quicksand—and there was 
not a day that he did not feel it shaking beneath 
him. His money melted, too, with rather an un- 
seemly rapidity; for though he paid nothing for 
todging or boarding, he was, nevertheless, led 
into expenses very disproportioned to his means. 
He could not dress worse than his associates ; 
nor dispense with a horse and groom ; nor decline 
paying his share of expensive parties to Rich- 
mond; nor refuse to play at cards and billiards 
for high stakes—at least, he thought he could 
not, which, in its consequences, amounted to the 
same thing. 

Thus sped away three months; during which 
time he wrote repeatedly to Emily, to tell her 
that he hoped the friends he was amongst would 
do something for him; but this was not true, he 
had no such hope. Even if they had the means 
—and it is not always so easy to do something for 
people as the lookers for something believe; but 
even if they had the means, they were much too 
thoughtless, and too much occupied with their 
own daily amusements, to make any serious effort 
about the matter. Nor was their friendship for 
Gerald deep enough to make them concern them- 
selves about his interests. It was a mere holi- 





day liking, that answered all the purposes of 
gay fellowship, but would bear no wear and 
tear; and he had sagacity enough to be quite 
aware of this. But what could he do? This 
was the question he daily and nightly asked him- 
self; but, alas! no answer came. In the mean- 
time, Madame de Violane broke up her establish- 
ment, and returned to Paris, giving Gerald a 
warm invitation to accompany her. At first he 
refused, but the temptation was too great, and, 
after some hesitation, he consented; resolving, 
however, only to stay three weeks, and then posi- 
tively to return to Bath, and try once more to 
read and prepare himself for orders. 

Whilst these events were happening, Emily 
kept on her even way, practicing the most rigid 
economy, and supporting herself, as far as she 
was able, by her needle; though Gerald had left 
her fifty pounds, and in all his letters urged her 
to apply to him if she wanted more. But she 
knew that he would have quite enough to do with 
his money, and she carefully avoided every ex- 
pense that could tend to render the application 
necessary. Although she supposed that he be- 
lieved what he asserted with respect to his ex- 
pectations from his friends, she had herself little 
hope of their realization, and she acted as if no 
such promises had ever been made; most wisely 
—for a promise is like money; it should never 
be anticipated, never be spent beforehand, or be 
counted on till it is safe in hand. Notwithstand- 
ing all his faults, she loved Gerald dearly, and 
she believed that, in spite of them, he loved her 
too. He had shown it when he thought he was 
about to loose her; and, in the first blush of his 
great fortunes, it had superseded all other con- 
siderations. After this, could she doubt him, 
because his ambition and the impetuosity of his 
nature unfitted him for a life of dull obscurity ? 
That this was so, was, doubtless, in their circum- 
stances, a serious misfortune; but these are 
faults of character that do not cure affection. In 
Gerald they were inherent, and to quarrel with 
them was to quarrel with himself; she must take 
him for better or worse, or reject him altogether; 
and, being just twenty, and in love, it is easy to 
descry which counsel must prevail. So, she held 
fast to her faith, trusting that time would modify, 
if not cure, the faults of youth, and that, when 
once convinced of the folly of relying on hopes 
that might never be realized, common sense and 
necessity would combine to make him do some- 
thing for himself. 

(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 
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THE MILLER’S MAID. 


Tuenz is a lonely mill, close by the little ham- 
let of Udorf, near the Rhine shore, between the 
villages of Hersel and Ursel, on the left bank 
below Bonn. This mill is said to have been the 
scene of the following story; which, whether it 
be regarded as an instance of presence of mind 
in a female, or as a special interposition of Pro- 
vidence, is equally remarkable and worthy of 
attention. 

It was ona Sunday morning, ‘‘ages long ago,” 
that the miller of this mill, and his whole family, 
went forth to hear the holy mass at the nearest 
church, in the village of Hersel. The mill, which 
was also his residence, was left in charge of a 
servant-girl named Hancheen, or Jenny, a stout- 
hearted lass, who had long lived with him in that 
capacity. An infant child, of an age unfit for 
church, was left in her charge likewise. 

The girl was busily employed in preparing din- 


ner for the return of her master and his family, | 


when who should enter all of a sudden but an 
old sweetheart of hers, named Heinrich Bottelor. 
He was an idle, graceless fellow, whom the miller 


had forbade his house; but whom Jenny, with | 
| I can’t move, you hug me so tight. 


the amiable perversity peculiar to her sex, only 
liked, perhaps, all the better because others gave 
him no countenance. She was glad to see him, 





and she told him so, too; and, although in the | 
hold will shortly be back from Hersel.” 


midst of her work, she not only got him some- 
thing to eat at once, but also found time to sit 
down with him and have a gossip, while he dis- 
patched the food she set before him. Ashe ate, 
however, he let fall his knife. 


‘Pick that up, my lass,” said he, in a joking | 


way, to the good-natured girl. 


“Nay, Heinrich,” she replied, “your back 


should be more supple than mine, for you have 
less work to make it stiff. I labor all day long, 
and you do nothing. But, never mind! ’twould 
go hard with me anI refused to do more than 
that for you, bad though you be.” 

*This was spoken half sportively, and half in 
good earnest; for, kind-hearted as the girl was, 
and much as she liked the scapegrace, she was 
too honest and industrious herself to encourage 
or approve of idleness and a suspicious course of 
life in any one else, however dear to her. She 
stooped down accordingly to pick up the knife. As 
she was in the act of rising, however, the treach- 
erous villain drew a dagger from under his coat, 
and caught her by the nape of the neck, griping 
her throat firmly with his fingers to prevent her 
screaming the while. 

‘* Now, lass,” he said, swearing outa bad oath 
at the same time; ‘‘ where is master’s money ? 
I'll have that or your life; so take your choice.” 
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The terrified girl would fain have parleyed 
with the ruffian, but he would hear nothing she 
could say. 

‘* Master’s money, or your life, lass!” wns all 
the answer he vouchsafed to her entreaties and 
adjurations. ‘Choose at once,” was the only 
alternative he offered her, ‘‘the grave or the gold!” 

She saw that there was no hope of mercy at 
his hands; and, as she saw it, her native resolu- 
tion awoke in her bosom. Like the generality 
of her gentle sex, she was timid at trifles; a 
scratch was a subject of fear to her; a drop of 
blood caused her to faint; an unwonted sound 
filled her soul with fear in the night. But when 
her energies were aroused by any adequate cause, 
she proved, as her sex have ever done, that in 
courage, in endurance, in presence of mind, and 
in resources for every emergency, she far sur- 
passed the bravest and coolest men. 

, “Well, well, Heinrich !” she said, resignedly; 
‘what is to be, must be. But if you take the 
money, I shall even go along with ye. This will 
be no home for me any more. But ease your 
gripe of my neck a little—don’t squeeze so hard; 
And if I 
can’t stir you can’t get the money, that’s clear, 


‘you know. Besides, time presses; and if it be 


done at all, it must be done quickly, as the house- 


The ruffian relaxed his gripe, and finally let 
go his hold. Her reasons were all cogent with 
his cupidity. 

** Come,” she said, ** quick! quick !—no delay. 
The money is in master’s bedroom.” 

She tripped up stairs, gayly as a lark; he fol- 
lowed closely at her heels. She led the way into 
her master’s bedroom, and pointed out the coffer 
in which his money was secured. 

‘‘ Here,” she said, reaching him an axe which 
lay in a corner of the room; ‘‘this will wrench 
it open at onco; and, while you are tying it up, 
I shall just step up stairs to my own apartment 
and get a few things ready for our flight, as 
well as my own little savings for the last five 
years.” 

The ruffian was thrown off his guard by her 
openness and apparent anxiety to accompany 
him. Like all egotists, he deceived himself, 
when self-deceit was most certain to be his de- 
struction. 

‘*Go, lass,” was all he said, ‘* but be not long. 
This job will be done in a twinkling.” 

She disappeared at the words. He imme- 
diately broke open the chest, and was soon en- 
gaged in rummaging its contents. 

As he was thus employed, however, absorbed 
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in the contemplation of his prey, and eagerly oc- 
cupied in securing it on his person, the brave- 
hearted girl stole down the stairs on tip-toe. 
Creeping softly along the passages, she speedily 
gained the door of the chamber unseen by him, 
and likewise unheard. It was but the work of a 
moment for her to turn the key in the wards and 
lock him in. This done, she rusked forth to the 
outer door of the mill and gave the alarm. 

‘*Fly! fly!’ she shrieked to the child, her 
master’s little boy, an infant five years old, the 
only being within sight or sound of her. ‘Fly! 
fly to thy father! fly on your life! Tell him we 
shall all be murdered an he haste not back! 
Fly! fly!” 

The child, who was at play before the door, at 
once obeyed the energetic command of the brave 
girl; and sped as fast as his tiny legs could 
carry him on the road by which he knew his 
parents would return from church, Hannchen 
cheered him onward, and inspirited his little heart 
as he ran. 

‘¢ Bless thee, boy! bless thee!” she exclaimed, 
in the gladness of her heart; ‘‘an master arrive 
in time, I will offer up a taper on the altar of our 
blessed lady of the Kreutzberg, by Bonn.” 

She sat down on the stone bench by the mill 
door to ease her over-excited spirit, and she 
wept, as she sat, at the thoughts of her happy 
deliverance. 

‘¢Thank God!’ she ejaculated, ‘‘ thank God 
for this escape. Oh! the deadly villain! and I 
so fond of him, too!” 

A shrill whistle from the grated window of the 
chamber in which she had shut up the ruffian 
Heinrich caught her ear, and made her start at 
once to her feet. 

‘‘Diether! Diether!” she heard him shout; 
‘‘eatch the child, and come hither! I am fast. 
Come hither! Bring the boy here, and kill the 
gifl!” 

She glanced hastily up at the casement from 
which the imprisoned villain’s hand beckoned to 
some one in the distance ; and then looked anx- 
iously after herinfant emissary. The little mes- 
senger held on his way unharmed, however; and 
she thought to herself that the alarm was a false 
one, raised to excite her fear and overcome her 
resolution. Just, however, as the child reached 
a hollow spot in the next field—the channel of a 
natural drain, then dry with the heats of sum- 
mer—she saw another ruffian start up from the 
bed of the drain, and catching him in his arms, 
hasten toward the mill, in accordance with the 
directions of his accomplice. In a moment she 
perceived her danger; and, in a moment more 
she formed her future plan of proceeding. Re- 
treating into the mill, she double locked and 
bolted the door, the only apparent entrance to 
the edifice, every other means of obvious access 





to the interior being barred by means of strong 
iron gratings fixed against all the windows; and 
then took her post at an upper casement, deter- 
mined to await patiently either her master’s re- 
turn, and her consequent delivery from that 
dangerous position, or her own death, if it were 
inevitable. 

** Never,” said she to herself; ‘* never shall I 
leave my master’s house a prey to such villains, 
or permit his property to be carried off before 
my eyes by them, while I have life and strength 
to defend it.” 

She had barely time to secure herself within, 
when the ruffian from without, holding the hap- 
less child in one hand, and a long sharp knife in 
the other, assailed the door with kicks and 
curses, and imprecations of the most deadful 
character. 

‘*Confound thee!” he cried, applying the foul- 
est epithets of which the free-speaking Teutonic 
languages are so copious; ‘‘ open the door or Pll 
break it in on ye! Yausend Teufel!’ 

‘If you can, you may,” was all the noble girl 
replied. ‘*God is greater than you; and in him 
I put my trust.” 

‘‘Cut the brat’s throat!” roared the impri- 


‘soned ruffian above; ‘that will bring her to 


reason.” 

Stout-hearted as poor Hannchen was, she 
quailed at this cruel suggestion. For a moment 
her resolution wavered; but it was only for a 
moment. She saw that her own death was cer- 
tain if she admitted the assailant; and she knew 
that her master would be robbed. She had no 
reason to hope that even the life of the infant 
would be spared by her compliance. It was to 
risk all against nothing. Like a discreet girl, 
she consequently held fast in her resolve to bide 
as she was while life remained, or until assist- 
ance should reach her. 

‘¢An ye open not the door,” shouted the vil- 
lain from without, accompanying his words with 
the vilest abuse, and the fiercest imprecations, 
“‘T’ll hack this whelp’s limbs to pieces with my 
knife, and then burn the mill over your head. 
*T will be a merry blaze I trow.”’ 

. “T put my trust in God,” replied the daunt- 
less girl; ‘‘never shall ye set foot within these 
walls whilst I have life to prevent ye.” 

The ruffian laid the infant for a moment on 
the sward, as he sought about for combustibles 
wherewith to execute his latter threat. In this 
search he espied, perhaps, the only possible clan- 
destine entrance to the building. It wasa large 
aperture in the wall, communicating with the 
great wheel and the other machinery of the mill; 
and was a point entirely unprotected, for the 
reason that the simple occupants had never sup- 
posed it feasible for any one to seek admission 
through such adangerousinlet. Elated with his 
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discovery, the ruffian returned to the infant, and 
tying the hands and feet of the little innocent, 
threw it on the ground even as a butcher will 
fling a lamb destined for the slaughter, to await 
his time for slaying. He then stole back to the 
aperture by which he hoped to effect an en- 
trance. All this was unseen of the dauntless girl 
within. 

In the meanwhile her mind was busied with a 
thousand cogitations. She clearly perceived that 
20 means would be left untried to effect an en- 
trance ; and she knew that on the exclusion of 
her foe depended her own existence. A thought 
struck her. 

‘‘It is Sunday,’’ said she to herself; ‘the mill 
never works on the Sabbath; suppose I set it 
a going now? Itcanbeseen afar off; and haply 
my master, or some of his neighbors, wondering 
at the sight, may haste hither to know the cause. 
A lucky thought,” she exclaimed; ‘’tis God 
sent it to me!”’ 

No sooner said than done. Being all her life 
accustomed to mill-gear, it was but the work of 
a moment for her to set the machinery in motion. 
A brisk breeze which sprung up, as it were by 
the special interposition of Providence, at once 
set the sails flying. The arms of the huge engine 
whirled round with fearful rapidity; the great 
wheel slowly revolved on its axle; the smaller 
gear turned and creaked, and groaned, according 
as they came into action; the mill was in full 
operation. 

It was in that very instant that the ruffian Die- 
ther had succeeded in squeezing himself through 
the aperture in the wall, and getting safely lodged 
in the interior of the great drum-wheel. His 
dismay, however, was indescribable when he be- 
gan to be whirled about with its rotation, and 
found that all his efforts to put a stop to the pow- 
erful machinery which set it in motion, or to ex- 
tricate himself from his perilous situation, were 
fruitless. His cries were most appalling; his 
shrieks were truly fearful; his curses and impre- 
cations were horrible to hear. Hannchen has- 
tened to the spot, and saw him caught, like a 
reptile as he was, in his own trap. It need not 
be added that she did not liberate him. She 
knew that he would be more frightened than hurt 
if he kept within his rotatory prison; and she 
knew, also, that unless he attempted to escape, 
there was no danger of his falling out of it, even 
though he were insensible and inanimate all the 
while In the mean time the wheel went round 
and round, with its steady, unceasing motion; 
and round and round went the ruffian along with 





it, steadily and unceasingly, too. In vain did he 
promise the stout-hearted girl to work her no 
harm; in vain did he implore her pity on his 
helpless condition; in vain did he pray to all the 
powers of heaven, and adjure all the powers ot 
hell to his aid, She would not hear nor heed 
him; and, unheard and unheeded of them like- 
wise, muttering curses, he was whirled round, 
and round, and round, in the untiring wheel, 
until, at last, feeling and perception failed him, 
and he saw and heard no more. He fell sense- 
less on the bottom of the engine ; but even then 
his inanimate body continued to be whirled round 
and round, and round, as before; the brave girl, 
not daring to trust to appearances, in connection 
with such a villian, and being, therefore, afraid 
to suspend the working of the machinery, or 
stop the muill-gear and tackle from running at 
their fullest speed. 

A loud knocking at the door was shortly after 
heard, and she hastened thither. It was her 
master and his family, accompanied by several 
of their neighbors. The unaccustomed appear- 
ance of the mill-sails in full swing on the Sun- 
day, had, as she anticipated, attracted their 
attention; and they had hastened home from 
church for the purpose of ascertaining the cause 
of the phenomenon. The father bore his little 
boy in his arms; he had cut the cords wherewith 
the child was tied; but he was unable to obtain 
any account of the extraordinary circumstances 
that had occurred from the affrighted inno- 
cent, 

Hannchen, in a few words, told all; and then 
the spirit which had sustained her so long and so 
well while the emergency lasted, forsook her at 
once as it passed away. She fell senseless into 
the arms of the miller’s eldest son, and was with 
great difficulty recovered. 

The machinery of the mill was at once stopped, 
and the inanimate ruffian dragged forth from the 
great wheel. The other ruffian was brought 
down from his prison, Both were then buund, 
and sent off to Bonn under a strong escort; and, 
in due course, came under the hands of the town 
executioner. 

It was not long till Hannchen became a bride. 
The bridegroom was the miller’s son, who had 
loved her long and well; but with a passion pre- 
viously unrequited. They lived thenceforward 
happily together for many years; and died ata 
good old age, surrounded by a flourishing family. 
To the latest hour of her life, this brave-hearted 
woman would shudder as she told the tale of her 
danger and her deliverance. 








SQUIRE LONGBOW’S 


A a@oop liveiy book is a good thing, and 
among the very best of the lively books, pub- 
lished of late months, we place ‘‘ Puddleford 
and its People, or Humors of the West, by H. 
H. Riley,’ a racy, quaint, eccentric, laughter- 
moving book, recently ‘‘ sent forth” by Messrs. 
Derby & Jackson, who are in the very first rank 
as publishers of such works. We give the fol- 
lowing chapter as proof positive that we have 
not overrated ‘* Puddleford:”’ 

‘‘ Squire Longbow sincerely mourned the loss 
of his wife—internally dnd externally, Exter- 
nally, he was one of the strongest mourners I 
ever saw. He wore a weed, floating from his 
hat, nearly a foot long. It was the longest weed 
that had ever been mounted at Puddleford; but 
our readers must not forget who Squire Longbow 
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‘* Marry !—Me marry—marry a man—a great, awful man!” 
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was—a magistrate, and leading man in commu” 
nity. And while the reader is about it, he may 
also recollect that the Squire is not the only 
man, east or west, who has ventured upon a little 
ostentation over the grave of the departed—nor 
woman either. 

Who was to be the next Mrs. Longbow? That 
was the question. The public, indeed, asked it 
long before the Squire. Who was to have the 
honor of presiding at the Squire’s table? What 
woman was to be placed at the head of society, 
in Puddleford? The Swipeses and Beagles, 
Aunt Sonora, Aunt Graves, and Sister Abigail, 
and scores of others, all began to speculate upon 
this important subject. Even Turtle and Bates 
indulged in a few general remarks. 

Aunt Sonora gave it as her mind, that ‘the 
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Squire ought to be pretty skeery bow he married 
anybody, kase if he got one of them flipper-ter- 
gibbet sort o’ wimmen, she’d turn the whole 
house enside out, and he’d be one of the most 
miserablest of allmen.’’ She said ‘*if he know’d 
what was good for himself, he’d jest keep clear 
of ali the young gals that were fussing and figet- 
ing round him, and go right in for some old 
stand-by of a woman, that know’d how to take 
the brunt of things—but, lors-a-me,”’ continued 
Aunt Sonora, ‘‘there’s no doing nothing with 
these old widowers—they’re all like my Uncle 
Jo, who married in a hurry, and repented arter- 
wards—and the poor dear old soul arn’t had a 
minute’s peace since.” 

The Swipeses and Beagles, who, it will be re- 
collected, belonged to a clique that had, in times 
past, warred against Longbow & Co., ‘‘tho’t it 
would be shameful for the Squire to marry at 
all—it would be an insult agin the memory of 
poor old Mrs. Longbow, who was dead and gone.” 
(Some people, you know, reader, abuse the 
living, but defend the dead.) ‘*And if the 
Squire should marry, they should think for their 
part, that she’d rise up out of her grave, and 
haunt him! She could never sleep easy, if she 
know’d that the Squire had got some other wo- 
man, who was eating her presarves, and wearing 
out her clothes, and lording it over the house 
like all possess’d.” 

Other opinions were expressed by other per- 
sons—in fact, the Squire’s widowhood was the 
great concern of Puddleford. ‘*He was so well 
on to do,’”’ as Aunt Sonora used to call it, that he 
was considered a great ‘ catch.” 

After a few weeks of sorrow, the Squire him- 
self really began to entertain notions of matri- 
mony. Itis true, he had passed the age of sixty, 
and it required a great effort to ge* up a sufficient 
amount of romance to carry out such an enter- 
prise. Symptoms began, however, to wax strong. 
The first alarming indication was his attendance 
at church. The Squire had always been a kind 
of heathen, in this respect, and had for many 
years set a poor example; but people, who want 
to marry, will go to church. Whether this is 
done to get up a reputation, or simply to take a 
survey of the unappropriated female stock yet 
remaining on hand, I cannot say. 

The Squire was “fixed up” amazingly, the 
first time I saw him at church. His hair had 
been cut, and thoroughly greased. His shirt- 
collar covered his ears; and his boots shone like 
a mirror. Aunt Sonora said he looked *‘eny- 
most as good as new.” Aunt Graves was in the 
choir that day, and she sung as she never sang 
before. She blowed all the heavy strains of 
music—strains that lifted her on her toes— 
directly into Squire Longbow’s face. Whether 
Aunt Graves had any design in this, is more than 





I can say; but I noticed some twinges about the 
Squire’s lips, and a sleepy wink of the eye, that 
looked a little like magnetism. It was ridiculous, 
too, that such an old castle should be stormed 
by music. 

But the Squire exhibited other symptoms of 
matrimony. He grew more pompous in his de- 
cisions, disposed of cases more summarily, and 
quoted law-latin more frequently. It was about 
this time that he talked about the ‘* nux vomica”’ 
instead of ‘vox Populi.” He used to ‘‘squash” 
proceedings before the case was half presented ; 
and, in the language of Turtle, ‘‘ he tore around 
at a great rate.” Turtle said ‘‘the old Squire 
was getting to be an old fool, and he was goin’ 
to have him married, or dismissed from office— 
there warn’t no livin’ with him.” 

There were a great many anxious mothers 
about Puddleford, who were very desirous of 
forming an alliance with the. Longbow family. 
Even Mrs, Swipes, as much as she openly op- 
posed the Squire’s marriage in general, secretly 
hoped a spark might be struck up between him 
and her daughter, Mary Jane Arabella Swipes ; 
and Mrs. Swipes was in the habit of sending her 
daughter over to the Squire’s house, to inquire 
of him ‘to know if she couldn’t do sunthin’ for 
him in his melancholy condition; and Sister 
Abigail went down several times to ‘‘ put things 
to rights,’ and was as kind and obliging, and 
attentive to all the Squire’s wants,.as ever Mrs. 
Longbow was in her palmiest days. On these 
occasions, Sister Abigail used frequently to re- 
mind the Squire of “his great bereavement, and 
what an angel of a wife he had lost; and that 
things didn’t look as they used to do, when she 
was around, and she didn’t wonder he took on 
so, when the poor thing died.” 

But, reader, Ike Turtle had ordered things 
otherwise. He was determined to strike up a 
match between the Squireand AuntGraves. So 
Ike made a special visit to Aunt Graves one 
evening, for the purpose of ‘surveying and 
sounding along the coast, to see how the waters 
laid, and how the old soul would take it,” to use 
his language. 

I have already given an outline of Aunt 
Graves; but I will now say farther, that she 
never had an offer of matrimony in her whole 
life. She was what is termed a ‘‘ touchy” old 
maid. She professed to hate men, and affected 
great distress of mind when thrown into their 
society. Aunt Graves was just ironing down the 
seams of a coat that she had finished, when Ike 
called. 

Ike opened the conversation by reminding 
Aunt Graves that ‘‘she was livin’ along kinder 
lonely like.” 

‘¢ Lonely ’nough, I s’pose,” she replied, snap- 
pishly. 
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‘¢Don’t you never have the blues, and get 
sorter obstrep’rous ?” 

Aunt Graves ‘‘ didn’t know as she did.” 

‘¢ Why, in the name of old Babylon, don’t you 
marry ?” 

‘“‘Marry! Me marry—marry a man—a great, 
awful man!’ and the iron flew through the 
seams like lightning. 

“‘Yes,” continued Ike, ‘‘marry—marry a 
man—why, woman, you are getting as old and 
yellow as autumn leaves. What have you been 
livin for ?—you’ve broken all the laws of Scripter 
inter pieces—and keep on breakin’ on ’em—add- 
ing sin unto sin, and transgression unto trans- 
gression, and the thing’s got-ter be stopped. 
Now, Aunt Graves, what do you think—there’s 
Squire Longbow, as desolate as Sodom, and he’s 
got-ter havea woman, or the old man’llrun ascrazy 
as a loon a-thinkin’ ’bgut his household affairs ; 
and you know how to cook, and to wash, and to 
iron, to make pickles and soap; and then, you’re 
a proper age—what say?” 

Aunt Graves ran to the fire, plunged her goose 
into the ashes, and gave the coals a smart stir. 
She then dropped down in her large rocking- 
chair, leaned her cheek upon her elbow, fixed 
her eyes upon the floor, and came near going 
off into hysterics. . 

Ike dashed alittle water into Aunt Graves’ face, 
and she revived. After having gained strength, 
she replied in substance to Ike’s query in a very 
languishing, die-away air: ‘She couldn’t say— 
she didn’t know—if it was a duty—if she could 
really believe it was a duty—if she was called on 
to fill poor old dead-and-gone Mrs. Longbow’s 
place—folks were born inter the world to do 
good, and she had so far been one of the most 
unprofitablest of sarvants ; but she could never 
marry on her own account—” 

‘‘In other words,” exclaimed Ike, cutting her 
short, ‘* you’ll go it.” 

Aunt Graves agreed to ‘‘ reflect on’t.” 


It was not long after this consultation that 


Mrs. Swipes began to ‘‘ smell a rat,” as she said. 
She commanded Mary Jane Arabella ‘never to 
darken the doors of that old hog, Longbow, 
agin; and as for that female critter, Graves, 
she'd got a husband living down at the East’ard, 
and they’d all get into prison for life the first 
thing they know’d.” 

Sister Abigail declared ‘‘she’d have Aunt 
Graves turned out of church, if she married a 
man who warn’t a member.” This was a great 
deal for Sister Abigail to say, for she had been 
the bosom friend of Aunt Graves; ‘‘people out 
of the church and people in the church, shouldn’t 
orter jine themselves together—it was agin Scrip- 
ter, and would get every thing inter a twist.” 

But Ike Turtle had decreed that the marriage 
should go on. He even went so far as to indite 





the first letter of the Squire’s to Aunt Graves. 
This letter, which Ike exhibited to his friends, 
as one of his best literary specimens, was indeed 
a curiosity. I presume there is nothing else 
like it on the face of the globe. It opened by 
informing Aunt Graves that since the “loss of 
his woman, he had felt very grevious-like, and 
couldn’t fix his mind onto any thing—that the 
world didn’t seem at all as it used to do—that 
he and his woman had liv’d in peace for thirty 
years, and the marriage state was nat’ral to him 
—that he had always lik’d Aunt Graves since the 
very first time he see’d her, and so did his woman 
too;’’ and many more declarations of similar im~ 
port, and it was signed ‘‘J, Longbow, Justice 
of the Peace,” and sealed too, like his legal pro- 
cesses, that his dignity might command, even if 
his person did not win, the affections of this 
elderly damsel. 

Aunt Graves surrendered—and all this within 
two months after the death of Mrs, Longbow. 
The Squire cast off his weeds, and made violent 
preparations for matrimony; and on a certain 
night—I shall never forget it—the affair came off. 

There was a great gathering at the Squire’s— 
a sort of general invitation had been extended 
far and near—the Swipes and Beagles, Aunt So- 
nora, and all. Great preparation had been made 
in the way of eatables. The Squire was riggedin 
anew suit of ‘‘ home-made,” (made by Mrs. Long- 
bow, too, in her life-time, )—a white vest, and he 
wore a cotton bandana neck handkerchief, with 
heavy bows, that buried his chin, and a pair of 
pumps and clouded-blue stockings. Auwht Graves’ 
dress cannot be described. She was a mass of 
fluttering ribbons, and she looked as though she 
would take wings and fly away. 

Bigelow Van Slyck and Ike Turtle conducted 
the marriage ceremony—the one took the eccle- 
siastical, the other the civil management. When 
the couple were ready, Turtle sat down in front 
of them with the statutes under his arm, with 
Bigelow at his right hand. 

Turtle examined the statutes amid profound 
silence for some time, turning down one leaf here 
and another there, until he found himself tho- 
roughly prepared for the solemn occasion. Final- 
ly, he arose, and with a gravity thatno man ever 
put on before or since, exclaimed— 

‘‘Miss Graves, hold up yer right hand and 
swear.” 

Miss Graves said ‘‘she was a member of the 
church, and dar’sent swear.” 

Ike said it was ‘legal swearing he wanted, 
’cording to the staterts—not the wicked sort— 
he wanted her to swear that she was over four- 
teen years of age—hadn’t got no husband living, 
no where—warn’t goin’ to practice no fraud nor 
nothin’ on Squire Longbow—and that she’d jest as 
good a right to get married now ag she ever had.” 
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Miss Graves looked blank. 

Squire Longbow said ‘“‘ he’d run the risk of the 
fourteen years of age and the fraud, and finally 
he would of the whole on’t. The staterts was 
well enough, but it warn’t to be presumed that a 
justice of the peace would run agin ’em. Some 
folks didn’t know ’em—he did.” 

Ike said “there was something another in the 
statert about wimin’s doing things ‘ without any 
fear or compulsion of anybody,’ and he guessed 
he’d take Miss Graves into another room, and 
examine her separately and apart from her in- 
tended husband.” This was a joke of Turtle’s. 

The Squire said “‘ that meant married wimin— 
arter the ceremony was over, that ere would be 
very legal and proper.” 

Mrs. Swipes said, “‘for her part, she thought 
the oath or-ter be put—it would be an awful 
thing to see a poor cretur forced into marriage.” 

Sister Abigail thought so too. 

Aunt Sonora hoped there wouldn’t be nothin’ 
did wrong, ‘‘so the people could take the law on 
’em.”’ 

Turtle said ‘‘ that they needn’t any on ’em fret 
their gizzards—/e was responsible for the la’ of 
the case.” 

Bigelow then rose, and told the parties to jine 
hands, and while they were jined, he wanted the 
whole company to sing a psalm. 

The psalm was sung. 

Bigelow then commenced the wedding process. 
‘*Squire Longbow,” exclaimed Bigelow—‘ this 
is your segond wife, and some folks say the third. 





and I hope you feel the awful position in which 
you find yourself.” 

The Squire said “he felt easy and resigned— 
he’d gone inter it from respect to his woman 
who was now no more.” 

‘*You do promise to take this ’ere woman, to 
eat her, and drink her, and keep her in things to 
wear, so long as you and she lives?” 

“IT do that very thing,” responded’ the 
Squire. 

«¢ And you, on your part,” continued Bigelow, 
turning to Aunt Graves, “promise to behave 
yourself and obey the Squire in all things?” 

Aunt Graves said “‘she would, Providence per- 
mitting.” 

This marriage ceremony, I believe, is nearly 
word for word. 

“Then,” said Turtle, ‘‘ wheel yourselves into 
line, and let’s have a dance,” and drawing out 
his fiddle, the whole crowd, in five minutes, were 
tearing down at a most furious rate; and when 
I departed, at about midnight, the storm ‘was 
raging still higher, the whiskey and hot-water 
circulated freely, Turtle looked quite abstracted 
about his eyes, and his footsteps were growing 
more and more uncertain, Bulliphant’s face shone 
like a drummond-light, the voices of the females, 
a little stimulated, were as noisy and confused 
as those of Babel, and your humble servant— 
why, he walked home as straight as a gun—of 
course he did—and was able to distinguish a 
hay-stack from a meeting-house, anywhere along 
the road. 





SISERA’S 


MOTHER. 


BY EMMA ALICE BROWNE. 


' Dreaw’st thon of the lightnings flashing 
In the midnight of his eyes, 
And his locks of Arab blackness ? 
Oh, watcher of the skies ! 


Is it but the purple splendor 
Burning in the gorgeous west, 

Thou dost wait for?—or the waving 
Of Sisera’s crest? 


Pausest thou to hear the anthem 
Roof the blue dome overhead— 

Or the stately palace ringing 
With his iron tread? 


In his stall, thy royal palfrey 
Shakes his silver flowing mane, 

As he snuffs the battle-incense 
Rising from the slain. 


Prom the hills the chariots’ thunder 
Rock the golden lattice bars— 





And thou seest the spear-heads gleaming 
Like a sea of stars ! 


Lofty dames, around thee sitting, 
Cannot soothe thy grief away, 

Saying—in the vale he tarries, 
With the spoil and prey! 


Where then roll thy rings of fire, 
Chariot of the dauntless one? 
And an awful voice makes echo— 
Toward the dread unknown! 


Mournfuily the pale lids drooping, 
Hide the bitter well of tears— 

From her heart goes out a crying 
Through the desolate years! 


Woman as thou art, and mother— 
With a yearning strong to save, 
F’en thy great love cannot win him 

From the hungry grave! 









ADRIAN DELMAR, 
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BY MRS. M. 8S. WHITAKER. 


ee 


Rosy morn invests sea, earth and sky. Wide 
and far ocean’s blue, glassy surface glitters, as 
she takes the early sunbeams to her bosom, and 
trembles in soft undulations while they light her 
rejoicing waters. Earth, with her sweet multi- 
tude of soft and varied flowers, her dew-gemmed 
emerald fields, her deep dun forests, her cuftured 
gardens, and her mist-crowned hills, wraps about 
her the golden mantle of radiant sunbeams, and, 
invested with their brightness, presents a grand 
panorama of God’s handywork. Above, the day 
king yokes his fiery coursers, and prepares to 
traverse the jewel-tinted clouds and the azure 
sky—so the poet mythology of the olden time 
would say, but we, with better knowledge, behold 
only in that stupendous luminary, the sun, a 
grand work, a noble image of Him who rolled 
out the vast deep, spread the rich carpet of 
earth, and hung his refulgent minister high over 
our heads—a beacon of His love, a type of liis 
power. 

But this scene combines sublimity, beauty, 
softness, variety, in a wonderful manner; and 
so thought the youth who stood entranced on a 
bold cliff, and looked abroad with a poet’s eye 
on surrounding nature. His face was remark- 
able. Manly energy and high thought were 
blended with womanly sensibility in its proud 
and beautiful expression. His eyes were hazel, 
mild and deep, and so brilliant that they seemed 
to shed light wherever they rested. His face 
was fair, and the silky redundant curls of his 
auburn hair, threaded with a golden gleam, shone 
as they were lifted by the gale, and, anon, fell 
gently about his speaking forehead. His face 
was Roman, and, despite its mildness, there was 
a latent power in its lofty repose. His mouth, 
finely cut, bore some resemblance to that of the 
Grecian Apollo as we see it in marble statuary ; 
but his chin gave a strong impress to the cha- 
racter of strength almost contradicted by his 
woman fairness and youthful sweetness of aspect. 
His form was commanding, and its every attri- 
bute was marked by a nameless grace and dig- 
nity, which seemed to indicate inborn greatness. 
This imposing exterior, at once calculated to win 
love and command respect, was only the outward 
form, the correspondent shrine of a rare and 
gifted soul—a polished and clear intellect. Adri- 
an Delmar possessed in full measure all the gifts 
of bounteous nature. Beauty, intellect, a loving 
heart, a pure, strong mind, refined perceptions, 





a glowing fancy. And youth was his—fresh, 
hopeful youth, which looks on life as some 
beautiful unexplored thing, rife with joy, glow- 
ing with promise. Ah! but the shadow comes 
not then: the vain expectation—the baffled effort 
—the cold blight of wasted love—the stinging 
wound of false friendship—the vain longings for 
that which was and is not—the frozen indiffer- 
ence, which duty cannot dissipate—the crushed 
heart, which smoulders and blackens in the ashes 
of those illusive but fascinating pleasures, earth- 
born and futile, dying with youth, and leaving 
only a haunting memory of the past which can- 
not return. 

A companion joins the youth; and here arises 
a strange contrast. The friend of Adrian is 
rather under-sized, dark, too, but his face is 
regularly handsome, with full black eyes, jetty 
hair, straight nose, thin lips—curled with a fas- 
t:dious smile—oval contour of visage, and, withal, 
® person exceedingly genteel, plausible and in- 
sinvating. But the youth has knowledge of the 
world unseemly at his years, and his character is 
cold, hard, worldly. He is one of those who must 
climb, if not with bold and fearless integrity, yet, 
like the serpent, cautiously, cunningly, and with 
a poisonous venom which can slay unseen. Mark 
him well! His midnight eye is stealthy; he does 
not look one fairly in the face with unblenching 
freedom : he seems one to interest and repulse at 
the same moment. 

‘« Why were you not at the party last night, 
Adrian? I promise you, there were inquiries 
enough after your truant excellency.” 

This was spoken in a half sardonic, half play- 
ful manner, and his companion replied: 

«* Albert, I know not to what you allude, A 
party! Well, and where was this party at which 
it seems, by your showing, the presence of 
so humble an individual as myself was de- 
sired !” 

«‘ Adrian, Adrian, don’t pretend ignorance,” 
(and the wily young man tapped his boot with his 
supple walking cane,) ‘‘ or stay, let me see; yes, 
here is your invitation in my own traitor pocket. 
What an oversight! This was delivered to me, 
coupled with a card for myself, and, in the hurry 
of yesterday’s business, I forgot to present it to 
you. Can you forgive me, my dear fellow? I 
can scarcely forgive myself.” 

A deep shade of disappointment crossed the 
brow of Adrian, but was soon dissipated by his 
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generosity; for, utterly free from suspicion, he 
thought not that his false friend had, from mo- 
tives of his own, repressed an invitation which 
he would have toiled a year to obtain. Not that 
he sought access to society, (his place there was 
already accorded, ) but he had lost the happiness 
of an interview with one whom he held dearer 
than society, friendship—nay, life itself. And 
she was gone, the beautiful Adela, this very day, 
toa distant city, and a long, long period must 
intervene ere he could behold the light of those 
soft eyes, or listen to the solian music of those 
dreamy tones which haunted his heart. He 
paused, blushed, smiled—a half sorrowful, half 
forgiving smile—and said: 

“«T do regret it, Herbert, more than you can; 
nevertheless, you are not to blame, and have my 
free pardon for the treachery of your memory.” 

This was said with a heart pang which the 
deceiver knew not, or, if he did, his selfish heart 
rejoiced in its infliction. 

Adela Edgerton was the heiress of great wealth, 
the only daughter of indulgent and doating pa- 
rents. Lovely in person, attractive in mind, 
highly educated ond accomplished, she was al- 
lowed by all to be a rare and beautiful specimen 
of Southern elegance and refinement. She lived 
in a polished circle of admiring friends, amongst 
whom, far above all, was Adrian esteemed, 
valued, almost loved. That overmastering pas- 
sion which gives strength to weakness, andis itself 
stronger than death, was as yet, with her, an 
incipient feeling, of which she was not aware; 
yet its foundations were laid, broad and deep, in 
her heart and mind, and circumstances were 
about to transpire which revealed fully to herself 
how absolutely Adrian, the playmate of her 
childhood, her early associate, was interwoven 
with her happiness. 

We see her now on the morning of her depart- 
ure from home, and how brightly does the splen- 
dor of her beauty burst on us! Tall and fair, 
with the slightest possible tinge of color coming 
and going like an advancing and refluent wave 
on some silver strand. Her eyes were of that 
deep, rich blue, which looks out from the sum- 
mer heaven of the south, between two fleecy 
clouds, when a storm has passed away, and the 
calm sky rolls off its dark garments. The ethe- 
rial cast of her countenance, at once noble and 
feminine, impressed the beholder as though an 
angel stood before him, and without pausing to 
analyze the cause, he only felt the effect. There 
was commonly a repose in her countenance and 
manner, which gave assurance of firm mind and 
gentle temper; but, on this occasion, her cye 
wandered, and there was a slight tremor in her 
voice, as she said— 

‘‘Mamma, did you receive no apology from 
Adrian, last evening? It seems strange he did 





not come, when he knew our party was a fare- 
well to our friends.” 

Mrs. Edgerton reddened in an instant. 

‘*I was indeed surprised at the neglect, my 
child, but much more so at a remark made by 
his friend, Herbert Bell, who, when Adrian was 
spoken of, smiled in a meaning way, and declared 
he suspected Adrian could not spare time from 
attendance on a certain fair lady to whom he is 
at present entirely devoted.” 

Calmly, very calmly, Adela inquired— 

** And who is she, mamma ?”’ 

‘‘That is exactly the query I propounded to 
Mr. Bell, darling, who replied that he must not 
betray his friend’s secrets, and changed the sub- 
ject instantly. At all events, the matter does 
not concern us, Adela.”’ 

And the fond mother toyed with a glossy curl 
which reposed on Adela’s alabaster neck, and 
looked lovingly into her daughter’s blue eyes, as 
though she sought a response there, but she 
found none. 

‘‘ Adrian,” said Herbert Bell, a few days after 
Adela had left the neighborhood, ‘Adrian, I 
know not if I have so good and true a friend in 
the world as you are, and I wish to confide to 
you my future plans, at the same time soliciting 
your advice in a matter nearly concerning my 
future happiness. I have long been ardently at- 
tached to Adela Edgerton,” here Adrian started 
and turned ashy white, while his companion 
continued with the most unblushing assurance, 
and an air of perfect candor; ‘I have some rea- 
son to think my prospects flattering in that 
direction. But you know my father, and whe 
ther he would approve—” 

‘‘ Hold!” cried Adrian, with a Jook of surprise 
and indignation, as he drew himself up to his 
full height, and waved his hand impatiently, 
‘your father object to your union with Adela !— 
I mean Miss Edgerton—that~is impossible. Do 
not ask me to believe it.” 

‘* And why not?” 

«Because, in the first place, such a marriage 
would elevate any man, in a merely worldly 
point of view; in the second, the young lady 
herself is of value beyond all praise.” 

This was said in a deep, husky voice, and with 
® precision so marked, that every word seemed 
to stand alone, sealed by the impress of truth; 
and Adrian slowly strode away. 

The friends were sundered. 

A splendid equipage rolls along the thronged 
street of the metropolis. Its silver-mounted 
equipments glitter in the sun, and in it half re- 
poses the lovely Adela, but she seems strangely 
abstracted. She scarcely notes the gallant who, 
mounted on a dashing steed, and wearing a look 
of triumph, rides by the side of the carriage. 
That dark and subtle’eye cannot be mistaken— 
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the cold sardonic smile can belong to none but 
Herbert Bell. In her drives, in her walks, in 
her box at the theatre, in her evening rejoinder 
with her friends, he was ever at her side with 
quick unobtrusive attentions. Frowns could not 
discourage him. All repulses were unheeded, 
and nothing short of downright insult would 
drive him frora his post. 

‘¢Mamma,” said Adela, ‘‘I find the constant 
assiduities of Mr. Bell very annoying. I really 
wish he would desist from his unceasing attend- 
ance on us wherever we go. Positively, 1 can- 
not submit to be pursued as if by a shadow, and 
a most disagreeable one, at every step. I shall 
deny myself to him when he calls this morning.” 

“As you please, my child,” returned Mrs. 
Edgerton, adjusting the lilac tie of her morning- 
cap, and smiling very sweetly, ‘‘do not be 
severe, Adela; the young man loves you, I well 
believe, truly and sincerely; still, as you say, he 
is over attentive. I find him convenient some- 
times, too, for he makes himself useful in many 
ways, when the services of one above a servant 
are desirable. As for his absurd idea of winning 
your regard, no one except himself entertains 
the thought.” 

‘‘You are mistaken, mamma; for, no longer 
than yesterday, I was jested about him by Maria 
Lee,” and the proud maiden threw back her 
stately head with an air of injured dignity, then, 
bursting into a merry Jaugh, which brought sun- 
shine to her face, continued, ‘‘ there must be an 
end of it at once.” 

It were better for many concerned, had this 
resolution been sooner taken and actedon. Re- 
ports had gone abroad that Herbert Bell was 
the accepted lover of Adela, and these had reach- 
ed the ears of Adrian Delmar. Coldly they 
smote on his heart. He heard them as words 
of doom, and never, till then, did he sound the 
depths of his soul, and discover how blent with 
its every aspiration the fair Adela was. 

To the Crescent City he went—that mart of 
nations, the resort of the exile, and too often the 
grave of the stranger, where the vast Mississippi, 
bearing, on his leaden-hued bosom, the wealth 
of a continent, lays it down at the feet of the 
Queen of the West, There, too, across the 
stormy gulf, freighted with tropic luxuries and 
eastern treasures, the wave-worn vessel anchors. 
What forests of masts throng her harbor! How 
tall her spires rise! In what long file her shops 
extend, exhibiting superb manufactures of every 
description, velvets and silks, silver and gold 
and gems, china, woolen goods, linen, ironware, 
in short, everything known in the civilized 
world! What an active, intelligent, abounding 
population. Dress, equipage, everything denotes 
prosperity. Thus it is with the living—but 
near at hand are the dwellings of the dead, peo- 





pled with countless hosts. Yonder rise mourn- 
ful cypress groves, and trees laden with droop- 
ing moss; under foot is a loamy soil, and here 
and there a stagnant pool sends up its noxious 
vapors. Amidst the sedge and grass, 2 poison- 
ous serpent is seen to glide. There too, the 
orange tree waves its golden fruit, pale, fra- 
grant flowers and broad shining leaves. The 
luxuriant geranium, tall and spreading, opens 
her odorous blooms; and the deep-dyed rose 
leans lovingly against the lofty wall, The plea- 
sures of life, the gloom of death are nearly 
allied, Such is New Orleans—a proud, but 
fearful name! 

And now the pestilence was abroad. Disease 
shook his fell banner in the tainted atmosphere— 
a& sure precurser of grim death—who followed 
with unsparing scythe—the king of the city. 
Mark his awful tokens, the frequent hearse, the 
new-made grave—the unburied dead, who can 
obtain no tomb, and lie in piteous abandonment, 
little recking the fate of their once loved body ! 

Adrian Delmar, amidst this scene of horror, 
stood calm, aye, calm as when he heard the an- 
nouncement that his Adela was the destined 
bride of another. Then died his better part of 
life; and, though firm in duty now, he was a 
fearless and reckless man. With a spirit of ad- 
venture, peculiar to his age and country, he had 
long desired to visit the West, but a strong tie 
bound him to the bright clime of the South. 
That tie had been rudely severed. There he 
could not abide; and having selected his present 
residence, as one affording facilities for a de- 
termined man in his profession, which was that 
of law, he resolved to abide his fate. ‘Ile 
would not,” he said, ‘leave the city, because it 
was sickly—he deemed it unmanly to do so.” 

‘That is a very interesting young man,” re- 
marked Mr. Le Compte, a gentleman of fortune 
and high position, to his lady one morning, as 
Adrian passed the window of their breakfast- 
room. ‘‘ His mind is one of uncommon strength 
and energy—handsome, too, very handsome,” 
continued he, ‘‘ I wonder if he has friends here?” 

** Ah, Victor,” responded the lady, “‘ you may 
well ask, for the time requires friends. A 
stranger, too—yes, that is sad. Where is he 
staying ?” 

‘¢ At the Saint Charles.” 

“It will never do,” said the pretty French- 
woman. ‘Why not bring him here, Victor? 
If he does not fall sick, we shall but gain an 
agreeable guest in these dull times; and if he 
does, we must do the best we can for him. What 
say, Estelle?” 

Estelle, thus questioned, replied— 

«Bring him, by all means, and I assure you 
I shall not fall in love with him, madame.”’ 

Mr. Le Compte hastened to fulfil his beneyo- 
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lent intentions toward the stranger, and Adrian, 
not sorry to quit the heartless home of a superb 
hotel, did not hesitate to accept the invitation, 
as he had noted the kindly temper and polished 
manner of him who proffered it. Besides, his 
heart had been wrung, and his sympathies fully 
aroused by the scenes of sudden, uncared for 
death which he had there witnessed. 

The morning after his removal, his place was 
vacant at the table, and Mr. Le Compte, trou- 
bled at the absence of his guest, repaired to his 
room. Adrian had not risen. His eyo was 
dreamy and abstracted. His cheek flushed, and 
his pulses high and swift. It was too true— 
fever had seized its victim. There was no time 
to be lost. With prompt and ready zeal, Mr. Le 
Compte, without a word, proceeded to the house 
of his intelligent physician, and returning, intro- 
duced him into the chamber of the sick man, 
whose illness had progressed alarmingly, so that 
the doctor shook his head, and to Mr. Le 
Compte’s anxious inquiry, only responded— 

‘¢ Bad, very bad!” 

‘¢We must do all we can, doctor.” 

‘‘Certainly, yes.” 

Then came the racking pain, the weariness 
which could find no rest, and finally, the wander- 
ing intelligence, bright, fervid, uncertain, which 
knew his friends, and yet confounded them with 
others, dearer and more remote. Then came 
delirium. How poetic was his language, as in 
glowing terms he talked of Enfield and that fair 
zirl who had been the spirit-dream of his youth! 
He said there ,was an angel on earth who had 
trod by his side, but she was lost. Those around 
understood not his ravings, nor what strong rea- 
son he had to reproach the false friend, whose 
evil eye, he declared, dwelt on him always, and 
froze his heart with despair—weakness super- 
yened, and restlessness was not lessened by ex- 
haustion. 

‘If he can sleep, there may be hope,” said 
the physician, to Mr. Le Compte. 

Then the patient fell into a stupor, and so 
pale was his aspect, that his friend, addressing 
the doctor, asked— 

‘Is it sleep, or death ?”’ 

There was no reply. 

Adela Edgerton, what would you have given 
to bathe those pale temples, and wipe the dew 
from that cold forehead? But you are ignorant 
of the calamity which impends, threatening to 
involve your life in the blackness of darkness. 

Soon after her return to Enfield, Adela heard 
with dismay that Adrian had left the country 
suddenly. A light broke on her. She called to 
mind a thousand ways in which his love for her 
had been manifest in deeds, if not in words. A 
secret misgiving stole over her. She sought 
solitude, and in her rambles about the woods of 





‘Enfield, while blood-red bay leaves hetokened 


approaching autumn—while the Spanish bayonet 
displayed its pyramid of snowy and scentless 
flowers—while dogwood enlivened, and com- 
mingling colors enriched the forests, she would 
sit on some fallen trunk, and large tears coursed 
silently down her cheeks. One evening, as she 
sat thus, her old nurse, observing that she took 
frequently the same direction, followed her, and 
with the liberty warranted by her tried services 
and known attachment to her young mistress, 
addressed her thus— 

‘* My dear child, what ken be de matter wid 
you? A-weepin, too! Don’t cry, my dear. 
Ah! I knowed how it would be, when he went 
away lookin so woful—and I ken tell you what, 
nobody but dat fox, Massa Herbert Bell, is done 
dis ting.” 

Adela started. 

‘¢What are you talking about, Mom Amy? 
I do not understand you.” 

**Don’t tell me dat, my blossom. What for 
has 1 been watchin you, and tendin you all your 
blessed life, if I can’t see when you is in trouble, 
and more dan dat, if I can’t signify de cause, 
too? Do you mind when you was in town, and 
word come to us, sayin you would marry dat 
same Massa Herbert, jist as if I would be owned 
by de likes of him!” Here the countenance of 
Amy assumed an expression of disdain. ‘* Well, 
dat berry day I seed Mass’ Adrian Delmar, and 
he was clean changed. Ah! says I, here is a 
pretty stew, and dere is one for my child. Next 
ting, he was gone, and here you is cryin now. 
Don’t I know all ?” 

‘*Hush, hush, Mom Amy; Adrian Delmar is 
nothing tome. When last invited to my father’s 
house, he did not come or even send an excuse. 
Besides, I heard—but ’tis no matter! You must 
not speak of these things, my good Mommer.” 

‘‘And what for should’nt I speak? Is I a 
common sarvant in your moder’s house, my 
lamb? Aint you near to me as my own Bella, 
and aint I watchin for your welfare? I tell you 
dat Herbert Bell (I'll not massa him again,) has 
sown strife where dere ought to be peace. Did’nt 
he hide de note for de party, what was wrote by 
your own hand, and den say he forgot to gib it 
to massa’ Adrian, poor boy? Aha! Davy, his 
man, tell’d me dat.” 

«‘It is impossible that he could be so base,” 
said Adela,” thrown off her guard by this infor- 
mation. 

“It aint no ways onpossible, honey,” per- 
sisted Amy. ‘‘ Did’nt he hab de assurance to 
insinivate to mass’ Adrian dat you was going’ to 
marry himself,” (again she tossed her head in 
scorn, and striking the stick, which had aided 
her steps, forcibly on the ground,) ‘‘ Davy tell’d 
me dat, too!” 
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And now all was plain to Adela. How regret- 
fully she thought of the past—how cheerless 
seemed the future! She felt wronged and mis- 
erable. Adrian alone occupied her thoughts. 
Mrs. Edgerton sought to amuse her daughter, 
and soon a party was again announced at En- 
field. Vain were the expostulations of Adela— 
her mother did not comprehend her circumstances 
as did old Amy—occupied alone with broad 
views of life, Mrs. Edgerton did not examine its 
minute details. The practical, common sense of 
old Amy would have stood her lady in good stead 
here. But Mrs. Edgerton never dreamed that 
her daughter, the all admired Adela, could know, 
for an instant, the pains of disappointed affection. 

The sinking sun reposed on a pile of purple 
and saffron clouds, from behind which his golden 
rays streamed over earth, touching all things 
with glory. ‘‘Ah! soon,” thought Adela, ‘ will 
those departing beams leave earth, as I am left, 
covered with gloom and darkness.” That night, 
as Adela sat at the superb table, Epicurean in 
its recherche viands, exquisite in its almost royal 
service, her laugh was lightest, and the play of 
her wit keenest—none fancying how much at va- 
riance with her feelings such gaiety was. Then, 
while she played and sang, in her own simple, 
pathetic manner, songs that were sad, (she never 
chose lively ones now) if her voice did falter, 
none ascribed it to the excess of emotion which 
was its real spring. 

** Adela, sing us ‘The last link is broken,” re- 
quested a lady. 

‘¢Oh, no! don’t ask me to repent all that non- 
sense about links and hearts, and nightly prayers ; 
the thing is too full of absurdity and sickly sen- 
timent for my taste.” 

‘* Why, I’m sure the one you only now finished 
is, at least, as objectionable on the points you 
mention. Sing it, pray!” 

Adela complied—and as she went through the 
slow, solemn air, she looked the image of hope- 
less misery—yet no one saw or heeded her woe- 
fraught face. She had a sad, rather impressive 
way of singing, was all they said; all they 
thought. We are aset of deceivers to each other 
in this world, beyond doubt—often necessarily 
so. She was thinking, then, of one who had 
often listened to that song, the approval of whose 
soul-speaking eye had been her best reward, and 
now all praise seemed cold, vain, worthless. 
Bodily she was present, but, in spirit, she, too, 
dwelt in the Crescent City, the city of grandeur 
and death. 

‘‘No more parties, mamma,” said she, as the 
last carriage departed, and she threw her arms 
about her mother’s neck and wept. 

‘* Darling, are you ill?” 

‘Only weary, dearest mother, very, very 
weary.” 





‘* Go quickly to bed, love ; all will be well to- 
morrow.” 

So said, and so thought, the affectionate mo- 
ther, who, still anxious, retired to her sleeping 
room, and summoned Amy thither, with a view to 
consulting her on the state of Adela’s health. 
The old woman came, and there was an unwonted 
cloud on her brow as she stood waiting her mis- 
tress’ will. 

‘*Amy, do you think Adela is quite well? 
tell me, nurse, for well I know you love her.” 

‘¢Missis, has I permissionment to say de 
truth?” 

** Most assuredly, my faithful Amy.” 

‘*Den hear me, Missis; our darlin’ be breakin’ 
her poor heart for de loss of mass’ Adrian Del- 
mar,” (and Amy sunk her voice to a whisper,) 
‘‘what lubs her to de full as well as she does 
him. [is a humble ’oman, and I well knows de 
place of a sarvant, sense de Lord has made me 
so, but I ken see, in my poor place, what, may 
be, passes de notice of grand ladies like you, my 
precious Missis. Our young lady be one to lub 
goodness, and I tell you, Missis, mass’ Adrian 
Delmar be dearer to her dan you tinks. I sorry 
to say ‘dis—for why ?—dat ogly, cunnin’ sar- 
pent, Herbert Bell, tell’d me, dis day, dat mass’ 
Adrian Delmar be dead in New Orleans,—dead 
wid de yaller feber—de Lord rest his soul! But 
mind, Missis’, I don’t believe it, Marm. When 
you has lived as long in ’dis world as I has, you 
won’t gib creditment to all you hears,” 

‘Amy, you shock me. Dead, did you say? 
Adrian Delmar dead !” 

‘¢ No, Missis, I did not say it, mind dat, Her- 
bert Bell said it, and de Lord grant it be like all 
else he do say,—like his own self,—false!”’ 

‘‘Why do you think this, Amy? Bell would 
not dare to jest on such a subject.” 

‘‘He would jist dare any ’ting, marm, for de 
hope ob callin’ hisself my master and your son— 
and, failin’ dat, he would do any ’ting for de 
wicked rewenge in his bussom—cause, dough 
dere was no word spoke, he knows dat mass’ 
Adrian and our Miss Adela was jist one in heart, 
dat is all.” 

‘‘Oh, Amy, you confound me! what is this I 


hear? It seems truth and fiction, strangely 
mingled. Help me, Amy, I know not what to 
do!” 


«¢ Alas, missis, dat our child’s great need should 
bring de likes ob you to speak sich words to old 
Amy! I has no pleasure in it—’tis strange like. 
But dat isnothin’. Poor Mrs. Delmar, if her son 
be dead, she should know it, and he de only ting 
in de wide world dat she caresfor. Let me alone, 
missis—I is old—I will do nothin’ to shame you; 
but de truth must be giv up.” 

Mrs. Edgerton bowed her proud head on her 
hand, and all the mother came ovor her. She 
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reviewed ata glance, her early and romantic love 
for Frederick Edgerton. She cast aside, in an 
instant, all thoughts but such as the occasion 
seemed todemand. , 

“Do as you will, Amy. I am powerless to 
act here ;’’ and she retreated like one abashed, in 
the presence of her old nurse. 

Mrs. Delmar, the widowed mother of Adrian, 
sat alone, and there was gloom on her brow and 
trouble in her heart. The worst apprehensions 
appalled her. A beloved and only son was absent 
and in danger. She had long, long ago, mourned 
over the grave of a husband, who left her a youth- 
ful widow; for the season had not closed, and 
scarcely were her bridal flowers withered, when, 
by a frightful accident, she was deprived of him 
she most loved. Experience alone can inform us 
of her desolation in those dark days of her sad 
history, but when Adrian, her beautiful boy, was 
given her as a new bond to life, and a seal to the 
love that could not die, the fountains of her heart 
were opened afresh; she lived for her child, and 
in him saw the image and the sweet remem- 
brancer of the lost. Years sped on—all her hopes 
were fulfilled. Her orphan son had grown into 
manhood; and, if admired by all, how did he 
appear in the eyes of his mother? Then, pos- 
sossing, as he did, qualities rare and attractive, 
we may readily see in what esteem she held him. 
But Mrs. Delmar was a christian, and she strove 
to submit all things to the guidance of that Provi- 
dence Which decides better for us than we can 
for ourselves. And now the time had come when 
her spirit would be tried as if by fire. 

There was a rap at the door. She arose and 
opened it with a quick, nervous motion: ‘‘ Have 
you a letter, Jacob ?” 

‘*Yes, marm.” 

Fearfully, tremblingly, she tore off the enve- 
lope—her eye glanced like lightning over its con- 
tents. Her heart heaved; she drew a long breath, 
and ejaculated as she fell on her knees, ‘‘ Father, 
all merciful, I thank thee for this, that, in the 
midst of judgment thon hast remembered mer- 
ey!” Then rising, she spoke to her servant in 
kindly tones: 

*« Jacob, your Master has been very ill, but is 
better, Iam informed by the unknown friend, who 
has acted the part of the good Samaritan, and 
writes to inform me of my son’s recovery.” 

‘Tank heaben, Missis,” said the serving man, 
with emphasis. 

Jacob went quietly out, aye, and quickly too, 
for he well knew that Amy, the old nurse, awaited 
him in the kitchen; and he had a secret of his 
own for wishing to conciliate old Amy, of all hu- 
man beings, which secret we will allow to trans- 
pire for the benefit of those interested, Bella, 
the daughter of the nurse, had long since won 
honest Jacob’s affections, and he felt himself 





bound, as all true lovers should feel, to win, if 
possible, the good opinion of his intended, or de- 
sired mother-in-law. He assumed an air of coa- 
sequence, however, on entering the kitchen, and, 
shaking hands with Amy, remarked, «*I is awful 
tired, Aunt Amy—a weary way has I rode to de 
post office, dis day, and de letter I bringed to 
our Missis is paid me for all my trouble, I ken 
tell you.” 

‘*Jacob, Jacob, let me ax you one question. It 
aint hard to answer, and den you may rest ten 
days, if you likes; does dat same letter gib know- 
ledge ob Mass’ Adrian ?” 

‘Aunt Amy,” responded Jacob, determined 
to make the best use of his information, and 
further his own views by sodoing. ‘Aunt Amy, 
what for is I a goin’ to tell you all I knows, and 
you no ways obleegin me in respec’ to Bella, 
dough [ has courted dat gal for sich a long time, 
and, to my mind, she be no bit against de offers I 
has made her, only waitin’ for your word—which 
same word I must git dis blessed night—and, 
after dat, ax me what you choose, aunty, I will 
answer strait-forrard.” 

‘* Well, dear Jacob,” said the perplexed nurse, 
‘*T will gib my consent for you and Bella to 
please yourselves, if you jist tell me right away 
what I axes about de letter.” 

“¢ Dis is it, den,” satd Jacob in the full assur- 
ance of victory, ‘‘ Mass’ Adrian, you see, aunty, 
be in New Orleans, you know dat. Well, he 
catched de feber dere, and has been nigh to dyin’ ; 
but our missis, tank Farrer, got a letter by my 
hand, dis minnit, forewarnin’ her dat her son be 
out’ of danger and comin’ home.” 

‘¢ Jacob, for de bringin’ ob dat same, I gib you 
Bella and my blessin’ to boot.” 

Jacob cut a caper, figuring the movement of 
an African reel, and fairly embraced the old 
woman, saying, ‘‘Dis be a good night for us 
all.” 

It may here be stated, that, though Jacob’s 
statement respecting the illness and recovery of 
his young master was strictly correct. yet the 
“coming home” was an addition of his own, in- 
tended to enhance the value of his communi- 
cation. 

Meantime, Mrs. Edgerton, relying on the ap- 
titude of Amy for making discoveries, herself 
perplexed and ill at ease, strove to interest and 
amuse her daughter, and in the evening some 
friends calling in, Mrs. Edgerton laughed, chat- 
ted, and tried to dissipate her.own anxiety, (as 
woman will,) amidst trifles and pleasant dis- 


‘course. 


One of the visitors, Maria Lee, addressing 
Adela, said, ‘‘My dear girl! you really are too 
cruel. Why, here is Herbert Bell gone no one 
knows where, and Adrian Delmar dead of yellow 
fever in New Orleans,” 
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Deadly was the pallor which overspread Adela’s 
face at these words, but, by strong effort, she 
controlled herself, and faintly articulated, ‘‘ Ma- 
ria, for the love of Heaven don’t speak so—what 
can you mean ?”’ 

“Only this, Adela—we all know, have always 
known, Adrian’s devotion to you, and when the 
report of your engagement to Herbert Bell 
reached us, (I, for one never believed it,) why; 
Adrian left immediately for the West, and now, 
poor fellow! report says he is dead. I really 
wish you would learn some mercy toward your 
admirers.”’ 

And so the thoughtless girl rattled on. Adela 
supported herself, or rather was sustained by 
maidenly pride, till her guests departed, when, 
totally overcome, she fell to the floor in a state 
of insensibility. Mrs. Edgerton, wild with alarm, 
hung over her daughter and called her by every 
endearing epithet known to a mothers’ vocabulary 
of exhaustless love. 

At last, she slowly unclosed her eyes, and, 
looking around with a bewildered air, repeated 
the words, ‘‘deal! dead! oh, mamma, this is 
frightful—who said I did it? I loved Adrian, 
mamma—what did I say ?” 

Amy soon approached, and courtesying respect- 
fully to Mrs. Edgerton, spoke: ‘‘ Leave her wid 
me, missis. I has a way ob my own wid her.” 
She laid her hard, black hand on the head of 
Adela and whispered in her ear. A faint color 
robed the cheek of the maiden; her eye caught 
a gleam of hope, and throwing her arms about 
old Amy’s neck, she shed abundance of tears. 

Once more the wide halls of Enfield were 
brightly illuminated. There were white-robed 
fairy forms flitting through the saloon and eorri- 
dor. Music rolled softly on the air, and sweet 
perfumes emulated the breath of Araby the blest. 





Some happy event, surely, prompts this gorge- 
ous festival. A pair advance; we recognize in 
one the commanding port and lustrous eye, the 
Saxon locks and pale high brow of Adrian Del- 
mar; and, in the vision of virgin beauty which 
hangs on his arm, crowned with a wreath of 
orange blossoms, and half enyeloped in the sil- 
very folds of her bridal veil, we cannot fail to 
identify the peculiar and madonna countenance 
of Adela Edgerton. Old Amy, leaning on her 
staff, is stationed in the spacious verandah, and 
Jacob, escorting Bella, stands by the side of his 
intended mother-in-law. 

Let us look within. Proudly the father eyes 
his lovely daughter, and the mother’s cheek, 
moistened with tears, betrays unwonted emotion; 
for to-night she resigns the lamb of her fold, the 
solitary rose in her garden of life, to the keeping 
of another. But that other is known, valued, 
appreciated, and with fearless trust, both parents 
give their heartfelt amen to the ceremony, which 
rather endows them with a son than robs them of 
a daughter. And there sits one who was carly 
widowed, one who had drank deeply of the waters 
of affliction, and whose fervent, effectual prayer 
had availed much, ‘‘In the midst of judgment 
remember mercy!” The judgment had passed 
away, the mercy was remembered, and that tried 
woman had risen from the ashes of her mourn- 
ing to behold her highest earthly wishes realized— 
Adrian happy—what more had she to live for 
now? What more to desire? 

A year after, she asked herself the question, 
and looking into the hazel eyes of her grandson, 
answered, *‘That I may see this boy resemble 
his father—aye, and his grandfather, whom I 
hope to meet sometime in a better world. Oh, 
that I then may say, ‘‘ Lord, here am I and the 
children whom thou hast given me ” 
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GENZANO, (18 miles from Rome,) Oct. 8, 1854. 

Tar second crop of figs still eontinues—the 
fruit is smaller in size than that of tho first, 
more honied and more solid; the white ones 
are richer and more delicate in texture than the 
blue. The peasant women bring them fresh 
every morning—eight for a baiocco (cent.) 
While eating them, you think no fruit was ever 
so luscious. The large walnuts are ripe, and 
new roast chestnuts are just appearing in the 
streets. One might thrive, not badly, on this 
out-door fare, living literally on almost ‘‘ nothing 
a year”—forty chestnuts for a baiocco, fifteen 
walnuts for ditto. Fruits and fried pudding at 
every corner—a friendly sky and hammock for 
solace—musquitoes rare, scorpions less so—and 





not dangerous just now. Were it not for the 
malaria at night, we might all turn nomads, 


housing in the hollow elms when it rained, and 
in their shade when it shined, putting up com- 
fortably at the “‘ Star Hotel,” as the ragged boy 
at the Bocca di Papa said he did, showing us 
his pallette of rushes under a tree. 

The vine has entirely failed again in this 
region, though we are told that in the north of 
Italy, and even near us at Marino and Veletri, 
the wine will be much better than for several 
previous years. The neighboring peasants are 
deploring too the scentiness of the apple crop, 
on which great dependence is laid for winter 
sustenance. ~ The loss of the grape for successive 
seasons has produced a disconraging poverty in 
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many small towns otherwise well to do; the en- 
tire revenue of many families depending on a 
vineyard which now for seven years has yielded 
little but disappointment; even the small quan- 
tity of wine made, being of a detestable quality, 
from the spoiled grapes used for it. Here every 
holding back of nature affects most vitally the 
poorer classes, who, at best, when working on 
the campagna, with full wages of ten cents per 
day, consume half that in bread alone. 

The tomato is common as with us, but like 
what Hercules took as the Hesperides—they are 
called ‘‘ Apples of Gold.” As the grape, they 
are trained on reeds toripen. Among vegetables 
less homelike, there is the cucuzza, a kind of 
squash or pumpkin; but when used for cooking, 
it is picked young, looking like a juvenile pump- 
kin when the blow is just withered. Sliced thin 
in soups, they soften like a jelly, and fried and 
stewed, have the consistency of cooked cucumber. 

Then there is the broccoli, something be- 
tween cabbage and cauliflower; and artichokes, 
that grow above ground—now out of season; 
and dandelion herbage and fennel-root, used for 
salad; and celery, boiled like parsnips; and 
gobbo, something of the same sort of a larger 
growth; and pomegranates, not so sweet as 
those at Jerusalem; and peaches, which unfor- 
tunately are never left to ripen on the trees; 
and most delicious pears, at three cents the 
pound; and blackberries in the greatest pro- 
fusion, which the people will not eat, from the 
superstition that the devil has trailed over the 
bushes, leaving the color of his tracks on the 
berries. 

Maccaroni and the other pastes are, of course, 
a staple; grated cheese goes with them, and into 
all soups. On Fridays and fast-days in Rome, 
the razzos offer you frogs for soup, commended 
as specifics for cleansing the blood. Blood-pud- 
ding lies always on a street counter at the corner 
of the Corso. Calves’ brains and cocks’ combs 
are never a novelty; hedgehog is placed on the 
lists of the ¢trattorias, at this season—good as 
dog’s meat, I am told. Goat and buffalo milk 
cheeses are various. The goats go about them- 
selves in herds to the doors of the people to be 
milked. The buffalo, nothing like our wild 
bison, is a draught animal, like the ox, smaller 
than he, and as much uglier as the donkey than 
the horse. They are dark, short haired, thick 
hided as an elephant, with sLort heavy horns— 
docile, and instead of being driven in the yoke, 
follow their conductor, whose long pole rests on 
their heads, 

The oxen are very beautiful, of a light iron- 
gray color, with mild faces and long wide branch- 
ing horns; they are of a large size, and wear 
rings in their noses, by which they are guided 
with rope-reins. The cows are of the same 


t 





color, and almost as large; not very milch look- 
ing, but beautiful as the transformed Jupiter 
that seduced Europa to elopement. Herds of 
these, with their fathers and uncles, grazing as 
in the Valley of Egeria, near Rome, present 
one of the most beautiful and characteristic pic- 
tures of Italy—overlooking them is the pretty 
brick temple of Bacchus, the Ilex Grove of Nu- 
ma, and nearer Egeria’s grotto, where they may 
go to drink, and around a long stretching ver- 
dant valley for their pasture. 

The donkeys serve every turn here as in 
Rome—carry cardinals at Castello, and us and 
the peasants at Genzano, beside theirs and 
our traps, and all sorts of conceivable conve- 
niences. For the items of a donkey’s back-load, 
see the catalogue of human necessities. Besides 
baskets balanced over them with wine, grapes, 
vegetables and grain, and two women astride 
one, they are tucked under pyramids of faggots, 
bound together with withes, brushing both the 
way-sides, or into mammoth stacks of grain, corn- 
husks, or cane-stalks—hay, food and fuel, Asi- 
nus brings to his master, with a modest handful 
of cane leaves for his own supper. If we go up 
Monte Cavi, one carries each of us, and another 
our provisions. The native women ride them 
astride like themen. English saddles are offered 
to strangers, and beside our ordinary side-saddle, 
there is another for ladies, in which they sit as 
in a low-backed arm-chair, the feet resting on a 
board suspended from the saddle at the side of 
the animal. In our excursions among the moun- 
tains and around the lakes, the donkeys are our 
inseparable companions. If they donot enhance 
our speed, they relieve the fatigue of the way, 
letting us walk when we are tired of their gait, 
and ride when we are tired of ours. Their halts 
and brays and stubborn considerations, and stoic 
imperturbabilities, and meek receptions of our 
poundings give variety to the way and diversion 
tous. Ina long cavalcade, the laziest ones are 
placed in the middle of the file, and with such 
management they all jog on together. When 
your own means of urging are exhausted, the 
donkey boy adds the tonic of his oil of beach to 
the flagging one, but not a spark of a start is 
struck out from his resounding bones, he may 
gradually quicken his pace, but from no sudden 
emotion. If you cannot he a dromedary, be a 
donkey—bear all things, be patient, insensible 
to insult and slow to anger—plod on, turn neither 
to the right nor to the left, but to brouse and run 
over those who do not turn out for you in your 
sanctimonious straight-forwardness. Those that 
are {distinctly marked with the cross, are most 
esteemed by the Italians; and, indeed, donkey 
seems the best kind of a Catholic, something 
like a monk, long-eared, thick-skinned, short- 
haired, deep-voiced, given to chanting, patient, 
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fasting often, and backed with a burden of the 
traps of the hierarchy. Cane, straw and weeds 
afford his princlpal nourishment; and, in fact, 
here among the poor, I suppose his actual exist- 
ence begins near where that of Pat’s horse ended, 
just where he learned to live without eating. 
Donkey, on this, seems as contented as we, with 
all the views and fruits and flowers I have men- 
tioned. Leaving him to ponder thereon, let us 
turn to other things. 

Independent of its antique setting of history, 
the Genzano of to-day is worth mentioning. 
Beautiful as was nature around her twenty-five 
hundred years ago, and rich and charming as is 
its autumn ripeness now; and varied as are its 
souvenirs since creation’s adolescence, still the 
present town holds well its own; quaint graces 
sit on her wrinkled age, middle-aged patches and 
modern facings hold together its outward attire. 
Little Lake Nemi, instead of reflecting the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter, and holding a mirror to Diana, 
wears on its bosom the image of a Capuchin 
convent—a ducal palace, an Italic English villa, 
and some crumbling modern walls, with a baize 
of green around her, and Nemi im white on her 
back. 

Murray and others rate the population of Gen- 
zano from three to six thousand (as nearly as 
‘¢ guides” usually agree.) There seems little pos- 
sibility of its being over-estimated, as every 
family, like that of John Rogers, has as many as 
nine small children, at least—and always one at 
the breast. Poor as they are, they rejoice in 
their numbers as so many offerings to the Virgin 
and to Paradise.. The ‘‘dwon aria,” they say, 


favors their increase; and some frankly avow their | 


hope to gain the prize allotted to the mother of 
twelve living children, which is a comfortable 
little family annuity. 

The looks, the ways and means of these people 
are an endless novelty to our more modern fash- 
ion and civilization, The men have a nondescript 
every-day costume of ragged shirt and breeches, 
joined around the waist by a twisted scarf. In 
cool weather, and on gala days, there is a waist- 
coat of velvet, and jacket and breeches of blue, 
with leather leggins buckled and strapped up on 
the outside from the ankle to the knee. A felt 
steeple-hat, with a feather or rose in it, and 
heavy nails in their soles, get them up on all oc- 
casions. 

The women wear, every day, short petticoats, 
bulged out behind with a little bustle, to which 
are attached suspenders of cloth, united by lac- 
ings half up the back, where they divide, passing 
over the shoulders, to attach in front, by strings, 
to the dusto—for thus are named, indiscrimi- 
nately, the various corsets and supports worn by 
the contadini in their costumes. They are made 
of iron, boards, whalebone—one or all—covered, 





for best, with bright cloth or silk, and for com- 
mon, with dark tow texture, and are always worn 
on the outside of the sleeved chemise or jacket. 
Those of the Frascati costume are without shoul- 
der straps, and go around the figure like stiff 
corsets, with an iron band in the frame, around 
the front and down before. That of the Alba- 
nesi, Genzanese, and L’ Arricians, is a stiff piece, 
six or seven inches square, placed below the 
breast, curving out like a half circle, and giving 
a very queer look to the figure. The skirt and 
apron are tied around the middle, the lower part 
of the curve supporting them in front, and to the 
upper corners ; the back suspenders are tied with 
strings. The chemise, skirt, and dusio are the 
neccessary triple unity of the female costume 
here. These are varied and added to, as times 
and means permit; but the radicals never change. 
On féte days, and among those easier to live, a 
nice white jacket, in summer, and a red one in 
winter, with tight sleeves, cover the waist and 
arms ; and over this a large white kerchief, pinned 
down in plaits in two places behind on the neck. 
In front, the Genzanese tuck the corners of the 
kerchief under the dus‘o, and the Albanese bring 
them over it, and tie them under the apron. 
Sometimes it is embroidered elaborately, and 
again is of colored or silken stuff. The throat is 
left bare, and much oftener far below it, though 
the young women are more modest, and, when in 
full dress, wear an embroidered chemisetto, which 
they bring over or under the dusfo, as the ker- 
chief. Then, too, the skirt is long and full, and 
of any chosen stuff or color—as of silk, brocade, 
muslin bordered with ribbon, all without flounces, 
and ironed down lengthwise in small folds. With 
such, a lace embroidered kerchief, coral neck- 
lace, breast-pin, pendant ear-rings, and mits for 
the hands, are de rigeur. This costume gives u 
most matronly air to the young girls, who all 
look like incipient mothers or nurses. The hair 
of the women is usually remarkably abundant 
and very dark ; that of the front half of the head 
is parted in the middle, braided and coiled on the 
temples, and fastened there by crossed hair-pins; 
the rest is braided and turned around a comb 
behind, and still more secured by a silver pin or 
skewer, half an inch wide at one end, and half 
a foot long—sometimes engraved, and again 
rounded and headed with filigree fiowers or balls 
of worked silver. Acoronet of bright red rib- 
bon, in box plaits, carried around the back braid, 
is worn by the Alban nurses, who are famous as 
those.of Bourgogne, . Others wear only the com- 
mon white coif, which is simply a piece of cloth 
a yard long and about a third as wide, folded 
crosswise and laid on the top of the head, and 
pinned to the hair in the region of the crown; it 
falls down on the neck behind, and about as low 
as the ears at the side—projecting as much as @ 
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Paris bonnet in front. This simple white gable 
roofing of the wowan is the prettiest and most 
picturesque part of their costume, In groups 
and processions, or in assemblies, as at church, 
the effect is very peculiar. 

The women, accustomed as they are to carry 
water and other burdens on their heads, all walk 
well, with an admirable setting of the neck on 
the shoulders, and a bearing that all the queens 
and empresses of Europe might envy. Those of 
Genzano are remarkably fine; more lithe in 
form than those of Albano and Frascati, with large 





well set eyes, short. upper lips, delicate noses, 
and graceful mouths and chins. The poor old 
women are, however, haggard, wrinkled, gnarled, 
and dark, like the knotty trunk-of a tree. They 
go with their gray, unkempt locks streaming 
in the wind, their throats open and breasts half 
uncovered, locking really more hag and witch- 
like than any creatures I ever saw. The old beg- 
gar men are almost as frightful. Their coarse gray 
beard, hanging like withered moss from their 
faces and breasts—their greasy hats and mummy 
hands haunting you perpetually for gualche cosa. 





——---o> 


o> 


THE CAMP HUNT. 


As I was journeying through Mississippi, this 
fall, I arrived at Col. E 3, and put up for 
the night. Among the many amusing stories of 
backwood’s life that he told me, I have selected 
one to give to your numerous readers, which I 
will relate as nearly as I can recollect in the 
colonel’s own language. 

The time having expired in which we were 
forbidden to hunt, (for there is a law in our 
State that makes it criminal to kill deer five 
months in the year,) there was myself, the ma- 
jor, and Joe D., agreed to go some half dozen 
miles back in the swamp, to a lake, and take a 
camp hunt. Were you ever in a camp hunt? 
I suppose not, for if you ever had been in just 
such a hunt as I was, you would always recol- 
lect it with pleasure, not only as something new, 
but you would recollect it for the many amusing 
incidents that occurred—but enough. You know 
it was necessary for each of us to be provided 
with a good gun and plenty of ammunition. Then 
we had to get a sack of corn for our horses, for 
it was impossible to get through the rattan, 
green-briar and cane, that grow so spontaneously 
over our Mississippi bottoms, only on horseback. 
So the evening came, we met at the major’s, and 
all being ready, we started, each one of us 
mounted on a good horse, a sack of corn, &c., 
with just fifteen good hounds, (quite a small 
number.) We arrived safely at our place of des- 
tination, tied our horses to a stake, gave them a 
few ears of corn, brought up our wood for the 
night, and then we started to kill game for our 
supper. 

The major soon killed a fine buck, but I did 
not see any thing to shoot, and did not stay out 
long, but our friend Joe did not get in until near 
night, and told us wonderful tales, how he shot 
one deer down, and did not get it, how he crip- 
pled another—and a great many things that I 
could not believe, for he had never been in a 
hunt before; but he liked to brag about his 








courage, and how he would do provided he should 
see a bear, but I tell you, sir, a man will not 
fight a bear the first time he sees one, and I 
knew it; so I did not say much to him. Just 
as the sun was shedding his last rays of light 
from the west, we commenced preparing our 
supper, and selected a place to sleep for the 
night, and a beautiful night it was, to have no 
covering but the wide spreading branches of a 
gigantic oak, and the star-lit canopy of heaven; 
our fire was blazing brightly, our coffee was 
boiling, a slice of venison was on the coals, and 
friend Joe prating away, smoking a fine Havana, 
and every thing in a fine way, when our mirth 
and good humor was instantly hushed by the 
shrill scream of a panther; each one of us seized 
our guns, our dogs gave a low and sullen growl, 
and instantly started in pursuit. Joe appeared 
very anxious to follow, ‘‘ but by major and my 
self’s persuasion” he did not go. Nothing hap- 
pened that night, only Joe kept me awake to 
listen to a pack of hungry wolves that came 
round our camp. Early in the morning we 
started, each one of us going a different route, 
and were to meet at the camp at twelve o’clock. 
I soon killed a fine fat doe, and returned to the 
camp with it. 

Just as I was about to leave, I saw the major 
coming, and he told me had killed a fine bear, 
and we must have some fun with Joe; so we 
agreed to keep it secret from him, and we went 
and skinned it, and hung up the meat until night. 
We had killed another deer and taken it in, when 
Joe came as before, with nothing, but could tell 
how many he had killed, wounded, &c., that had 
got away from him, and at last swore he would 
hunt no more, but he would try his hand at 
fishing. Just the thing we wanted. When we 
left him in the evening, we told him there were 
a large number of bears about, from the signs 
we saw, and told him to keep a sharp lookout, 
as they might come for the fresh meat hung up. 
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But he swore he would slay the first one that 
came. Between sundown and dark, the major 
and myself slipped up to the camp, and as sure 
as I live, there was Joe up in a tree. Now, says 
the major, I will slip om the bear’s skin and get 
between Joe and his horse, then you must go to 
his horse and call him. When the major got to 
the place, I started along, whistling, and making 
a good deal of noise. As soon as Joe heard me 
he slipped down out of the tree, hollowing at 
the same time to know if I had killed any thing. 
I told him not, but I shot at a fine bear. When I 
got to his horse I called Joe to come to me, and 
he immediately started; when he came within a 
few feet of the major, he uttered a low growl, 
and started toward him. Joe looked round, saw 
the bear, as he thought—gave one loud squall— 
‘¢and sach a one I never heard from man before” 
—hollowing ‘‘a bear!’ ‘‘a bear!’ at the same 
time I took myself up a small tree as fast as I 





could, but got only high enough to keep him 
from coming up the same one. He ran to the 
tree I was on, caught hold of my feet, and com- 
menced jumping up and down as fast.as he could, 
screaming all the time, “it will kill me!” I 
I hollowed for him to run to some other tree, 
and he started and the major after him, he saw 
the bear (major) was gaining on him, he gave 
one spring to a small thicket of spice-wood, 
about as high as his head, and commenced trying 
to climb them as fast as he could, but as soon as 
he caught hold of one it would bend to the 
ground; at last, finding he could not climb 
them, he gave one loud scream and sunk on his 
knees, and I never heard such a prayer from a 
man before in all my life, and it was a long time 
before I could persuade him that it was no bear, 
ashe thought, After that Joe D. nevér could 
be persuaded to go a camp hunting any more. 
PHILO, 





MR. RACKET’S INSURANCE DINNER. 
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Ar fifty years of age, Timotheus Racket was 
elected director of the Grand Salamander Fire 
Insurance Company. Active, energetic, discreet 
and sober, a kind husband and indulgent father, 
deeply engaged in the soap business, and withall, 
detesting puns—Mr. Racket was universally ad- 
mired and respected. In the first year of his 
directorship, and to a degree dictatorship, the 
Grand Salamander gave its annual dinner to the 
directors, and Timotheus Racket attended it—its 
consequences we are about to give. 

At five o’clock on one Friday (dies ire!) in 
November, the directors sat down to a ‘‘ sump- 
tuous banquet”’—fisk, flesh (but no red-herrings) 
and game—or, as Porter’s Spirit raps it out, 
‘¢fur, fin and feather’’—and wine at discretion; 
or, as Mr. Racket had it, at indiscretion. He 
‘mixed liquors,” a crime bringing its own punish- 
ment to every one, except—barkeepers. 

But let us not, in our hot haste to get to the 
‘nd of this sketch and its consequent mental 
drink, in the shape of a moral, forget Mr. Timo- 
theus Racket’s better half, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, his better three quarters, since by so 
much did she outweigh her active, energetic, dis- 
creet and sober husband. 

Mrs. Racket! In this name was absorbed the 
once fragile, the now buxom figure of Juliana 
Johnson—not the one so feeling!y appealed to by 





Pp Le. 


Sanford of the Ethiopian tendency—but a certain 
Juliana of the Caucasian school; fair to look 
upon, with large lustrous eyes, dark hair, aqui- 
line nose, and all other belongings necessary to 
make a heroine of a fourth-edition novel, except 
fragility—that possession she laid no claim to— 
exulting rather in her appreciation of high living, 
her broad shoulders and her weight in the world. 
There is no necessity of reverting to the days of 
her dream-life, when she had once loved a man 
with a heart, suffice it she had dismissed him and 
taken up with Timotheus Racket, with money- 
bags; and so she went into society for distrac- 
tion, and found it. At the time Mr. Racket went 
to the Insurance dinner she had been in it twenty 
years, which added to twenty-four more when 
she was married, makes Mrs. Racket forty-four 
years of age—thanks to our arithmetical know- 
ledge! 

‘Shall I see youthis evening at Mrs. Smith’s ?” 
asked Mrs. Racket of her husband, on the morn- 
ing of the day of the Insurance dinner. 

‘¢ Possibly, my dear, I may get round there, 
but if I don’t, Bob will be there to see you 
home.” Bob was their only son, and his mother’s 
only escort, for his father rarely went into so- 
ciety—business proving an excuse. 

Mrs. Racket went to Mrs. Smith’s party, 
watched the dancing, noted the flirtations, re- 
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peated the colloquial phrases incident to parties, 
felt warm, watched the gas-lights, thought she 
should like to be kissed by a tall man in whisk- 
ers, the lion of the evening—end walked into 
supper. With the keen eye of a veteran warrior, 
she surveyed the table; noted the flowers slightly, 
but gave an approving glance at the game. 
*¢ Woodcocks in November are good!” said she to 
erself as she noticed a couple of dishes of those 
birds with theif#long-bills stuck under their shoul- 
ders. ‘Te ins! ah, ’'m glad of that,”—and 
here her me jons were interrupted by a sight 
of Dorsey, when she at once added to herself— 
“then I know they’re well cooked, he always has 
Augustiné.” “Although in conversation with old 
Doctor Flam, ostensibly ; she yet had the mental 
talk we -° written, and surveyed the entire 
table so that not even a coffee spoon escaped her 
attention. Doctor Flam knew her palate—he 
prescribed as she wished. Supper over, dancing 
was renewedin the parlor. ‘‘ Exercise after eat- 
ing is heathenish,” said Doctor Flam. Mrs. 
Racket was a Christian, she soon ordered her 
carriage and with Bob and a middle aged spin- 
ster lady, who never spun anything but endless 
yarns about ‘‘ how different the manners of gen- 
tlemen were when old Tom Jones was mayor ;” 
and this spinster Mrs. Racket had offered to take 
home in her carriage. Arrived at her house she 
bade ‘‘ good night” to the spinster and charged 
Bob to see her safely home, and as the carriage 
drove off, entered the hall, walked into the draw- 
ing room, turned up the gas and surveyed her 


portly figure in the glass prior to retiring for the | 


night, perfectly well satisfied, she passed on, 
ascended the stairs—first asking the waiter if 


Mister Racket had returned yet? and receiving | 


a negative, then telling him to sit up for Master 
Robert, entered her chamber. 

Years ago some one wrote a story touching a 
certain lady who, on retiring at night, saw the 
eyes of a portrait move; possessing great com- 


mand over her nerves she quietly summoned some | 


body, had the portrait investigated and found 
behind it a robber, who was secreted there with 
malice aforethought of robbing and murdering 
the said lady. By chance this story entered Mrs. 
Racket’s head just as she entered her chamber; 
she found the gas-light burning brightly. ‘‘ Sin- 
gular !” thought she, ‘‘some one must have been 
in here,” and as this thought struck her, she 
suddenly turned her head, and there—right un- 
der the low French bed, stuck out a pair of boots 
in a position warranting the belief that legs, and 
a human body with a head full of mischief, were 


attached. To say that Mrs. Racket’s heart beat 
faster is only saying the truth; but luckily for 
her, when she married Mr. Timotheus Racket 
she did not give him a half of it, so that she 
stood in that moment in possession of a whole 
heart and no fractions. Thus self-possessed, she 
commenced humming a tuné, then suddenly speak- 
ing out loud, she said, ‘‘ I declare James has for- 
gotten to bring upa pitcher of ice-water; I must 
order him to bring it,” and at once left the cham- 
ber, evidently forgetting the bell, and walked 
over to the dining-room. This ruse was intended 
to throw the concealed robber off guard. As soon 
as she had closed her chamber door she flew 
down stairs, sent off the waiter to the station- 
house, which luckily was only in the next block, 
and herself tremblingly waited his return in the 
vestibule. A few minutes only passed when the 
_ waiter returned with a couple of evening “stars,” 
and more on the road; who at once proceeded to 
the chamber to commence the capture of the mid- 
night robber, assassin, brigand, thief, burglar 
and so forth. While they were gallantly besieg- 
ing the enemy up-stairs, the carriage with Bob 
returned. He, finding his mpther in the draw- 
_ing-room, at once pacified her and then rushed 
| up stairs to assist in the capture. He entered 
the chamber just as one of the stars, with a re- 
' volver in one hand and ‘billy ” in his teeth, was 
| endeavoring with the other hand to draw forth 
the robber by one leg, from under the bed; while 
the other officer, similarly armed, was tugging 
away at the other leg. 
‘¢Le’m me be!” grunted the robber. 
“Come out o’ there you bloody blaggard!” 
roared one of the stars. 
‘«No use showing fight, we’re police!” chorused 
_ the other. 
| «@way an’ le’m me be!” was the sole re- 
sponse. At last, and with a long pull, a strong 
pull, and a pull all together, the stars jerked the 
robber from under the bed, revealing to the wide 
awake eyes of Bob no less a person than his 
father Timotheus Racket. A short explanation 
with the stars caused these worthies to under- 
stand the state of affairs, and before long the 
‘‘midnight robber” was fast asleep on the bed 
under which he had previously reposed. That 
Mrs. Racket next morning gave him a lecture 
and soda water, is ‘‘on record,” and that Mr. 
Racket never intends attending another Insurance 
dinner, is equally true—for, says Bob Racket, 
that Salamander Company never will insure a 
man from ‘burning a beautiful kiln!” (Anglice 
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A Farr greeting to you ladies all—and with you 
to the “‘ merry gentlemen” and all the grand army 
of the readers of Graham. We write in good spirits. 
On the table before us lie dozens of testimonials from 
all sorts of states and in all sorts of hand-writing— 
but all identicat in one thing—in warm-hearted 
praise of our late efforts, and in congenial congratu- 
lation for the future. They are there in gilt-edged 
perfumery—in cream-laid coquettishness—in saffron 
enveloped bluntness—-in loving rosiness—all indented 
with hieroglyphs of travel; but all proving that our 
friends are many and that we have them from the 
Canada line even to the everglades of Florida. 

Ladies and gentlemen—as Apollo said when called 
on by assembled Olympus and the nine muses to 
make a speech—“we thank you.” It wasa very fine 
speech that!—no doubt a very fine one “under the 
circumstances ’—and as it completely expresses in 
three words all that could be said by the brightest 
genius in three hours, we cite it as appropriate. Yes, 
WE THANK you! One genial, friendly word—one 
single assurance that his labors have touched a re- 
sponsive chord in some friendly heart, will often 
cheer up an editor or writer and put him in chirping 
mood. ‘ Humbug!” growls a cynical friend, whe, 
like a machinist, is always looking for the *‘ motive” 
power, even in the quietest little thought—“ humbug! 
don’t you see that half of those people are trying to 
commend themselves to notice as contributors—or 
would like to see themselves editorially noticed—or 
are silly girls, with nothing better to do—or—or!” 

Oh, silence now, my friend !—for if such thoughts 
never occurred to us, why should you cherish them ? 
Must we always be told that every spark of kindly 
feeling burning in any heart, as a signal beacon of 
friendliness, is really a pot-boiling blaze, kindled to 
do a little private cooking with? Not until we em- 
brace the theory of the famed Roswell Saltonstall, 
that the blessed stars in heaven are simply ash-wood 
bon-fires kindled for the angels to roast potatoes by, 
will we embrace your doctrines. No—we choose 
rather to believe that Granam has given us a score 
of new and true friends—so vive GRAHAM and all its 
readers ! 

Not but what we have some good grounds for 
selfish delight too—but we pledge our editorial word 
of honor that they were not the first thing that came 
into our head when your friend of the pen sat down 
to address you. You would like to know what they 
are, hey? Well, then, this is the month of Februa- 
ry—so called, according to the learned Petrus Ber- 
chorius, who flourished in the fifteenth century, from 
februm, a fever. 

“A fine reason that, for rejoicing ?” say some of 
you. Wait a minute, dear friends—wait a minute! 
Don’t snap us up so eagerly—even as a young law- 
yer snappeth up a judgment over the head of some 
unwary opponent. February is so called from /eb- 
rum, a fever, asis exemplified by the fever of delight 
and excitement which has been four the last fortnight 
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shaking the frames of our worthy proprietors, and 
which is caused by the late great increase in their 
“list.” Mr. Barnum never had so many clubs in his 
Museum as they have down in their books at this 
instant, and the mail which just came in abundantly 
proves that their “positively last appearance” is 
postponed for the present. Yes— the subscriber 
erop has turned out remarkably well this year!” and 
as Smith used to solemnly say of his razors, “ there 
are a few more left of the same sort, gentlemen and 
ladies.” Therefore we do selfishly rejoice—on accouat 
of the proprietors! 

“Tell you what”—these inklings of friendliness 
among those to whom we write—and of substantial 
subscribingness among those who write to us—do 
fortify our heart and “set us up” exceedingly. As 
Victor Absalom once sang: 

“Pleasant it is to get a letter 
From one who wishes you success; 


Ine feeling only can be better— 
’Tis when a lady dons a dress. 


“ Just fresh from Paris, and is certain, 
E’en though her purse can barely meet it; 
That when she next goes out ‘a flirtin’,’ 
Not one among her friends ean beat it.” 


As we write we are now “ pretty well into winter.” 
The ladies trip along furred up like so many pussy- 
cats—their beaux trip along with them wrapped in 
the fashionable “Raglan” coats, which have the 
effect of making every body look plump; or as our 
friend Dick says, “fat, Raglan’d and saucy.” The 
Italians who sell great, smoking roasted Chestnuts 
at the corners of the street of that name, are alter- 
nately stamping on the ground, poking up the 
“ fruit,” holding their blue-mittened paws over their 
bits of charcoal fires, and hiding them in their bo- 
soms to escape the pitiless cold. Jl fait froid—it is 
cold—says the young lady who sells us our gloves— 
and she commends the kids lined with lambs’-wool, 
and says that it would be nice to have a cloak made 
to match them. In our hotel-home there are other 
proofs of winter—or as our foreman would call them, 
“prooves.” The landlord has cleared away his 
eleven furnaces and rigged up the whole establish- 
ment with a comfortable, but complicated steam-pipe 
apparatus, which adorns the entire house with such 
convolvulus interlacings and twistifications of tubes, 
that half the time we forget whether we are in a 
highly fashionable factory or a new style steam 
packet. Nothing would astonish us less than to 
wake up some night and find ourselves half way to 
HKurope—the proprietor turned to a commodore, the 
clerks to first and second lieutenants, and the waiters 
all to sailors, 

And talking of winter puts us in mind that this is 
Valentine month, and that more than one among 
you, dear friends, will be Valentined as of old. After 
all that may be said of Valentines, and after all that we 
hear and see of their abuse, we cannot resist a feeling 
of affection fur the good old custom. Old—indeed it 
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is—lost in the very morning tide of history—in the 
gray dawn of antiquity. Don’t tellus of your Saint 
Valentinus—you might as well say that Valentine 
and Orson originated the curious custom of exchang- 
ing lovers’ vows on that festalday. Before the pyra- 
mids were built, and ere Nimrod raised bis fire tower 
—far, far back in the primeval age, the Chaldee 
maiden peeped forth on the dawn of that day from 
her father’s tent, waiting for her lover to deelare in 
some strange symbolic fashion (perhaps forgotten, 
or it may be dimly preserved in some of our familiar 
customs) that loye which he had long hinted. No, 
let the good old” custom live, only don’t abuse it we 
beg you! Don’t send people any of those diabolical 
looking caricature things which seem to be a cross 
between a Dutch Jack Pudding, a Chinese Idol and 
a Tobacconists’ Sign, and in which insult is added to 
injury by a verse beneath the picture, in which the 
sender is shown to be very much ayerse to the re- 
ceiver, Don’t, for instance—we only mention it by 
way of example—send us, your friend and editor, 
such a Valentine as was once received by one of our 
cotemporaries of a newspaper, and which he thus de- 
scribed—albeit, a little more profanely than we 
give it. 
THE EDITOR’S VALENTINE. 
Among the various pictures 
Which hang on the office wall, 
There’s one of a mean old Valentine; 
The meanest one of ’em all. 
It’s that of a mean old printer, 
Whose face is-a furious red, 
A printer and an editor 
With a worn-out hat on his head. 
His form is bulky and burly, 
His hair is regged aud gray; 
His glance is savage and surly, 
As he pulls at the bar away. 
I’ve seen pictures I thought were ugly, 
And some that were pretty and “ tall, 
But that of the mean old Valentine 
_Is the meanest one of’em all. 
wee. A very straight-forward Valentine is the fol- 
lowing, sent to GRAnAM anonymously “from Robert to 
Agnes’’—but which will, doubtless, like some of the 
mysterious telegraphic messages which pass between 
the brokers of New York and Philadelphia, tell tales 
which the medium of the type-workers but little un- 


derstand. © 
VALENTINE. 
If I have ever touched thy heart 
By deed, by word or vow, 
When by thy side or far apart, 
I pray thee show it now. 


I cannot wait—I will not stay, 
The time has come at last 

When we must part—ah! well-a-day, 
Or hold right true and fast. 


It may be that the time is wrong, 
Perhaps I seek my pain— 

The flower has often shrunk in death 
Which oped in hope of rain. 


I only ask the lightest word, 
The briefest, simplest sign, 

Which tells me plainly—“ live in heaven !” 
Or “thou canst ne’er be mine.” 


Plain words are best. Between us twain 
There is no jesting room; 


Either the son) immortal lives 
Or ends within the tomb. 


My love, my life are one to me, 
Yea—all that earth has given 
Either they die—oh, doubt be still! 

Or soar far up to heaven. 


seeees There is a dark touch in the shading of that 
poem which is not entirely devoid of artistic signifi- 
cance. ‘ Love,’ wrote an old poet, “ is a sad, sweet 
mystery.” Sad, indeed, when death sets his seal on 
the young pliant life which has been so aptly com- 
pared to war; and doubly cold is the stamp if applied 
ere the torch of Hymen hath warmed it, or before it 
has united those folds which should have made a 
single perfect letter. The following, which we find 
clipped apparently from the New York correspond- 
ence of a cotemporary, chronicles one of those sad 
tragedies which are almost too painful for thought: 


“Two days before the steamship Arago, from Havre, 
arrived at this port, one of her passengers, Miss 
Anna M. Lachaise, aged 19, died of brain fever. She 
had been engaged to be married immediately on her 
arrival here, and when the steamer was telegraphed, 
the expectant bridegroom proceeded to the wharf in 
a carriage, awaiting there until the vessel should 
come up. 

His feelings may be imagined when the dreadful 
truth was communicated to him, He had ordered 
the bridal wreath to be preparéd, and a banquet to 
celebrate with his friends the happy occasion, To- 
day the bride was buried in her wedding clothes, and 
the flowers that were intended to deck her brow, 
were strewn upon her grave. Such is life and death.” 


Whom the gods love die young, and sadly. Others 
live to be old and merry, remembering all about 
General Washington, and voting right jollily at the 
polls for all sorts of candidates ; witness the exploits 
of the following hearty old bucks, as chronicled in 
a country exchange, 4 few days after the late great 
election. 

AGED VOTERS, 


John Bently, of Oswego Co., N. Y., a soldier of 
the Revolution, aged one hundred and seven years, 
said he must go to the election this year. He was 
taken in a carriage, and gave (as he said,) his last 
vote, for Freedom and Fremont. 

John Pevis, a Revolutionary soldier, 104 years 
old, walked on Tuesday seven miles, without a cane, 
to the polls in Pleasant Township, Ohio, and voted 
for Buchanan and Breckenridge. ae 

Wm. Belcher, of Oakland, Susq. Co., Pa., now in 
his one hundred and first year, was on hand at both 
elections this Fall, and voted the Republican ticket. 
He voted for General Washington, and at every 
Presidential election since. His recollection of Revo- 
lutionary times is good, and he is now able to do 
considerable light work. 

George Angstadt, the oldest resident of Rockland 
township, Berks Co., went to the polls on Tuesday 
the 4th, and cast his vote for Buck and Breck. Mr, 
A. isin his 102d year, and voted for all the Presi- 
dents, from Washington down to Buchanan. « 


e 


Glorious old boys all round—without respect to 
party. 

sheers Most of our readers, doubtless, have fresh in 
their minds the great Arrowsmith hoax, in which a 





“gentleman” of that name imposed upon the London 
| Times a rigmarole story of a number of murders, 
which he had witnessed in a Georgia railroad car 
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The following extract from the London correspond- 
ence of the N. Y. Sunday Times gives the finale of 
the eventful history. 

“The ‘ Arrowsmith’ hoax has come to a sudden 
end. I told you how a Mr. Arrowsmith, of Liver- 
pool, had sent to the Times a statement of a series 
of murders, on a railroad in. your country. The 
president of the road not only contradicted it in the 
same paper, but a Mr. Gould here busied himself in 
obtaining the proofs of its falsehood from America. 
Mr. A. persisted, as long as he could, in maintaining 
that his story was true; but, confounded at the ar- 
ray of facts brought to bear against him, he finally 
gave way, rushed down to the steamer, and took 
passage to New York. I shouldn’t wonder if he 
arrived there in time to get up an’original ‘ mare’s 
nest’ in the Herald, about the moment that you pub- 
lish this.” 


shanes “ How merrily we live that insects be,” says 
a line of some old song. What a poetical voluptuary 
must, the man have been who penned the following : 

“Insects, generally, must lead a truly jovial life. 
Think what it must be to lodge ina lily. Imagine 
a palace of ivory and pearl, with pillars of silver 
and capitals of gold, all exhaling such a perfume as 
never arose from a huinan censer, Fancy again the 
fun of tucking yourself up for the night in the folds 
of a rose, rocked to sleep by the gentle sighs of the 
summer air, nothing to do when you awake but to 
wash yourself in a dew-drop, and fall to and eat 
your bed-clothes !” 

If such be a fair sample of the lives of single lily- 
bugs ,what must the lives of those married ones be, of 
whom the imaginer says nothing. “ You, Madame,” 
exclaimed Heine once, very gallantly, “can, of 
course, easily form an idea of what Heaven is—the 
more readily since you are married.” Speaking of 
Heine—the following is not one of his worst ballads: 


What means this solitary tear 
Which dims mine eye to-day? 
It is the last of all the hoard, 
Where once so many lay 
It had full many ao sister then, 
Which rolled in glittering light; 
But now with all my smiles and griefs 
They're lost in wind and night. 
And like the mists have also fled 
The light blue-sparkling stars, 
Which flashed their rays of joy or woe 
Down through life’s prison bars. 
Oh love!—wild love—whers art thou now? 
Filed like an idle breath 
Thou silent, solitary tear 
Go fade in misty death. 


weseeslf any of our readers believe that there is no 
substantial encouragement of living American poets, 
let them remember that the first edition of the Plays 
and Poems by Geo. H. Boker, was exhausted within 
thirty days after publication. This, for a work in 


two yelumes, embracing altogether nearly a thou- 
san ges, is not so bad. 
veaiee The following anecdote of “ A Living Mop” 


will, we doubt not, bring sympathetic tears to the 
eyes of all proprietors of similar long-haired “ ’ittle 
darling doggies.” 

“A valuable poodle dog disappeared from a 


family, of which it was the ornament, rendering its 
distressed owner inconsolable at its loss. She had 





her servants out in every direction searching for it, 
and called upon the police to help her, in finding 
her woolly favorite. Their seirch was, for a long 
time, in vain. At last a policeman found it, and 
brought it back to its owner, who was delighted to 
receive her pet in her arms again. She was profuse 
with thanks and rewards, and asked the officer 
where he had found the little dear. ‘ Why,’ said 
he, ‘a big nigger, up here a bit, had him, who had 
tied him to a pole, and was washing windows with 
him.’ The lady immediately had him washed with 
cologne, to remove the ignominy.” 


seenbs We seldom hear nowadays of regular old- 
fashioned misers, such as Quentin Matsys pictured, 
and Quevedo laughed at—men of the Elwees and 
Daniel Dancer school. The following extract of 
late foreign gossip shows, however, that sometimes 
even such an “old hunks” as Dirty Dick himself 
has his counterpart: 


“ One of the town talks of London the last day or 
two has been the decease, by downright starvation, 
of an old clergyman, named Dickenson, worth 
£50,000, the Rector of West Retford. In spite of 
his wealth, he and his wife lived on three pounds 
of meat, a loaf of bread, and half a pound of butter 
a week! He used to go unshaved and unwashed 
for ten days sometimes. The interior of bis house, 
at death, presented a disgusting picture. The win- 
dows had not been cleaned for nearly twenty years ; 
the window-blinds, which had never been drawn up 
during all that period, were rotten with age and dirt, 
and were patched up with pieces of newspaper; the 
kitchen had hardly a particle of furniture, and there 
had been no fire in it for many years; the walls 
were covered with dust and cobwebs; the floors, 
both board and brick, were of one uniform color, 
from long accumulation of dirt. The room in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickenson resided was nearly filled to 
the ceiling with large packing-cases, containing 
beds, linen, and furniture, including a piano; none 
of which articles had ever been unpacked. The bed- 
rooms were almost bare of furniture, and presented 
the same wretched and dingy appearance as the rest 
of the house, All his fortune has been left to Mrs. 
D. For once, therefore, she will be able to go into 
the world, and live comfortably.” 


All for money! What avery Christian-like rector 
the Rev. Mr. Dickenson must have been! 


«eee Lhe following singular account of a premoni- 
tion of evil, which we find in an exchange, is cer- 
tainly curious—if true. 

“The singular fact is stated, that at Stillwater, 
Minnesota, Rev. A. G. Nelson, Methodist minister, 
broke down in his Sunday morning sermon, and was 
so confounded by the unaccountable and awkward 
dilemma, that he summarily dismissed his congrega- 
tiun, ran home, and errived there just in season to 
save his house from destruction by fire, which was 
well under way.” 

Clergymen who break down in sermons are called 
in ‘Scotland “ stickit,” or “stuck” ministers. The 
Rey. Mr. Nelson was certainly “stuck” to some 
purpose. 


pebage The following serap of French police report- 
ing is rather droll. The Widow Dean was not only 
a full-blooded Woman’s Rights-er, but a first class 
Communist too—on potatoes: 

“A Paristan Boatman,—A queer-looking little 
fellow, with a face like a frost-bitten apple, and 
dressed in the garb of a peasant, was called before 
the bar of the police tribunal, on a charge of having 
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stolen a cap full of potatoes. He advanced, twist- 
ing his cap in his hand, whereupon the following 
interesting colloquy took place: 

Magistrate. What is your name? 

Prisoner. Wido:. Dean. 

M. What did you say? 

P. I say Widow Dean. 

M. Widow! Are you a woman? 

P. Marie Antoinette Chanbourg, widow of three 
husbands, and mother of two children. 

M. How comes it, then, that you are dreseed in 
male attire? 

P. On account of my trade, 

M. A boat-woman, then. 

P. I say boatman, because I have always been 
éalled a boatman. 

M. Are you authorized to wear male attire? 

P. Oh yes! I havea permit from the prefect of 
police. 

M. You are accused of having stolen a quantity 
of potatoes. You shall hear the witnesse- 

P. I shall be much pleased to listen, 

A witness. I was eating my breakfast, » > 1 I saw 
a man stealing potatoes from my garden 

M. It was the prisoner? 

Witness. Yes, sir, the man was this icity, Iran 
after him. When she saw me coming, he tried to 
cut stick, but my legs were better than his. I soon 
caught Madame, and said to him—‘ what’s all this? 
you old rascal! a man of your age to steal potatoes!’ 
The fact is, I didn’t know then that the gentleman 
belonged to the gentle sex, you know. 

M. And when you had arrested her, she still had 
the potatoes ? 

Witness. He said she hadn't, but I could see that 
she had his cap full, so I just led her to the station- 
house, and gave him in charge. 

The offense being clearly proved, the boat-woman 
" was sent to prison for fifteen days.” 

OUR HOOP DEPARTMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 

Hoops continue to expand—and the “hoop hur- 
rah!” literature keeps full pace with them. The 
Empress Eugenia gave the word “go!”—and they 
did go—and will keep going until she cries halt / 
Meanwhile we, like a true philosopher, shall con- 
tinue to study them in all calmness and sobriety— 
partly at the doors of the skirt-sellers, in Chestnut 
atreet, and partly in the squibs of our cotemporaries. 
And as there is nothing like scientific classification 
to begin a study with, let us start fair with the fol- 
lowing, from the correspondence of the Petersburg, 
Va., Intelligencer. It is evidently by some one 
who is past-grand-master on ladies’ hoops: 

“ There is the hoop shy, fitted to the size of a very 
leetle keg; then comes the hoop modest, adapted to 
a quarter barrel; next, we have the hoop confident, 
which would suit a half barrel; anon, our attention 
is claimed by the hoop pretentious, whose circum- 
ference would barely ‘keep tight’ the staves of a 
barrel; and lastly, transfixed in mute amazement, 
with eyes glaring and mouth agape, we gaze on the 
hoop pompous and bombastic, with circumference 
sufficient to gird about a 1,500 lbs. tobacco hogs- 
head,” 

We wrote a poem ourself once on Ladies’ Hoops— 
long, long ago—when they first began to roll—long 
before H. P. L. wrote his story of “ Hoop hurrah !” 
And we put it in the Philadelphia Bulletin—and it 
was as follows: 


I’m a boatman. 


LADIES’ HOOPS. 


“Tt cannot be, it cannot bel” 
The lady said right mockingly, 





“ Fain would I grant a parting kiss, 
But how can it be done in this ?” 
She pointed to her hooped dress; 
And he sighed out in dire distress. 


“Full fifteen paces round about— 

Ah me—it makes one look so stout? 
And full five steps if measured through; 
Oh goodness! my! what shall I do? 

We can’t e’en take a last embrace, 

Much less approach with face to face.” 


He walked the lady round and round, 
She seemed intrenched upon a mound; 
Securely spanned and fortified, 

As if all lovers she defied. 

You’d say, if you that hoop should see, 
A war-hoop it was meant to be. 


He walked the lady round and ronnd, 
And sank all weary on the ground. 
“T’m sold,” quoth he—* ’tis all no go— 
Oh, love! how could you serve mv so? 
Farewell!—in foreign lands I'll range, 
At least, until the fashions change.” 


He went to Cali for-ni—a, 

And in her hoop she walked away. 

The world once called her quite the tun, 
And she was hooped in fact like one. 
Such hollow hearts once wore a mask, 
They dress now a la brandy cask. 


More recently some new light among the “ hoop- 
ers” wrote the following for the same paper, where 
it appeared Dec. 13, 1856. We will not hint that 
it resembles the former any—it only “kind o’ strikes 
us” that it is a leetle in the same style! 


ALL ABOUT HOOPS. 


BY MANY-LAYEES. 


“Tt cannot bo, it cannot be; 

Fain would I grant the claimed kiss, 
But, dearest, you must surely sco 

It never can be done in this ?” 


She pointed to hor bristling dress, 

With flounced outworks branching off, 
Proof against every fond caress— 

A silk and velvet Malakoff? 


Full fifteen paces round about, 

And full five paces through and through; 
Ah me, she looked so very stout, 

The slender one that once I knew! 


I paced my lady round and round, 
(Which seemed an endless task to do,) 

In hope some loop-hole might be found 
Which storming Love might struggle thro’. 


In vain, in vain—’twas perfect all; 
She stood, “the Fashion of the day.” 
Whose rampart, bastion, tower und wall, 
Might hold beleaguering hosts at bay. 


Curtained, and fringed, and fortified, 
A whalebone “harness on her back ;” 
And tho’ hemmed in on every side, 
Intrenched securely from attack. 
I compassed her about again, » 
Resolved to prove a firm adorer; 
Found force and strategy in vain— 
Laid siege to, and sat down before her. 


“Starving,” I said, “ won’t make her thinner, 
Sapping and mining must not be— 

Alas! I’ve little hope to win her 
Unless she sallies out to me!” 
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So Ilium holda my Helen-kiss; 

I, Greece, will ne’er retire without her: 
But, battling daily for my bliss, 

Will lie encamped ten years about her. 


Finding, us fuils each desperate cast, 
That patience is the better force, 
I trust to win the town at last— 
The changing Medes my Wooden Horse! 


And a very good ballad it is—despite the like- 
nes3—a good flower grown out of a dingy root. 
The next extract is what Levison of the New York 
Picayune would call rather “ sourcastic.” Whether 
it will contract the cooperage remains to be seen. 


A FOSSIL FEMALE DRESS. 


“The remarks of a valued friend of ours, on the 
fair sex, are sometimes sufficiently amusing to make 
us forgive the sarcastic style in which they are con- 
veyed. One of his latest speculations is in regard 
to the possible finding, by a succeeding race of man- 
kind, of a female dress of the present day ; in which 
case, he says, a Guvicrian examination of the various 
articles, would probably bring out the following re- 
sults: ‘The being to whom this attire belonged 
must have been constituted in a very peculiar man- 
ner, and probably with some strange natural defects, 
which it required art to remedy. Allowing some 
space for the principal exterior robe to sweep clear 
of the ground, the length would be about seven feet. 
The diameter of the creature in the centre wis in 
singular disproportion to this longitude, being only 
seven inches and ahalf. Still more disproportionate 
appear to have been the anterior extremities, which 
were not above a foot and a half in length, and, 
what is remarkable, while narrow at the top, they 
seem to have expanded below to an enormous size. 
Probably they resembled paddles, rather than arms 
and hands. The vertebral column seems to have 
been weak and insufficient, a rigid case of buckram 
and whalebone being required in that region to give 
support to the body. But for this, the ordinary 
attitude would probably have been prone, like that 
of an insect. The most remarkable peculiarity, 
however, was the form and size of the head. The 
bonnet indicates a creature almost entirely destitute 
of brains. Tho head must have been a mere knob 
at the extremity of the cervical eolumn; such an 
encephalon as would be represented by that of a 
female of our race at a very carly stage ofits de- 
velopment. In this respect the creature reminds us 
of the class Aves—above all, the Alcidw or Auks, 
which are recognized as amongst the most stupid of 
all creatures of that grade. Another peculiarity, 
taken in connection with the above, has induced 
certain of the examinators to surmise that the crea- 
cure really was connected with the natatorial birds. 
This is a vesture composed of an air-tight integu- 
ment, which the ereature could inflate at pleasure, 
as some of the cephalopodous mollusks of an earlier 
era could do with the air-cells in their shells, so as 
not merely to float themselves in the water, but dd- 
just the depth in the water at which they desired to 
float. Thus, with so long and slender « figure, so 
weak & spine, so small a head, anid an arrangement 
for floating in the ocean, the female of the past race 
of magkind would uppear to have been altogether a 
singular anomaly in creation.” 


The next isn’t much better—in fact, they’re all 
rather hard on the out-skirts, or rather in-skirts of 
teminine fortifications. But just imagine how a 
lady in full dress would look without any hoops— 
without a tournure! We saw such a slim character 
this very morning at the hotel breakfast-table. Jd- 





dio giusto!—the skirts went down straight as a 
plumb-line—and she looked—straight as a frozen 
bean-pole. But to proceed— 


CRINOLIN A. 
Lesbia’s skirt doth streaming fly, 
But none observes how full it streameth ; 
Right and left the men go by, 
But of remarking no one dreameth. 
Bolder ’tis to dare put on 
My Lina’s skirts of extra sizes; 
Light she seems, but every one 
By unexampled bulk surprises. 
Oh! my Crinolina dear, 
My pavement-filling Crinolina, 
Beauty lies, ‘ 
In mod’rate size, 
But Zon in your’s, my Crinolina. 


Lesbia’s dresses keeps out the cold, 
Good taste, good senge, all feel, have graced it; 
But Yon approval must withhold, 
There’s not a breadth of stuff in ’t wasted. 
Oh! my Lina’s skirt for me, 
That swells balloon-like on the breezes, 
Letting everybody see 
How far stuff can go, if it pleases! 
Yes, my Crinolina dear, 
My rustling, bell-shaped Crinolina! 
Taste in dress 
Can’t well be less! 
Than you display, my Crinolina! 


Lesbia hath a waist refined, 
But with such mod’rate drapery round it, 
Who can tell her heart’s confined, 
From breaking bounds, when Love hath found it. 
Pillowed safe, my Lina’s heart 
Within her miles of skirt reposes, 
Beyond the flight of Cupid’s dart— 
Poor Lovo quite lost among the rows is. 
Oh! my Crinolina dear, 
Expansive and expensive Lina, 
Waist less tight, 
Skirts less a sight, 
Indulge in, do, my Crinolina! 


The next in the hoop series is not, however, ex- 
actly on hoops, but on the jupon squelette, or skele- 
ton skirt, which is pretty much the same thing. 
Punch gave it birth, and a dreary fancy it is, almost 
too grim for the subject :— 


(From the London Punch.) 
THE SKELETON OF CRINOLINE. 
Lines sent to a young Lady, together with a Jupon Syurlette. 


BY A WRETCH. 

Think this present when thou wearest, 

Fal, la, la! 
Not on me—if aught thou carest 
For the giver, lady fuirest, 

Lal, la, ka 
Think of what thou hast about thee, 
To expand thee and spread out thee, 
There’s a skeleton without thee, 

Ha, ha, ha! 


Think of this when thou art dancing 
Fal, la, la! 
With some trifler, bim entrancing, 
Where the chandeliers are glancing, 
Lal, la, la! 
Think, too, whilst soft gallants spin thee 
Silken yarns, in hope to win thee, 
There’s a skeleton within thee, 
Ha, ha, ha! 
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Then this gift for all its lightness, 
Fal, la, la 

Warn thee will, arrayed in brightness, 

Not to lace with too much tightness, 
La, la, la! 

That thy waist may be a wonder 

Not tc squeeze it half asunder, 

Crushing so the bones there under! 
Ha, ha, ha! 

Whilst this sarment wide of measure, 
Fal, la, la! 

In the whirl of mirth and pleasure, 

Shall encompass thee, my treasure, 
La, la, la! 

Thou wilt feel it monitory, 

‘ In the height of Fashion’s glory, 

*T will be thy memento mori! 

Ha, ha, ha! 


The other day, when in New York, we took a 


regular old-fashioned stroll, such as we used to take | 


long years ago, when a student, and before endless 





| 


business, editorials, paragraphs, nonpareil, brevier, | 


and foreman danced before our eyes like phantoms, 
screaming work! work! And we walked through 
Broadway, the Bowery, Chatham street, the Five 
Points, and “soon down.” Such changes !—particu- 
larly around the Points! But what we particularly 
noticed, was the changes in the ladies’ skirts, ex- 
posed for sale in the shop windows. In Broadway, 


the ten-feet plate glass windows displayed the real | 


jupon a ressort with steel springs, the jupon par #.r- 
cellence with its innumerable cords, reminding one 
of the celebrated harp of a thousand strings, on 
which he of Brandon played so admirably, and the 
great jupon squelette itself. In the Bowery shops 
there was still “ some considerable” pretence of 
style left—but the porcelain was beginning to run 
into wedgewood, and we began to imagine that the 
hens which would be inclosed in the cages before us 
would be of a more substantial build, and not quite 
such delicate poultry. The Chatham street hoops 


and jupes were plain indeed, though by no means | 
limited in size—suggestive rather of purple than of | 


fine linen—coarse cable-like ballooneries, reminding 
one of the cap sometimes drawn over the head of a 
buoy—a thing of cordage rather than corsage. 
Lower than Chatham street, below the level of the 


cheap shops, the hooped-skirts, or their resem- | 


blances, were pitiablo indeed to contemplate. We 
did not contemplate them. 
mer There is a letter at our office for Ipa ILLMAN. 


| 


...eA good retort is sometimes a very good thing | 
—and the following “crushing reply” from the | 


Chicago Tribune is by no means the first good thing | 


which we have seen from its columns: 


A CRUSHING REPLY: 

“On a recent passenger train into Chicago, from 
the East, a young father and mother were traveling 
with a sick and weary child. There were also in 
the same car with them half a dozen coarse fellows, 
who, with their noise, kept the child constantly 
awake and crying. At last, one of the four became 
tired of the little one’s wailing, and exclaimed— 
‘Seems to me that young one is makin’ too much 
noise; wont somebody nurse it?’ The brutal speech 
was greeted with an equally brutal shout. The color 
flushed over the pale face of the mother, as she cut- 
tingly replied—‘If nursing will stop that man’s 





noise, somebody had better nurse him.’ The man 
sank into his coat-collar, and that was the last of 
him. The reply was greeted with a cheer, even by 
the brute’s companions.” 


..+eLhe following, by Clara Augusta, has the 
ring of thé real silver. Clara has taken the “Song 
of the Shirt” for a “motive,” as some musicians call 
the theme, and has elaborated on it an exquisite va- 
riation. She has the touch of the true artist. 

SONG OF THE FACTORY. 


_~ 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


Toil from morning till night, 
Toil at the clattering loom, 

With never a kindly word to light 
The blank and dusty room! 

Work with a breaking heart, 
And a weary, bursting .-ain— 

Work while the dried-up tear-drops start, 
Then sink to their bed again! 

Oh! heart, and head, and soul going mad 
With the hunger-gnawing pain 


Toil for the meagre sake 
Of cheating Death of his right— 

Toil, lest the faithful shears of Fate 
Sever the woof of life! 

Dust, and darkness, and gloom, 
Noise, and bustle, and roar— 

Cobwebs curtain the dusty room, 
Filthiness carpets the floor— 

While all day long, with th» ceaseloss toil, 
My heart is growing sore! 


Blighting my young life’s morn, 
Hanging its sky with a shroud— 
Never daring to think of a dawn 
Unhid in an angry cloud; 
Why not summon up death? 
What is life here below? 
What is a faint and flickering breat 
To balance this dreadful woe! 
Oh, God! oh, God! shall I bear my grief; 
Or, before Thou call’st me, go. 


Ah! my sister’s pallid face 
Is holding me ever back; 

I dare not shiver the crystal vase, 
Or step from the thorny track ! 

For I hear her moaning cries, 

» Her hungry cries for bread— 

And I think of “ the worm which never dies,” 
And ply my shuttle and thread, 

Oh! who would feed my sister, then, 
Were I with the blessed dead ? 


Oh! for one little hour 
Amid the fresh green grass; 
To smell the balmy wild field-flower, 
And watch the shadows pass— 
Just as I used to do— 
Ere life a burden seemed— 
Ere Hope’s star faded on my view— 
Ere I of enguish dreamed! 
Alas, alas! this pent up life 
Is not what my childhood deemed! 


Toil for a hard, dry crust, 
With hand that never legs— & 
Coining my very soul to dust, 
For a bed of squalid rags! 
For a shelter over my head, 
A rickety, leaking roof, 
Where the very swallows, witn looks of dread, 
Keep from the caves aloof— 
And the sunbeams scarcely doign to weave 
Their golden-fingered woof! 
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Clang, clang! from the steeple tall, 
Tis the welcome pealing bell; 

Cold, weary hearts leap at the cail, 
The call they know full well. 

To rest!—ah, name misgiven! 
Rest. with a breaking heart? 

There is no rest this side of Heaven! 
No rest till the soul depart! 

Oh! who would live to suffer and bear 
Stern Poverty’s bitter smart? 


And it’s home to my scanty fare, 
And home to my hovel drear: 
Oh! will God’s angels ever dare 
To hover my dwelling near? 
I close my eyes to sleep, 
But there is no rest within; 
T turn and twist on the hard straw heap, 
Like a child of crime and sin... 
For it’s ever ringivg in my ears... 
The factory’s hatefal din! 


Clara—we know you—not personally—but we 
know you for one of the initiated in writer-craft. 
In truth, “Clalia’? has it in her—and she shares our 
“despise” for cerulean stationery. ‘ Blue paper!” 
says she, “I know it’s abominable, but it can’t be 
helped. Our country stationers have taken in a 
bountiful supply of the ‘indigo’—and editors and 
scribblers must suffer. I hope not to be necessitated 
to insult you egain by offering articles written upon 
it—but I may be hoping against reason.” Not at 
all. Write to us often—on any colored paper you 
fancy—on a shingle if you can find nothing better, 
or on brown wrapping shects, with a carpenter’s 
marking-pencil—or on a plank with a red-hot poker. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, NEW YORK. 


Our cotemporary of the London Jilustrated Family 
Paper—who, by the way, publishes a very excellent 
paper, from which we intend to help ourselves largely 
for the beuefit of the readers of Graham—has been 
airing himself recently on this side of the Collins’ 
Ferry, and thus describes his impressions of the great 
St. Bobolink, alias St. Nicholas Hotel. As he seems 
to be a good fellow, not entirely given up to preju- 
dices, we commend him to try other houses as well 
as the St. Nie’las—say the New York Hote] and the 
Brevoort, or for that matter, the Lafarge afd Union 
Place, if he wants to get a varied idea of comfort, and 
learn that Ameriean hotels are not all exactly alike, 
but have their different phases. We could show him 
some pretty good living, for that matter, here in 
Philadelphia. , 

We commend our readers to pay especial attention 
to that passage where the Family Paper man makes 
out, with so much glee, that a dollar ts more than 
eight New York shillings! Some calculating there, 
we reckon! But to the sketch: 

“During our recent visit to America we were na- 
turally enough Jed to institute comparisons between 
our English hotels and those of the United States. 
With much that might be introduced to the advan- 
tage of our own, there are peculiarities in the econo- 
my of the American establishments uncongenial to 
an English mind, There is not that quiet comfort 
that may be obtainedhere ; every thing is on a grand 
public scale; but then you are well served and mode- 
rately charged. 

Arriving at New York by steamer, we hired a car- 
riage and drove to St. Nicholas Hotel, Broadway, 








where we made acquaintance with American society 
Among others bound for the same place was a Cane 
dian officer; one of those sharp-eyed fellows who 
are tolerably certain to overreach themselves. Be 
fore entering the conveyance he began to wrangle 
with the driver about the fare. 

“What's your fare to the St. Nicholas ?” 

“ Right shillings.” 

“Bight shillings!” says the ’cute Canadian, “no 
such thing, sir. I'll give you a dollar.” 

“ Take it,” says. the driver, with amazing readi 
ness ; and the Canadian compliments himself on a 
shrewd bargain, ignorant of the fact that a New York 
shilling is equivalent only to sixpence English 
money; so that his dollar was an advance in price. 

The exterior of the St. Nicholas is of polished white 
marble, and presents a very grand and imposing 
effect. As you enter you notice on one hand a large 
hair-dressing establishment, clegantly and comforta. 
bly fitted up. And a very agrecable time one may 
have in that barber’s shop, on a red-hot, broiling 
day, when the cool shade, and the peculiarly easy 
chair, and the assiduous attentions of the hair-dresser 
as he exercises vn you the mysteries of his art, are 
unmistakably refreshing. Baths also are at your ser- 
vice; every thing that can in any way contribute to 
your personal comfort and convenience. 

On the opposite side, as you enter, is a gay bazaar, 
well stocked with all those trifles that render them— 
for the ladies, at all events—an agreeable lounge, 
One thing that forces itself on the attention, is the 
spaciousness of the whole concern ; the large rooms, 
extensive saloons, wide passages, brond staircases ; 
another thing is the careful getting up of all the 
decorations; while another peculiarity is evident— 
if you are so unfortunate as to be a bachelor, or to 
travel without your better half—namely, that you 
aro shut out from many privileges, deprived of most 
agreeable society, and compelled to mourn your lone 
estate in company with fellows as wretched as your- 
self. Our bedroom—it was our misfortune to travel 
alone; to share the punishment without the guilt of 
celibacy—our bedroom was asky-parlor, 2 top room, 
a region bordering on the clouds, all the best rooms 
being taken up by the ladies and the married people. 
When our luggage was marked with a number, and 
ourselves favored with a corresponding numeral, we 
had little anticipation of the fate awaiting us, up 
above the world so high, .We bore our fate with 
submission; resolved never to travel alone in America 
again; and came to the conclusion that if any thing 
would cure the most confirnied bachelor, it would be 
a tour in the United States. 

At the St. Nicholas there ore two dinner-hours, 
half-past two and half-past five. Unlike our English 
hotels, where every thing is separately charged, they 
lump the expenses at this establishment, and charge 
you two dollars and a half per day—about a half 2 
guinea; really a very moderate charge, when the 
style of the accommodation is taken into account. 

On descending to dinner we were surprised by our 
first glance at the magnificent drawing-room of the 
éstablishment. All the company were in full dress, 
and the ladies especially remarkable for the grace 
and beauty of their attire. We were atfirst inclined 
to believe that some grand reception—a foreign em- 
bassy, perhaps—was about to take place; but the 
grave marshaling of a procession, two and two, to 
the dining-room, showed us that these distinguished 
people were only, like ourselves, putting up at the 
St. Nicholas at so much a day. 

The dining-room was fitted up in the same.style 
of splendor as the reception-rooms; every thing 
everywhere ona scale of magnificence that seems ill 
to accord with our preconceived notions of American 
society. Here were we face to fyce with gentlemen 
of the South, side by side with gentlemen of the 
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North; gentlemen who hated every thing free, and 
gentlemen who hated every thing that was not free ; 
gentlemen who edited papers, lectured, ‘orated,’ and 
fought duels; but who were all solemnly and se- 
riously bent, at the time we speak of, on their dinner. 

The waiters having seen that the guests were all 
seated, retired, and presently returned in a sort of 
triumphal march or military array, bearing entrées, 
and headed by the chief waiter or major-domo, There 
were between forty and fifty waiters, nearly every 
one from the Emerald Isle. Ata signal from the 
chief waiter, each placed his dish on the table; at a 
second signal each uncovered. The discipline was 
marvelous, and was carried out to the full. 

While dinner is in full operation, we may here ob- 
eerve that the haste and indecorum which so many 
writers have noticed as characteristic of the Ameri- 
sans, was not observable at the St. Nicholas; yet 
some thorough-going Yankees sat at table with us. 

After dinner and dessert, the married people and 
‘he gentlemen with ladies retire to their own draw- 
ug-room, where the rest—the hapless single ones— 
are not admitted. You may turn into the gentle- 
men’s drawing-room or the saloon, and go to the bar 
and lounge about with a very numerous company, 
and enjoy a ‘cobbler’ or a ‘cocktail,’ if you have a 
relish for those drinks. These bars are great attrac- 
tions to the hotels, and pay well, in many instances 
clearing the entire rental of the establishments. 

Besides the St. Nicholas, there are other great 
hotels in New York—the Metropolitan and the Astor 
House taking the lead. Every thing is on a gigantic 
seale, in character with the land of the Mississippi 
and Niagara.” 


onnaee Those who are fond of eccentric statistics, may 
find some food for reflection in the following esti- 
nate, from the San Francisco Golden Era, of the 
sharacter and number of those persons who obtain a 
tiving by illegal or discreditable means, in California. 





Professional gamblers, 10,000 
Politicians, 5,000 
Political “suckers” and “stuffers,” 2,500 
“ Lunchers” and “suckers,” 5,000 
Surplus lawyers, 2,500 
Surplus doctors, 1,000 
At least half the Chinese, 20,000 
Highwaymen, 1,000 
Horse and cattle tnieves, 1,500 
Burglars and pickpockets, 2,000 
Professional loafers, 2,500 
Gentlemen miners, 2,500 
Public “ amusers,” 500 

Total, 56,000 


‘This is nearly one half the matured population of 
the State, who “toil not, neither do they spin,” but 
live upon the hard earnings of the other half, deter- 
mined to make money any how, or, utterly heart- 
proken, reckless of character, ‘ without God and 
without hope in the world.” California is a start- 
ling illustration of the text, that “the love of money 
is the root of all evil,” and in that rich soil the root 
thrives prodigiously. 

.+eee-Reader, how do you like the following—got 
ap for your especial benefit ? 
A SONG OF THE SHOP. 
A pretty young lady a shopping would go, 
Tra la la, tra la la! 
To buy of a merchant she wished for her beau, 
Young maidens will sometimes take fancies you know. 
Tra la la, tra la la lay! 
Fain would she linger and talk with the youth, 
And he was as pleased with the maiden in sooth; 
So she staid for three hours there, to tell you the truth. 
Tra la la, tra la Ja lay! 


Till at last she exclaimed, with a penitent air, 

“T am cheating you sadly, I vow and declare ;” 

“Oh, no Miss,” he answered, “TI find you quite fair.” 
Tra la la, tra la la lay! 


Then the lady replied with a blush “ never fear, 

I never would stay so long bargaining here 

If I had’nt concluded that you were so pEAR!” 
Tra la la, tra la la lay 


senses Some of the requisites of female beauty, in 
different parts of the world, are of an eccentric order. 
Read the following on the “bug trade” of South 
America as it appears in the Merchants’ Magazine. 


THE BUG TRADE. 

“ Bugs are an important article in the trade of Rio 
Janeiro. Their wings are made into artificial fow- 
ers, and some of the most brilliant varieties are worn 
as ornaments in ladies’ hair. One man manages to 
earn his living by selling insects and other speci- 
mens to the strangers who visit the port. He keeps 
twelve slaves constantly employed in finding bugs, 
serpents and shells which are most in demand. The 
nearest approach to his business thatgye can remem- 
ber, is that of the trade of fire-fliers Im Havana; the 
insect being caught and carefull-; fed on the sugar 
cane, is used as an ornament in ladies’ dresses. Being 
twice the size of an American fire-fly, it is very bril- 
liant at night. The creoles catch them on the plan- 
tations and sell them to the city belles; some of them 
carrying them in silver cages attached to their brace 
lets. They make a fine display by Jamp-light.” 


Talk of lady-bugs after that ! 


cones We commend to our readers’ attention a poem 
by Miss Emma Alice Browne, published among the 
preceding pages. We trust that we shall not be re- 
garded as guilty of “ breach of confidence” in giving 
the following extract from a letter by George D. 
Prentice, Esq., in which he thus alludes to the “ in- 
spired faculty ” of this true poetess. 


“T du confidently believe, from having seen sev- 
eral of her productions, that she is destined, if her 
beautiful life be spared, to be without a rival among 
the female poets of our country. 

Yours, truly, Geo. D. Prentice.” 


-+eeee Reader, there is much sound philosophy in 
the following extract from the Philosophy of Medi- 
cal Waters, by Dr. Balbirine. At the risk of being 
thought"a “health-bore,” we commend you to 
read it. 


ON SLEEP AND LIGHT. 


“ Sleep is the most powerful restorative of the sys- 
tem. It renews the daily ebb of life, and arrests its 
rapid flow, recruiting the exhaustion produced by 
its drains and toils, and wearand tear. There isno 
invariable rule for all persons, with respect to the 
amount of time to be spent in sleep. It is regulated 
by the age, constitution, and habits of the individual. 
During the eutire period of the growth of the body, 
more sleep, as more food, is required to repair the 
waste of the structures, and to restore their sensi- 
bility and irritability, exhausted: by the incessant 
activity of the waking period.. Hence, those who 
use much exertion, sleep soundest. In the prime of 
life waste is not so great, and a less supply is neces- 
sary. In old age, when the waste of the vital pow- 
ers is least of all, there is the smallest necessity for 
sleep. But the very extremes of life unite in sleep- 
ing away most of the time ; too little sleep relatively 
to the activity of the body, unduly.exhausts the irri- 
tability of the system, inducing dullness, sluggish- 
ness, unwieldiness and corpulence. Eight hours for 





youths, and six hours for adults, is about an average 
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term for sleep. For sleep to be speedy and perfect, 
all cares, emotions, and thoughts, should be laid 
aside with one’s clothes; and every external excite- 
ment of the nerves, as by sounds, light, &c., with- 
drawn as far as possible. Night-caps had far better 
be dispensed with, and people should accustom them- 
selves to sleep with a part of the window open, 
Early rising and the habits it inculcates are highly 
conducive to health and longevity. Necessitating 
early retirement to rest, it induces regularity of 
hours and habits—withdraws from many temptations 
to baneful conviviality and excesses, and facilitates 
the advantageous er-ployment of the early morning. 
It is improper to retire to rest for the night ona full 
meal; two or three hours after supper is the best 
time; the body rises lighter and more refreshed the 


next morning. During the middle of the hot days of |} 


summer, an hour’s nap after dinner is often a necessary 
indulgence, especially to those engaged in laborious 
occupations, and cannot but be conducive to health. 
A few hours taken from the usual morning rest will be 
well replaced by an hour’s oq in the afternoon. 
This was the practice of John Hunter, and is the 
custom of the imhabitants of the south of Europe. 
A horse-hair mattress is in every way preferable to a 
feather bed. Overload or deficiency of bedclothes is 
equally to be avoided, During the day they should 
be taken off and left to air on the backs of chairs, 
&c., with the windows of the room thrown up, as is 
the usage in Italy. Light isan agent indispensable 
to health. Vegetable, as well as human beings, de- 
prived of its influence, are blanched. The former 
are also changed in their taste and other properties, 
The flesh of the latter is rendered soft, flabby, pasty, 
and sallow. The tissues are infiltrated with pale li- 
quids; the blood abounds unduly in serum; the 
fibrine and coloring matter are in defect. This is 
observed in persons who work underground, in pri- 
soners immured in dungeons, in the inhabitants of 
narrow, dark streets and lanes, in the cretins of the 
deep-shaded Alpine valleys, and in the natives of 
the polar regions, who are for half the year without 
the light of thesun. Those, on the other hand, who 
are constantly exposed to the rays of the sun, or who 
go entirely naked, as the New Zealanders, the Mexi- 
cans, the Peruvians, the North American Indians, 
have thick, rough, freckled, deep-red, tawny skins, 
florid blood, muscular bodies, perfect forms. These 
are the united results of constant insolation and ex- 
ercise. The application of these facts to the physi- 
cal education of youth must not be lost. Lymphatic, 
scrofulous children, cannot be too much in the open 
air. Too much exposure to the sun, however, espe- 
cially of the naked head, produces headache, appo- 
plexy, inflammation of the membranes of the brain, 
insanity.” 

sseeee Who wrote the following pretty ballad? It 
is certainly “natural” to say the least—that is if 
the girls are any thing like what our lively, and fanny 
friend, Phoebe Carey, describes them to be. 


“ NEVER COURT BUT ONB.” 


I have finished, the letter, 
That will tell him he is free! 

From this hour, and forever, 
He’s nothing more to me 

And my heart feels lighter, gaycr, 
Since the deed at last is done; 

I will teach him that when courting, 
He should never court but one! 


Every body in the village 
Knows he’s been a wooing me, 

And this morning he was riding 
With that saucy Anna Lee, 

They say he smiled upon her, 

As he eanter’d by her side, 





And I'll warrant you he promis’d 
To make her soon his bride. 


But I’ve finish’d it, the letter, 
From this moment he is free— 
He may have her if he wants her, 
If he loves her more than me. 
Iie may go, it will not kill me; 
I would say the same, so there, 
If I knew it would, for flirting, 
It is more than I can bear. 


It is twilight end the evening 
That he said he’d visit me; 
But no doubt he’s now with Anno, 
He may stay there, too, for mo! 
And as true as I’m a living, 
If he ever comes here more, 
Tl act as if we never, 
Never, never mot before. 


It is time he should be coming, 
And I wonder if he will; 
If he does, I’ll look so coldly; 
What's that shadow on the hill! 
I declare, ont in the twilight, 
There is some one coming near; 
Can it be! yes, ’tis a figure, 
Just as true as I am here! 


Now, I almost wish I’d written 
Not to him that he was free, 
For perhaps ’twas but a story 
That he rode with Anna Lee. 
There he’s coming thro’ the gate way, 
I will meet him at the door, 
And Ill tell still I love him, 
If he’ll court Miss Lee no more! 

sess We have heard, long time ago, of fortifying 
the inner man with sardines, but it was reserved for 
a John Chinaman to fortify his outward man with 
sardine-boxes !—-and a bad box he got into when he 
tried it—but let the account speak anent thereto. 
Somebody once said, “The age of chivalry has 
passed !”— it’s evident he overlooked the Virginia 
tournaments, and especially the chivalrous John 
Chinaman, going forth to battle in sardine-bex 
armor, dying like a second Croesus—up to his neck 
in “tin !” 

“ Carnesze Arvor.—The San Joaquin Republican 
gives a description of the Chinese armor worn by 
one of the Chinese killed during the late battle at 
Chinese Camp. It is very rudely constructed, and 
composed of pieces of old sardine boxes, sewed on 
pieces of canvas. The pieces interlap each other, 
so that no portion of the person it is intended to 
cover is exposed. It fits on the person by means of 
two arm-holes, arranged by cords; and fastened into 
the plate near the top, and covers all the breast and 
upper part of the abdomen, But it shows the cer- 
tain evidence of its inefficiency, as the bullet hole 
is through it, of the bell which terminated ‘ John’s’ 
earthly career. The flimsy structure might serve to 
shield the wesrer againet John’s favorite pike poles, 
but it is totally useless against musket balls. Chi- 
naman no shab American muskets.” 

«++... L0viva ! we have heard him—we have seen 
him! We have seen the great miracle of musical 
art, we have listened to his strains—we have looked 
upon a great man. We have looked upon him of 
the valley and of the mountain—in a word, we have 
met Thalberg ! 

“Ich that am Berge stehen, 

Und schaute in des Thal, 

Da hab ’ich ihn gesehen.” 
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Be it remembered by all those American music- 
lovers who judge of the excellence of this or that 
performer, merely. by an imagined relative superior- 
ity, and who fancy that they have “ settled” this or 
that maestro or cantatrice, when they conclude that 
somebody else can play or sing a little better—that 
Thalberg is, par excellence, THE great genius of all 
modern piano-forte playing, its bildende Geist-—the 
spirit who gave it form, and first developed its true 
powers, growing up with the improvement of the 
instrument, and laying down the rules and develop- 
ing those powers, which formed those younger sons 
of piano art who have grown up after him and 
around him. De Meyer, and Dreyschock, and Herz, 
and Gottschalk, and all pianists of the age are his 
scholars. And among them all, there is not one who 
has attained his pure classical perfection. 

We take from Mr. E. Storrs Willis’ Musical 
World, that excellent authority in such matters, 
the following remarks on this subject: 


“In Thalberg’s very name appears to have been 
hid the secret of his future success. He has accom- 
plished seeming contradictions in art. He has 
anited the two extremes of the piano-forte scale ; 
the depths and the heights, the mounts and the 
cales of music. His was the invention to throw a 
melody into the middle range of the instrument, 
performing it mostly with the thumbs, while the 
two extremes were commanded by the ficetly pass- 
ing hand, upward and downward. The wonderful 
efflorescence of modern pianism, the luxuriant foli- 
age of tones thrown around a simple melody, was 
Thalberg’s original idea. The idea is the grand 
basis of the modern piano school. While we admire 
his many gifted disciples, who have so brilliantly 
carried out his conception, let us not forget the in- 
ventor. Great as the genius of Liszt may be, and 
undoubtedly is, he has not so distinctly left his im- 
press upon the music of the present as has Thal- 
berg.” 


The highest of all art is pure, clear and refined, 
yet compatible with endless development of beauty, 
and infinite energy and life. Such was the antique 
classic ideal, and such is Thalberg’s playing, which 
half-souls call “cold.” By the time these lines will 
have reached the reader’s eye, many thousands 
among them will have heard him, and have been 
entranced as we were. No concerts ever gave us 
more unaffected delight than his, and we are happy 
0 say, that they were attended in a manner which 
vonferred infinite credit to the musical taste of our 
~untry. Something we must add of the exquisite 
petite soprano, Madame de Wilhorst, who at once 
sstablished herself as a fayorite, and who sang well 
all that she undertook, and would not be out of 
voice, even when suffering from colds, We would 
also pay our tribute of commendation to the skillful 
and talented management of Mr. Ullmann, to whom 
the country is indebted for so many musical attrac- 
tions—not forgetting his agents, whom we found in- 
variably courteous and obliging. We commend 
them all to the kindness of our cotemporaries. 

Before concluding our remarks on Thalberg we 
would ¢all attention to the curious fact that an event 
which is narrated as having occurred to Beethoven, 
and which led to the composition of his great 
“Sonata,” also occurred to Thalberg. The anecdote 








in regard to Thalberg, is simply. that being attracted 
one night in the streets of a Continental city by the 
sound of music, he found it to proceed from a piano, 
played by a blind old man, in an obscure house. To 
gratify the sufferer, he exerted all his skill, until the 
latter cricd in a transport of excitement, “ Du bis¢ 
Thalberg oder der Teufel’—in English, “Thou art 
either Thalberg or the Devil.” The story in relation 
to Beethoven, is as follows—(translated, let us re- 
mark, for Graham’s, and from the French by M, I. 
Ryan :) 
BEETHOVEN’S SONATA, 


FROM THE FRENCH, BY M. I. RYAN. 


Some months since, I was at Rome, the birth- 
place of Beethoven. I there met an old musician, 
who had known the illustrious composer intimately ; 
and from him I received the following anecdote :— 

“You are aware,” said he to me, “that Beethoven 
was born in a house in Rheingasse (Rhine street ;) 
but when I made his acquaintance, he lodged over a 
small shop near Remerplatz (Roman plaza.) He 
was very poor, so poor, that he only went to walk at 
night, on account of the dilapidated condition of 
his clothing. Nevertheless, he had a piano, pens, 
paper, ink, and some books; and, despite his priva- 
tions, he sometimes found a moment of pleasure. 
He was not yet deaf, and could at least enjoy the 
harmony of his own compositions, At a later pe- 
riod, this consolation no longer remained to him. 

“One winter’s evening I visited him, hoping to 
persuade him to take a walk, and afterward take 
supper with me. I found him seated at the window, 
in the light of the clear moon, without fire or candle, 
his face hidden in his hands, and his whole frame 
shivering with cold—for it was freezing fast. I 
aroused him from his lethargy, persaaded him to 
accompany me, and exhorted him to shake off bis 
sadness. We started, but he was despondent that 
evening, and refused my consolation. 

«J hate the world!’ said he, vehemently, ‘I 
hate myself. No one comprehends or disquiets him- 
self about me. I have genius, yet am treated as a 
Pariah. I have a heart, yet no one tolove. I wish 
that all was over and forever! I would like to be 
quietly stretched below that wave yonder. There 
are moments when I can scarcely resist the tempta- 
tion of casting myself into it.’ 

“ And ho pointed to the Rhine, the large Rhine, 
whose frozen waves twinkled in the light of the 
clear moon. I made no reply. It was useless to 
dispute with Beethoven, and I allowed him to con- 
tinue in this strain. He only ceased when we re- 
entered the city, and then relapsed into a mournful 
silence. We traversed a dark, narrow street, ad- 
joining the Coblentz gate. Suddenly he stopped. 

“<¢Hush!’ said he, ‘what noise it that ?’ 

“T listened, and heard the faint notes of an old 
harpsichord issuing from some house, a little dis- 
tance off. It was a plaintive melody in triple mea- 
sure; and, notwithstanding the goorness of the in- 
strument, the performer gave to the piece great 
tenderness of expression. Beethoven regarded me 
with sparkling eye. 
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“*That is taken from my symphony in F!’ said 
he. ‘Yonder is the house. Listen !—how well it is 
played!’ ; 

“The house was small and humble; a light glim- 
mered through the clefts of the shutters. We stopped 
to listen. The performer continued, and the two 
following stanzas were executed with the same 
fidelity, the same expression. In the middle of the 
final one, there was a sudden interruption—a silence 
ofa moment. Then was heard a suppressed sigh. 

“*T cannot continue,’ said a female voice, ‘I can 
play no longer this evening, Frederick.’ 

¢Why, my sister?’ 

“ ¢T scarcely know the reason, unless it is because 
the composition is so beautiful, that I feel totally in- 
capable of doing it justice. Oh! what would I not 
give to go this evening to Cologne! There is a 
concert there at the Kauffhaus, and all kinds of 
beautiful music. How delightful it must be!’ 

“* Ah! dear sister,’ said Frederick, sighing. ‘ one 
must be rich to procure that pleasure. Of what use 
is regret when there isno remedy? We can scarcely 
pay our rent—why think of things that are beyond 
our reach ?’ 

*«* You are right, Frederick. Nevertheless, when- 
ever I play I have a desire to hear once in my life 
good music, wellexecuted. But itis useless, useless |’ 

“There was something singularly touching in the 
tone and repetition of these last words. Beethoven 
regarded me. 

“*Let us go in!’ he said abruptly. 

“<*Go in? exclaimed I. ‘Why shall we go in?’ 

***T will play for her,’ he replied, with vivacity. 
‘She possesses feeling, genius, intelligence ; I will 
play for her, and she will appreciate me.” 

‘And before I could detain him, he had raised 
his hand to the door. It was only latched, and 
easily opened. I followed him through a dark pas- 
sage, toward a half-opened door on the right. Ile 
pushed it, and we found ourselves in an unfurnished 
chamber, with a stove and a few articles of furniture 
at one end, A pale young man was seated on a 
shoemaker’s bench, working at his trade. Near 
him, leaning moodily on an antique harpsichord, 
was a. fair young girl, upon whosg figure fell a pro- 
fusion of fair tresses. Both were decently, but poorly 
clad. Both rose in surprise as we entered, 

“* Pardon me,’ said Beethoven, somewhat embar- 
rassed. ‘Pardon me, but I heard music, and was 
tempted to enter. I am a musician.’ 

“The young girl blushed, and the young man 
assumed a severe, almost irritated manner. 

©] heard also a part of your discourse,’ continued 
my friend. ‘You desire to hear—that is, you would 
like—in short, shall I play you a morceau ?’ 

“There was something so strange, so comical, so 
abrupt in all this, beside, something so pleasant and 
eccentric in the manner of him who had spoken, 
that the ice was instantly broken, and all smiled in- 
voluntarily. 

**T thank you,’ said the shoemaker; ‘but the 
harpsichord is bad, and then we have no music.’ 

“*No music!’ repeated my friend. ‘How then 
did the fraulein— 

‘He stopped and colored, for, as the young girl 





turned her sad and sightless eyes toward him, he 
perceived that she was blind. 

“*T hope you will forgive me,’ he stammered, 
‘but I had not noticed, You play, then, from 
memory ?’ 

“ ¢ Entirely.’ 

«And where did you hear this music, since you 
do not attend concerts ?’ ; 

“*T heard a lady, who was our neighbor when we 
lived at Bruhl, two years ago. During summer 
evenings her window was always open, and I walked 
to and fro before the house, so as to hear her.’ 

*** And you have never heard any other music?’ 

“““ Never—except the music in the streets.’ 

“She seemed embarrassed ; so Beethoven said no 
more, but quietly seated himself at the harpsichord, 
and commenced to play. He had no sooner com- 
menced the first notes, than I divined what was 
about to follow, and how sublime he would be that 
evening! And I was not deceived. Never, never 
during the years that I knew him intimately, did I 
hear him play as he played for the young blind girl 
and her brother. Nevor did I hear so much energy, 
so much passionate tenderness, so many infinite 
gradations of melody and modulation! He was 
truly inspired; and from the moment that his fin- 
gers commenced to move upon the harpsichord, the 
notes of the instrument seemed to soften and become 
more regular. We remained seated, listening breath- 
lessly. The brother and sister were mute with 
astonishment, and as if in an ecstasy. The former 
had put aside his work; the latter, her head slightly 
inclined forward, had approached the end of tho 
harpsichord, and joined her hands on her breast, as 
if she feared the palpitation of her heart would in- 
terrupt those accents of such magic sweetness. It 
seemed as if we were a prey to a strange reverie, 
and our only fear was that of being too soon aroused. 

“ Suddenly the flame of the only candle tottered, 
and the wick, consumed to the very end, fell and 
went out. Beethoven stopped. I opened the shut- 
ters to let in the rays of the moon. It appeared in 
the chamber almost as clear as before, and the light 
beamed more naturally on the musician and the 
harpsichord. 

“But this incident seemed to have broken the 
chain of Beethoven’s ideas. His head inclined on 
his breast, and his hands resting on his knees, he 
appeared plunged in a profound meditation. Ile 
remained so for some time. At last, the young 
cordwainer arose, approached him, and said in a 
deep and respectful tone— 

“*¢ Astonishing man, who then are you?’ 

“Beethoven raised his head and regarded him 
with an abstracted air, as if he had not comprehend- 
ed the meaning of his words. The shoemaker re- 
peated the question. The composer smiled, as ho 
alone knew how to smile, with princely sweetness 
benevolence. 

“<Listen!’ said he—and he played the first mea- 
sures of the F symphony. An exclamation of joy 
escaped the lips of the brother and sister. They re- 
cognized it, and exclaimed— 

“ «You are indeed Beethoven!’ And they covered 
his hands with kisses and tears. 
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“ He arose to depart, but our entreaties prevailed 
on him to remain. 

“¢Play for us once more—only once more.’ 

“He allowed himself to be led to the instrument. 
The rays of the moon entered brilliantly through the 
curtainless windows, and illumined his massive and 
stern forehead. 

“<¢T am about to improvise a Sonata to the Bright- 
ness of the Moon!’ said he, with a playful air. He 
contemplated for some moments the heavens strewn 
with stars; then resting his fingers on the keys, 
he began to play in a bass, sad, but infinitely 
agreeable tone. Harmony left the instrument, sweet 
and equal as the brightness which the moon dis- 
penses over the shades of the earth. This delicious 
overture was followed by a lively, light, capricious 
piece arranged to triple time, (morceau a trois temps) 
—a sort of intermediate burlesque, like a moonlight 
dance on the green turf. Then came a rapid agitato 
finale—a panting, trembling, precipitate movement, 
describing flight and uncertainty, a vague and in- 
stinctive terror, which bore us on its trembling 
wings, and finally left us all emotion and surprise. 

“<¢ Adieu!’ said Beethoven, abruptly rising from 
his seat and moving toward the door. ‘ Adieu!’ 

* ¢ You will come again ?’ asked they both together. 

“He stopped and regarded the young blind girl 
with an air of compassion, almost of tenderness. 

“<< Yes, yes,’ he answered hurriedly, ‘I will come 
again and give the fraulein some lessons. Adieu! 
I will soon return.’ 

“They followed us even to the door, in a silence 
more eloquent than words, and remained standing 
on the threshold until we could be no longer seen or 
heard. 

“+ Tet us return hastily,’ said Beethoven to me in 
the street. ‘Let us make haste, so that I may note 
this Sonata while it is fresh in my memory.’ 

“We returned, and he remained writing until after 
daybreak. 

“ Such is the history of this ‘Sonata to the Bright- 
ness of the Moon,’ which we all love so much. 

“T still seemed to hear the old musician after he 
had ceased to speak. 

“*And did Beethoven afterward give lessons to 
the young girl?’ I at length inquired. 

“He smiled a melancholy smile, shaking his head. 

“Beethoven never afterward directed his footsteps 
toward that humble dwelling. The excitement over, 
his interest in the blind girl passed likewise; and, 
although the brother and sister undoubtedly ex- 
pected him for a long time, he thought no more of 
them, except perhaps when he cast his eyes on the 
pages of this Sonata. And is not this the general 
way of the world?” 


«eeeeA Mr. Hodgkins, Confectioner in New York, 
has confectionée an advertisement which we cheer- 
fully insert “free gratis for nothing,” on account of 
its oddity. Since we looked over the Canum cum Catis 
certamen—a Latin poem of several hundred verses, 
every word of which begins with the letter C—we 
have not encountered such a specimen of alliteration. 


“A Conrectioner (‘CURRENTE CALAMO’,) cor- 
dially congratulates his con-citizens and civic cus- 


tomers, together with those co-existing in the commu. 
nities of Canada, Communipaw, California, Canton, 
and countries cireumjacent, on the cordial, convivial, 
and cementatory ceremonies of the coming Christ- 
mas, as connected with Christmas cheer. 

The Canker-worm of cupidity, the ‘Cacoéthes 
Carpendi’ of the coveted, care-corroding ‘ Carolus,’ 
or circulating coin, ceases to create a craving, cau- 
terizing cecutiency throughout Christendom; the 
careful consideration of Consols, Crédits Mobilier, 
and Coupons, are consigned to comparative con- 
tempt; while the claims of charming, childish, clam- 
bering, chatterbox, chuckling, clamorous, Candy 
craving cherubs, are carefully, cheerfully, and com- 
placently considered. 

Come, then, my customers, and contemplate my 
copious collection of carefully-concocted Confection- 
ery, compounded by competent Comfit-makers and 
Candy-makers, all conversant with Candy-craft, and 
culled in consideration of their capabilitics, from 
every country in Christendom. 

The Candy concern contiguous to Cortlandt, (viz. 
No. 154 Greenwich,) where crowds of customers 
cheerfully compete in changing current com for 
choice Confections or Cracked Candy, is calculated 
to call forth consentient commendation on the com- 
pleteness of the complement of the complicated col- 
lection, and congratulatory comments on the com- 
ponents thereof. 

Confections for Coughs, Catarrhs, and correspond- 
ing casualties; cracked, crashed, or crepixated can- 
dies, &c., &c., &c.” 

sseeee hose who have read the ancient ballad of 
Chevy Chase, have doubtless admired the “ game” 
spiritand “pluck” of the gallant Squire Witherington. 

“Who when his legs were smitten off, 
Did fight upon the stumps.” 

But Witherington himself must yield the palm for 
spirit to the spirits chronicled in the following anec- 
dote from Lardner : 


“Images or Sovuts.—Damascius says expressly, 
that in a battle fought near Rome with the Scythians, 
commanded by Attila, in the time of Valentinian 
[the third,] who succeeded Honorius, (in the year 
425,) the slaughter on both sides was so great, that 
none on either side escaped, except the generals and 
a few of their attendants ; and, which is very strange, 
he says, when the bodies were fallen, the souls still 
stood upright, and continued fighting three whole 
days and nights, nothing inferior to living men, 
either for the activity of the hands or the fierceness 
of their minds. The images of the souls, therefore, 
were both seen and heard, fighting together, and 
clashing with theirarmor. He, moreover, endeavors 
to confirm the truth of this by other relations of a 
like kind.” 

Fancy two ghostly prize-fighters, expiring in the 
ring and still “milling” away at each other. This 
is a grim, droll idea, but we must adopt it if we hold 
the doctrine promulgated in the Principle—a spirit- 
ual sheet just started in New York, the second article 
editorial of which contains the following : 


“Tf the spirit is undeveloped, as most spirits are, 
when it leaves the body, then it is but a spirit abor- 
tion, and falls back upon the earth from lack of mag- 
netic sympathy with the celestial condition or sphere 
to draw it upward. Hence it remains in the same 
position it occupied while in the body, still vibrating 
between an earth and a spirit condition, the only 
change being the loss of the body necessary to sup- 
ply its physical wants.” 

According to Rabelais, by far the greater portion 
of the screams and groans heard in a battle-field do 
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not proceed from human beings wounded, but from 
evil demons who, in their haste to snap up the souls 
of the dying, venture too near the combatants and 
get hurt, or as Recorder Riker would have said, 
«suffer some,” and vent their feelings in outcries. 
We commend the study of this theory to the Prin- 
ciple—but what would be the future statue of such a 
sensualist as the author of the following, who writes 
it for Graham. 
Get me a breakfast, darling! 
A breakfast nice and hot, 
Started with Mocha coffee 
Peured from the old tin pot; 
A breakfast with crisp brown “ buckwheats ” 
And Jersey sausage, too, 
Then ask me if I love thee? 
And my eyes will beam “a few.” 
Get me 8 breakfast, darling; 
One tender mutton chop, 
Fringed round with fried potatoes 
And a parsley sprig on top. 
Others may woo at supper, 
Or with dinner-belles may rove; 
Ill court thee in early morning— 
Get me a breakfast, love! 

But to return to the spirit-doctrines of our friend 
of the Principle—there can certainly be no harm in 
keeping so far free from earthly grossness that a bet- 
ter state may seem auticipated during life, and some 
of the far-reaching light of heaven is sure to be re- 
flected in eyes which are not always bent on earth. 
Especially should this be true of women. Tom 
Moore appears to have thought of this in one of his 
‘pigrams to a “fair soul,” as Goethe calls such 
@ dame. 

* Die when you will, you need not wear 
At heaven’s court a form more fair 
Than Reauty here on earth has given; 
Keep but the lovely looks we see, 
The voice we hear —and you will be 
An angel ready-made for heaven |” 

esieee .We love children—and always did. They are 
blessed little nuggets of pure gold—especially the 
little girls—not as yet coined into base lucre for the 
world’s use and for business—nor us yet tainted with 
the alloy of experience, which hardens yet debases. 
But once in a while, however, we meet with a small 
lump who strikes us as if he must have been brass 
from the beginning. Such an article sat near us not 
long ago in the opera, by the side of his fond mam- 
ma. He had not fairly clambered over the bars 
which separate the field of silence from the the noisy 
road of vocal expression—in plain English he had 
not long learned to talk—but such talk for a child. 
His approbation of a remark by his parent, was ex- 
pressed in the elegant form of “that’s so, Johnny 
Roach !”—his impatience at delay in the performance 
took the form of “hurry up the cakes!” and his dis- 
approbation of noisy talking near him, vented itself 
in the ery of “dry up!” Verily, some children never 
are children. 

neces Poetry “To my Sister Lizzie,” is respectfully 
declined. “A Lyric,’”—*“ Along the level ocean 
strand”’—is not quite up to the standard, although 
it indicates a poetic spirit which only requires study 
and wooing the muse when in her best humors, to 
be successful. 





--+++C. 8. shall not utterly escape being in type— 
witness the following extract from his letter, referring 
to a poem which we “ regretfully decline.” 

“Should your impartial dictum denounce it as 
unworthy immortalizing thro’ the pages of your 
popular and almost ubiquitous Magazine, inexorably 
let it suffer the chosen fate of the damned, and con- 
sign it to that literary Tophet to which hundreds, 
nay, thousands who were ‘weighed in the balanee 
and found wanting,’ have been pre-doomed—your 
sanctum fire !—should the latter fate be mine, is it 
asking too much of you to very briefly specify and 
designate my errors that I may go and sin no more. 
Do not ‘ spare the rod and spoil the child!’ I have 
more faith in your literary scalpel than all the rest 
put together of the soi-disant critics, who gouge and 
butcher among the members of the ‘ Poetical Econ- 
omy.’ Truly, yours, C. 8.” 

C. 8. is complimentary and candid—let us be the 
same. We exclude your poem C. §., simply and 
solely because the 2d and 4th lines of the first verse 
exhibit what are called by European scholars, femi- 
nine rhymes—e. g.—“ broken” and “ token,” while 
the corresponding rhymes of the next verse are sin- 
gle and masculine, as “clear” and “sphere.” This 
is inartistic. There is also a decided “ surplusage” 
in the third line of the first verse. Otherwise, C. 
8., your poem pleases us. 


--»seeContributors are requested to bear in mind 
that we do not return M§S§., and that articles writ- 
ten on both sides of the same sheet are generally re- 
jected. Pieces not worth paper and postage, are not 
worth printing. 

-++eee Several contributors whom we would be most 
happy to oblige, were it our way of doing business, 
have sent us specimens of their poetry and prose 
with requests that we will come to terms with them. 
We regret that we cannot do it. We buy and sell 
by the entire piece, and accept or reject whole 
ready-made articles and nothing less, We are very 
sorry to be disobliging, especially to ladies—but a 
moment’s reflection cannot fail to show them the 
stern necessity of our course. 


pereds C. M., a very small leak may sink a good 
ship, and there’s one little defect in your last verse 
which scuttles the poem. Had we judged from the 
first verses you had been accepted. 


sseeeef The Evil Days” is decidedly declined—and 
with it the favor of further communications from its 
author. 


-seA word of advice to “certain and sundry” 
among the rejected. Dear friends—do not take it to 
heart if many among you who have never studied 
writing seriously and earnestly as an art, or who 
have had little or no practice in its mysteries, should 
find your pieces ‘out.’ No respectable Magazine is 
or should be a mere field in which tyros make their 
first weakling efforts. Do your early practicing, your 
first coups d’essai, at home, and don’t bother editors 
with them. Above all, do not suppose because your 
articles have been taken to “fill up with” by the 
amiable conductor of the Slamtown Democrat or the 
Wild Turkeyville Banner, that you are on that ac- 
count qualified to shine in Graham, Godey or Har- 
per. Don’t believe it—and above all don’t try it. 
Genius is a fine bird—but he is not fit for much un- 
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til his feathers are grown—and the fledging generally 
takes some years. 


sess Reader, if you wish to be agreeably amazed, 
buy one of Prince’s Protean Pens. You sit down to 
write with it, and write on, and on, and on, and the 
nk still flows, and you lose no time in filling it, and 
ou conclude half a dozen letters with the tip 
till moist. We are supplied with one of them, and 
having gotten over the irresistible inclination to dip 
the pen in the ink, indorse it as admirable. Our 
friend Hueston—he of “old Knick,” says that he 
has had his Protean in use for nearly two years, 
and that it never gets out of order. A reporter of 
the New York Tribune is reported to have “ written 
up” some six columns with a single pen—and we 
have no doubt that it is even so. 


when In these days when small items disappear 
with strange facility tn cities, and when thieves are 
—like gardens—about the house, the following from 
the Philadelphia Weekly Bulletin may be read with 
profit. We commend that portion of it which speaks 
of—“trusty old penknives, devoted gold pencils, 
and affectionate pocket pieces,” for we sympa- 
thize warmly with such attachment for good old 
chattel-friends. We have one gold pencii—the 
friend of many years, which we love as if it had a 
soul. It ought to have the gift of speech—but it 
hasn’t—it is a silent one, and it has to express itself 
by writing. It was an old Oriental idea that into 
such objects there was transfused somewhat of the 
actual soul of the human possessor—that through 
them his soul could be acted on by magic, and that 
when he died, they became again dead—and there- 
fore they were buried with him. But to the article: 


KEY THEFTS. 


“We are just now in that season of the year 
during which petty theft flourishes with its greatest 
vigor. Now the snapper-up of unconsidered trifles 
makes his most frequent visits to hotels and auction 
sales ; now the entry-thief whips in and out of the 
hall doors, seldom missing his booty; now the re- 
spectable-looking gentlemanand cunningly-disguised 
female thief call to inquire the character of a ser- 
vant, and are very strict in inquiries as to her ho- 
nesty. Now, too, there is a great deficit of lead pipe 
ends, which are exposed to the grasp of the covetous 
junk-thief, and copper sheeting and old iron is often 
among the missing—sometimes to the serious incon- 
venience and very great pecuniary loss of those who 
are thus robbed. 

“Our attention was called to this subject by the 
great number of cases of key-stealing which have 
of late been reported to us. There is something 
peculiarly aggravating in this losing of keys. Such 
losses disarrange our calculations exceedingly. In 
tine cases out of ten a lost key is always the one of 
all others which we most need. Before the lock- 
smith ean make good the loss, we are sure to want 
fifty things in the drawer or closet which it holds 
fast. We always have a peculiar affection for keys 
which have done faithful service for years. They 
are like those trusty old penknives, devoted gold 
pencils, and affectionate pocket pieces, which seem 
part and parcel of the owner’s being. No wonder 
that the ancients attached a peculiar sanctity to 
keys—even fancying them very sacred, because they 
typified the opening of mysteries, and of things 
hidden. 

‘We do not suppose that the idea will ever be 





acted on; but it would not be a bad idea if in our 
own city there were a sort of head-quarters for all 
keys lost and found, or taken from criminals. There 
is such an arrangementin Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
and, we believe, in other Swiss and German towns. 
There, near the city gate, hangs a case, in which 
again hang many keys, each labeled with the date in 
which it entered its foundling hospital. When a 
man finds a key, he carries it to the case and it is 
hung up—when he loses one, he goes there to look 
for it. There is some sound philosephy in this. A 
key, as a general thing, is not valuable enough to be 
advertised—or so people think, though nine times 
out of ten the contrary is the case. Advertising is 
our sole American panacea for the recovery of things 
lost. Unfortunately many keys are stolen with 
sinister motives, The owner may replace them—so 
too may the burglar. In such cases the key hospi- 
tal would be of but little use. Asarule, there is by 
far too much carelessness as regards keys, and the 
leaving them in the locks is only a premium upon 
present petty larceny of old iron, or future grand 
larceny of more important matters, Those who have 
charge of them should, at this burglarious season of 
the year, be constantly on the key vive /” 


Yes—quite an idea. But there is a hospital for 
one kind of keys, of which the writer has not spoken. 
We refer to the hospital for mon-keys, at Benares. 
Every city has also its veterinary hospitals open to 
don-keys. We pause for a groan, 


--seee Lhose who have the late numbers of “ Little 
Dorrit” still fresh in their memory, may very 
possibly recall the last popular picture of St. 
Bernard’s, where, as Mr. Petriken sagaciously ob- 
served, “de old monkeys lived.” The following, 
by a contributor to Graham, is not without merit as 
a view :— 


ST. BERNARD’S—A PICTURE OF TRAVEL. 





BY D. W. C. ROBERTS. 


Four paths lead o’cr the Alpine heights, 
From Italy to Switzerland— 

On one, the great St, Gothard, peer 
St. Bernard’s turrets grand, 

Above the sea, above the clouds, 
Eight thousand feet they stand. 


Woods, chalets—slopes of. herbage green, 
And purple vineyards fringe the base, 

While mountain kine and climbing goats 
Browse o’er the rugged face, 

And herd-boys sound the Alpine horn, 
And leap the crags with grace. 


High ’mid the glassy pinnacles, 

Where cloud-capped glaciers gleam and glow, 
The great St. Bernard looms afar, 

*Mid Alpine wastes of snow, 
Perched like an eagle ’mong the clouds, 

Seen from the plain below. 


The huge rent walls, time-worn and gray, 
Through ages stand ’mid glaciers drear, 

Whose monks and dogs, the traveler lost, 
Snatch from an icy bier; 

And by the monastery’s fire, 
Revive with kindly cheer. 


To snatch from storm and avalanch, 

On the benighted traveler hurld 
Type of the Angel Charity, 

St. Bernord stands unfurled— 
Meet emblem ofa noble deed 

Done in a wicked world! 
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All round are tall grim rocks—a lake, 
And snow-banxs all the ledges line, 
Unthawed through ages—glittering still 

Amid the warm sunshine; 
And ice-falls flash like a jasper sea, 
Or beryls in a mine! 


And dreary as ‘twould seem to be, 
Brown lichens and green velvet moss 

Creep into life on the southern slopes, 
And the summery walls emboss— 

And the scooped rocks bloom with pink and blue, 
And flowers of delicate floss. 


Shining like stars o’er a stormy sea, 
Or lone desert oasis isles, 

Or a bosom friend in the crowded streets 
Of a city’s echoing piles— 

Showing that life’s most desolate paths. 
May be strewn with blessings and smiles ! 


+s+ess Readers will please to remember that we listen 
to no reminders that any thing in the EZditorial 
Easy Talk has been printed before in other “ me- 
jums of intelligence.” We intend to lay hands on 
any thing or every thing which we fancy will be 
readable, or on which we can hang a reflection which 
suits ourselves, Whenever we know the source we 
shall give credit—when we do not we shall in the 
elegant, but cant phrase of the sporting press, 
‘ pass.” 

seeeee We do not, as a general thing, approve of 
stories headed “ Young America,” as their average 
moral effect’ appears to be that of making saucy lit- 
tle boys still saucier. But the following from our 
genial old favorite the N. Y. Evening Post, is credit- 
able to Young America. 


“A CurvaLric Deep.—West Broadway was to- 
day the scene of an exploit similar to the first in the 
adventurous career of Jules Gerard, the lion-killer, 
who, when a boy, worsted a man of colossal stature, 
who was maltreating afemale. About 8 o’clock this 
morning, a brutal-looking man, apparently of great 
strength, though-somewhat under the influence of 
liquor, went to an apple stand, kept by a small girl, 
and unceremoniously filled his pockets, after which 
he started off without paying for them, The girl 
called out to him, “ Here, sir, you have got eight of 
my apples—they are two cents a piece, and that 
makes sixteen cents that you owe me.” The man 
turned upon her with an oath and struck her to the 
ground, after which he demolished her stand, scat- 
tering her apples upon the side-walk. A lad about 
14 years old, of extraordinary agility and strength 
for one of his years, who was engaged in cleaning 
the gutter near by, watched these proceedings with 
intense interest; and when the aggressor knocked 
down the girl and scattered her apples, he rushed to 
the scene. ‘“ You are an old villain!” said he, facing 
the man with an expression of rage and defiance 
which would honor the drama. “ You area villain! 
a coward! you can fight a little girl, but dare you 
fight me? Give up those apples and pay for the mis- 
chief you have done, or I will knock you into a 
cocked hat!” The man, thus suddenly encountered 
by such a daring spirit, meekly assisted in picking 
up the apples and restoring order, paid the girl 25 
cents, and walked off.” 

Served him right! 

seees We are not blessed with a garden—albeit, we 
feel greatly blessed in beholding that parterre of 
loveliness the South side of Chestnut street, during 
shopping hours—a South side compared with which, 
even South Side, Madeira, is then as nothing. But 





though our greatly prized friend, Bayard Taylor, 
has gained on us in this respect (a German friend 
lately sent him the title deeds to an estate for a gift,) 
—we love greatly to walk in them, to promenade 
around therein and ponder on the fine things we 
would do if Providence had blessed us with one—es- 
pecially with one greatly gifted in roses. We love 
a rose—it is the true floes Veneris, or “flower of 
Venus”—coeval with mankind,according to Agassiz 
—and more typical of a pretty woman than even her 
daguerreotype. Wonder where our garden that is to 
be, isat present situated? Notin Ayrshire we trust! 
Abraham @ Santa Clara—that reverend German joker 
whose sermons are full of puns and other queer bits 
—once inveighed sadly against gardens, declaring 
that they were all hot-beds of vice, fit for nothing 
but to promote voluptuous wickedness, 2 position 
which, of course, was sustained by many examples, 
beginning with the garden of Eden. But good, honest 
old John Evelyn thought differently of it. In his 
Kalendar, or Gardener’s Almanae, published in 1686, 
he gives the following introduction, which we find 
republished in that excellent journal, the Horticul- 
turalist. 

“ As Paradise (though of God’s own planting) was 
Paradise no longer than the man was put into it, to 
dress it and to keep it so; nor will our own gardens 
remain long in their perfection, unless they are also 
continually cultivated. But when we have so much 
celebrated the life and felicity of a gardener as to 
think it preferable to all other diversions whatso- 
ever, it is not because of the leisure which he enjoys 
above other men, ease and opportunity which min- 
ister to vain and inglorious delights, such as fools 
derive from sensual objects; we dare boldly pro- 
nounce it, there is not amongst men a more laborious 
life than is that of a good gardener’s; but, because 
a labor full of tranquillity and setisfaction, natural 
and instructive, and such as (if any) contributes to 
piety and contemplation, experience, health and lon- 
gevity. In some, a condition it is, furnished with 
the most innocent, laudable and purest of earthly 
felicities, and such as does certainly make the near- 
est approaches to that blessed state where only they 
enjoy all things without pains; so as those who were 
led only by the light of nature, because they could 
phansie none more glorious, thought it worthy of 
entertaining the souls of heroes and most illustrious 
of mortals. * * A gardener’s work is never at an 
end; it begins with the year and continues to the 
next; he prepares the ground, and then he sows it; 
after that he plants, and then he gathers the fruits ; 
but, in all the intermediate space, he is careful to 
dress it. Intolerable confusion will succeed the 
smallest neglect, after once a ground is in order.” 


wubb .There is nothing ‘like progress, and one of 
the London papers gives a very gratifying account 
of the progress Christianity has made in New Zea- 
land. A chief of that cannibal country was ques- 
tioned by one of the missionaries as to how far the 
study of the Scriptures had broken him of his un- 
natural passion for human flesh. The chief answered 
proudly: “ You missionary men have done me much 
good. I never eat my enemies on Sunday now.” Very 
good, so far as it went. 


.seeee The Salem Mass, Register gives the following 
account of a curious custom prevailing in 


“The town of Marblehead 
Where girls are pretty and the boys ill-bred.” 
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til his feathers are grown—and the fledging generally 
takes some years. 


eoess Reader, if you wish to be agreeably amazed, 
buy one of Prince’s Protean Pens. You sit down to 
write with it, and write on, and on, and on, and the 
nk still flows, and you lose no time in filling it, and 
ou conclude half a dozen letters with the tip 
till moist. We are supplied with one of them, and 
having gotten over the irresistible inclination to dip 
the pen in the ink, indorse it as admirable. Our 
friend Hueston—he of “old Knick,” says that he 
has had Ais Protean in use for nearly two years, 
and that it never gets out of order. A reporter of 
the New York Tribune is reported to have “ written 
up” some six columns with a single pen—and we 
have no doubt that it is even so. 


heel In these days when small items disappear 
with strange facility tn cities, and when thieves are 
—like gardens—about the house, the following from 
the Philadelphia Weekly Bulletin may be read with 
profit. We commend that portion of it which speaks 
of—‘trusty old penknives, devoted gold pencils, 
and affectionate pocket pieces,” for we sympa- 
thize warmly with such attachment for good old 
chattel-friends. We have one gold pencii—the 
friend of many years, which we love as if it had a 
soul. It ought to have the gift of speech—but it 
hasn’t—it is a silent one, and it has to express itself 
by writing. It was an old Oriental idea that into 
such objects there was transfused somewhat of the 
actual soul of the human possessor—that through 
them his soul could be acted on by magic, and that 
when he died, they became again dead—and there- 
fore they were buried with him. But to the article: 


KEY THEFTS. 


“We are just now in that season of the year 
during which petty theft flourishes with its greatest 
vigor. Now the snapper-up of unconsidered trifles 
makes his most frequent visits to hotels and auction 
sales; now the entry-thief whips in and out of the 
hall doors, seldom missing his booty; now the re- 
spectable-looking gentlemanandcunningly-disguised 
female thief call to inquire the character of a ser- 
vant, and are very strict in inquiries as to her ho- 
nesty. Now, too, there is a great, deficit of lead pipe 
ends, which are exposed to the grasp of the covetous 
junk-thief, and copper sheeting and old iron is often 
among the missing—sometimes to the serious incon- 
venience and very great pecuniary loss of those who 
are thus robbed. 

“Our attention was called to this subject by the 
great number of cases of key-stealing which have 
of late been reported to us. There is something 
peculiarly aggravating in this losing of keys. Such 
losses disarrange our calculations exceedingly. In 
rine cases out of ten a lost key is always the one of 
all others which we most need. Before the lock- 
smith ean make good the loss, we are sure to want 
fifty things in the drawer or closet which it holds 
fast. We always have a peculiar affection for keys 
which have done faithful service for years. They 
are like those trusty old penknives, devoted gold ‘ 
pencils, and affectionate pocket pieces, which seem 
part and parcel of the owner’s being. No wonder 
that the ancients attached a peculiar sanctity to 
keys—even fancying them very sacred, because they 
typified the opening of mysteries, and of things 
hidden. 

“We do not suppose that the idea will ever be 





acted on; but it would not be a bad idea if in our 
own city there were a sort of head-quarters for all 
keys lost and found, or taken from criminals. There 
is such an arrangementin Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
and, we believe, in other Swiss and German towns. 
There, near the city gate, hangs a case, in which 
again hang many keys, each labeled with the date in 
which it entered its foundling hospital. When a 
man finds a key, he carries it to the case and it is 
hung up—when he loses one, he goes there to look 
for it. There is some sound philosophy in this. A 
key, as a general thing, is not valuable enough to be 
advertised—or so people think, though nine times 
out of ten the contrary is the case. Advertising is 
our sole American panacea for the recovery of things 
lost. Unfortunately many keys are stolen with 
sinister motives. The owner may replace them—so 
too may the burglar. In such cases the key hospi- 
tal would be of but little use. Asarule, there is by 
far too much carelessness as regards keys, and the 
leaving them in the locks is only a premium upon 
present petty larceny of old iron, or future grand 
larceny of more important matters, Those who have 
charge of them should, at this burglarious season of 
the year, be constantly on the key vive /” 


Yes—quite an idea. But there is a hospital for 
one kind of keys, of which the writer has not spoken. 
We refer to the hospital for mon-keys, at Benares. 
Every city has also its veterinary hospitals open to 
don-keys. We pause for a groan. 


-+s+es Lbose who have the late numbers of “ Little 
Dorrit” still fresh in their memory, may very 
possibly recall the last popular picture of St. 
Bernard’s, where, as Mr. Petriken sagaciously ob- 
served, “de old monkeys lived.” The following, 
by a contributor to Graham, is not without merit as 
a view :— 


ST. BERNARD’S—A PICTURE OF TRAVEL. 


BY D. W. C. ROBERTS. 


Four paths lead o’cr the Alpine heights, 
From Italy to Switzerland— 

On one, the great St. Gothard, peer 
St. Bernard’s turrets grand, 

Above the sea, above the clouds, 
Eight thousand feet they stand. 


Woods, chalets—slopes of. herbage green, 
And purple vineyards fringe the base, 

While mountain kine and climbing goats 
Browse o’er the rugged face, 

And herd-boys sound the Alpine horn, 
And leap the crags with grace. 


High ’mid the glassy pinnacles, 

Where cloud-capped glaciers gleam and glow, 
The great St. Bernard looms afar, 

*Mid Alpine wastes of snow, 
Perched like an exgle ’mong the clouds, 

Seen from the plain below. 


The huge rent walls, time-worn and gray, 
Through ages stand ’mid glaciers drear, 

Whose monks and dogs, the traveler lost, 
Snatch from an icy bier; 

And by the monastery’s fire, 
Revive with kindly cheer. 


To snatch from storm and avalanch, 

On the benighted traveler hurld 
Type of the Angel Charity, 

St. Bernord stands unfurled— 
Meet emblem of a noble deed 

Done in a wicked world! 
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All round are tall grim rocks—a lake, 
And snow-banks all the ledges line, 
Unthawed through ages—glittering still 

Amid the warm sunshine; 
And ice-falls flash like a jasper sea, 
Or beryls in a mine! 


And dreary as ‘twould seem to be, 
Brown lichens and green velvet moss 

Creep into life on the southern slopes, 
And the summery walls emboss— 

And the scodped rocks bloom with pink and blue, 
And flowers of delicate floss. 


Shining like stars o’er a stormy sea, 
Or lone desert oasis isles, 

Or a bosom friend in the crowded streets 
Of a city’s echoing piles— 

Showing that lifu’s most desolate paths. 
May be strewn with blessings and smiles ! 


++++ss Readers will please to remember that we listen 
to no reminders that any thing in the Editorial 
Easy Talk has been printed before in other “ me- 
jums of intelligence.” We intend to lay hands on 
any thing or every thing which we fancy will be 
readable, or on which we can hang a reflection which 
suits ourselves. Whenever we know the source we 
shall give credit—when we do not we shall in the 
elegant, but cant phrase of the sporting press, 
‘“ pass.” 

seseeeWe do not, as a general thing, approve of 
stories headed “‘ Young America,” as their average 
moral effect’ appears to be that of making saucy lit- 
tle boys still saucier. But the following from our 
genial old favorite the N. Y. Evening Post, is credit- 
able to Young America. 


“A CuivaLric Deep.—West Broadway was to- 
day the scene of an exploit similar to the first in the 
adventurous career of Jules Gerard, the lion-killer, 
who, when a boy, worsted a man of colossal stature, 
who was maltreating afemale. About 8 o’clock this 
morning, a brutal-looking man, apparently of great 
strength, though-somewhat under the influence of 
liquor, went to an apple stand, kept by a small girl, 
and unceremoniously filled his pockets, after which 
he started off without paying for them, The girl 
called out to him, “ Here, sir, you have got eight of 
my apples—they are two cents a piece, and that 
makes sixteen cents that you owe me.” The man 
turned upon her with an oath and struck her to the 
ground, after which he demolished her stand, scat- 
tering her apples upon the side-walk. A lad about 
14 years old, of extraordinary agility and strength 
for one of his years, who was engaged in cleaning 
the gutter near by, watched these proceedings with 
intense interest; and when the aggressor knocked 
down the girl and scattered her apples, he rushed to 
the scene. “ You are an old villain!” said he, facing 
the man with an expression of rage and defiance 
which would honor the drama. “ You area villain! 
a coward! you can fight a little girl, but dare you 
fight me? Give up those apples and pay for the mis- 
chief you have done, or I will knvclk you into a 
cocked hat!’ The man, thus suddenly encountered 
by such a daring spirit, meckly assisted in picking 
up the apples and restoring order, paid the girl 25 
cents, and walked off.” 


Served him right! 

.+oes We are not blessed with a garden—albeit, we 
feel greatly blessed in beholding that parterre of 
loveliness the South side of Chestnut street, during 
shopping hours—a South side compared with which, 
even South Side, Madeira, is then as nothing. But 








though our greatly prized friend, Bayard Taylor, 
has gained on us in this respect (a German friend 
lately sent him the title deeds to an estate for a gift,) 
—we love greatly to walk in them, to promenade 
around therein and ponder on the fine things we 
would do if Providence had blessed us with one—es- 
pecially with one greatly gifted in roses. We love 
a rose—it is the true flas Veneris, or “flower of 
Venus”—coeval with mankind, according to Agassiz 
—and more typical of a pretty woman than even her 
daguerreotype. Wonder where our garden that is to 
be, isat present situated? Notin Ayrshire we trust! 
Abraham 2 Santa Clara—that reverend German joker 
whose sermons are full of puns and other queer bits 
—once inveighed sadly against gardens, declaring 
that they were all hot-beds of vice, fit for nothing 
but to promote voluptuous wickedness, a position 
which, of course, was sustained by many examples, 
beginning with the garden of Eden. But good, honest 
old John Evelyn thought differently of it. In his 
Kalendar, or Gardener’s Almanac, published in 1686, 
he gives the following introduction, which we find 
republished in that excellent journal, the Hortieul- 
turalist. 


“ As Paradise (though of God’s own planting) was 
Paradise no longer than the man was put into it, to 
dress it and to keep it so; nor will our own gardens 
remain long in their perfection, unless they are also 
continually cultivated. But when we have so much 
celebrated the life and felicity of a gardener as to 
think it preferable to all other diversions whatso- 
ever, it is not because of the leisure which he enjoys 
above other men, ease and opportunity which min- 
ister to vain and inglorious delights, such as fools 
derive from sensual objects; we dare boldly pro- 
nounce it, there is not amongst men a more laborious 
life than is that of a good gardener’s; but, becanse 
a labor full of tranquillity and satisfaction, natural 
and instructive, and such as (if any) contributes to 
piety and contemplation, experience, health and lon- 
gevity. In some, a condition it is, farnished with 
the most innocent, laudable and purest of earthly 
felicities, and such as does certainly make the near- 
est approaches to that blessed state where only they 
enjoy all things without pains; so as those who were 
led only by the light of nature, because they could 
phansie none more glorious, thought it worthy of 
entertaining the souls of heroes and most illustrious 
of mortals. * * A gardener’s work is never at an 
end; it begins with the year and continues to the 
next; he prepares the ground, and then he sows it; 
after that he plants, and then he gathers the fruits ; 
but, in all the intermediate space, he is careful to 
dress it. Intolerable confusion will succeed the 
smallest neglect, after once a ground is in order.” 


sovees There is nothing like progress, and one of 
the London papers gives a very gratifying account 
of the progress Christianity has made in New Zea- 
land. A chief of that cannibal country was ques- 
tioned by one of the missionaries as.to how far the 
study of the Scriptures had broken him of his un- 
natural passion for human flesh. Thechief answered 
proudly: “ You missionary men have done me much 
good. I never eat my enemies on Sunday now.” Very 
good, so far as it went. 


ieee Lhe Salem Mass. Register gives the following 
account of a curious custom prevailing in 


“The town of Marblehead. 
Where girls are pretty and the boys ill-bred.” 
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“Tt is an old-time custom with the Marblehead | tion takes care to give warning against any abuses of 


fishermen, still continued, we believe, for each man 
on board the vessel to throw as she passes Half-Way 
Rock, outward bound, a copper or cent upon the 
rock for good luck as they say. When or how the 
custom originated, we are not informed. But some 
of the knowing ones among the boys used to obtain 
pocket money somewhat cheaply by watching their 
chance and visiting the rock after the fleet had sailed, 
to gather upthe pennies. A few days ago one of the 
pilots had occasion to land there, and procured sev- 
eral of these luck tokens, of which we have speci- 
mens before us. They all bear marks of corrosion, 


and from the indentations on the edges produced by |- 


contact with the rock as they fell, there can be 
no doubt that they were thrown witha will. One 
of them is quite an old settler, bearing the ‘date of 
1798, and much worn. When the fishing business 
of the Marblehead was in its glory, Half-Way Rock 
must have been a copper-mine of some value.” 

This puts us in mind of a custom prevailing on 
packet ships which bring to on the Grand Bank of 
Newfoundland. It may be remarked that on all 
such vessels, when the lead is first cast, a coin— 
generally an old cent or ha’ penny—is invariably 
brought up sticking to the bottom of the weight. 
This is shown around among the passengers, one of 
whom generally purchases it at a high price as a cu- 
riosity. Some knowing ones do say that the copper 
first went down with the lead on which it returned. 
Should’nt wonder! We only saw the coming up of 
the cent, however, during our run on the banks. 


vatieds To most of our readers the following poetic 
gem, so deeply inspired with that most beautiful of 
all griefs—grief for the beautiful dead—is doubtless 
to novelty. We give it place for the purpose of 
ialling attention to the artistic manner in which the 
lines are broken—just as we would break whispers 
and sentences in the chamber of the dying. 
THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 
Softly! 
She is lying 
With her lips apart, 
Softly! 
She is dying 
Of a broken heart! 


Whisper! 
She is going 
To her final rest, 
Whisper! 
Life is growing 
Dim within her breast. 


Gently! 
She is sleeping— 
She has breathed her last, 
Gently! 
While you are weeping, 
She to Heaven has past! 


«+++. We know not whether the following anecdote 
from the Courier des Etats Unis is more English 
or German. Either way it is an exquisitely charac- 
teristic sketch. 


THE TWENTY-THIRD RULE ON AUSTRIAN RAILROADS. 

“Within all the Austrian Railway cars are dis- 
played little red flags which have been invented by 
the truly paternal prudence of the directors of the 
roads. A notice put up in the cars explains the use 
of them, they are to be displayed by travelers in case 
of any accident; the train will stop in consequence, 
and help will be rendered. But the notice in ques- 





“3ese pretty red flags. Whoever, it adds, displays 
‘aem unnecessarily, shall be punished according to 
the prescription of the 23d article of the regulations. 

What is this punishment? what are the provisions 
of this 23d article? The notice does not tell, and 
this question puzzled two Englishmen who had just 
been reading it. 

“Well,” said one of ‘them, “there is a very 
simple way of finding out.” 

“ What is that?” 

“Let us display the flag at a venture and stop the 
train.” 

No sooner said than done. Our Englishmen put 
out, and laughed as they did it, the signal of dis- 
tress. The train was stopped, the people came run- 
ning and anxiously asked: “ What accident had 
happened ?” s 

“Oh, nothing is the matter,” said the Englishmen, 
“we wanted to know what the 23d article is”— 

“Oh, very well, you shall be satisfied. In the 
first place be so good as each of you to pay ten tha- 
lers fine.” 

“ Here it is,” said the Englishmen,” with the most 
perfect stoicism. 

“Well, now get out of the car.” 

“Here we are on the ground.” 

“All right. Now stay there till we have thé 
pleasure of meeting again.” 

And the train went off full steam in the face of the 
sheepish Englishmen. This was the 23d article.” 


canon We utterly repudiate the doctrine that because 
some unknown individual chooses to send us a three 
cent stamp, that we are thereby under obligation to 
sit down and write that individual a long letter point- 
ing out the reasons why we decline certain articles, 
or why we do or do not do this or that. Friends— 
we are scant o’ time. Furthermore, and we would 
in the early time of the year zealously impress this on 
gentlemen’s minds—after we have declined an article 
and told why, we do not wish to have it sent back cor- 
rected. Better write something new instead of tink- 
ering up old matter. A hint of certain defects is 
generally understood to be a variety of “compliments 
and regrets,” or in other words, “ politely decline” — 
and when the hint is not taken we shall have to bo 
more explicit. 


.»seeOur readers are probably aware that “ Agnes” 
signifies “a lamb.” The following, addressed to a 
child of that name, was written for Graham. 

Agnes, little lamb, 
Gentle, soft and fair ! 
Truly with thy name 
Thou may’st well compare. 
Lamb-like in thy youth ; 
Youth thy eole defense, 
Lamb-like in thy truth, 
And thy innocence. 
Agnes! could a name 
Shape thy lot in life, 
Guarding free from blame, 
Infant, maiden, wife. 
Better name than thine 
Never yet was known, 
Guarding like a shrine, 
Innocence alone. 


PROF. COPPEE’S LECTURE. 
Prof. Henry Coppée, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, recently closed a most able and interesting 
course of Historical lectures, which he delivered in 
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the hall of that Institution before highly apprecia- 
tive audiences, whose numbers increased with each 
successive discourse. The course embraced lectures 
on “ Races in Engiish History,” “ Races in French 
History,” and “ Historic Geography,” from whose 
eloquence and erudition we derived much pleasure 
and information. 


Bikes. D. N. F. is the expressive initial motto which 
puzzles Monsieur Blandois, in Bleak House, and 
which explained, signifies “do not forget!” But 
Dickens was not the first to inculcate this somewhat 
obscure maxim without a point. ‘“ Remimber,” says 
Doctor O’Toole, in that side-splitting farce, “the 
Irish Tutor,”—“ remimber—always bear it in mind, 
and be sure that—that—ye don’t forgit!” In like 
manner, but more plainly, we beg of you readers of 
Graham in general and lady readers of Graham in 
particular, not to forget that Graham’s Ladies’ Pa- 
per, which is published for only fifty-cents a year, 
does not contain any article or engraving in common 
with the Magazine, but appeals to you independently, 
‘‘ wrapped in the solitude of its own originality.” It 
is, however, sent gratis to all who pay in advance 
for the other publication—and if you please, do us 
the distinguished favor to remember that anybody 
who will send for the Ladies’ Paper, can have a 
number gratis—and we trust that we do not rate its 
merits too high, when we venture to assert that it is 
worth asking for. 


sotaen Correspondents must have patience. We have 
in hand divers excellent poems, and admirable 
“ proses,” which will appear when their turn comes, 
and there is also a legion of MSS., not as yet exam- 
ined, which, as coming from correspondents to us 
unknown, must bide their time. 


names AcceptTep.—“ Friends that slumber.” “ Ad- 
versity,” by R. A. Oakes, and “Lines,” by Mat. 
Mullen. To which we might add divers and sundry 
others not now under hand. 


Soin The view from one of the several windows of 
the several places where we write, presents among 
other objects, a door with “Rooms to Let,” pla- 
carded on it. ‘Rooms to let”—that is a fertile 
subject of thought and memory—especially for those 
who have lived much in the room-letting countries 
of Europe, where the “ Apartement garni et a 
louer” forms such an institution of social life. 
Among other things, it reminds us of the following 
story :-— 


“ Monsieur Royet, a landscape painter in the Rue 
Vivienne, had a visit lately from his landlord, who 
announced that he should raise his rent three hun- 
dred francs for the next term. Mons. R—— pro- 
tested against this. The landlord asserted that he 
would have no difficulty in getting six hundred francs 
more for a room so handsomely decorated. ‘ But,’ 
explained R——, ‘it is I who decorated it. To my 
pencil it owes all its beauty.’ The landlord was re- 
solute. ‘Well, then,’ said the artist, ‘you may rent 
it to some one else.’ The next day the passers-by 
read on the door, ‘An apartment freshly decorated 
to rent.’ A lady made her appearance as an appli- 
cant. She was introduced into the painter’s room. 
She had scarcely glanced around it before she ran 
out of it with a scream. Two or three other persons 
followed with the same result. The proprietor, 
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astonished, went up at last to the painter’s chamber, 
and shrunk back in astonishment. The rich panels 
and fresh garlands of smiling flowers had been re- 
placed by skulls laid on bones, by skeletons, and 
other horrible devices suggested by the painter’s 
fancy. But the painter had left, and dead white- 
wash had to replace the ‘horrors !’” 

There is to us something deeply impressive in this 
story which we have seen told as a “A good Joke,” 
in a cotemporary. For, to us thereis a strange re- 
echo as though Death himself were the landlord, the 
human body the “room to let,” and the Soul the 
Artist-lodger who has given to itits beauty. Death 
comes and bids the Soul remove, that the body tene- 
ment may be given over to new vitality—to new 
souls. “Nay,” says the Soul, “it was I that gave it 
its beauty—its rosy hue and grace!” “Move on!” 
says Death—and the Soul moves, and leaves behind 
it bones and corruption, and all vileness and foul- 
ness. Sic transit gloria corporis !—and the white- 
wash of the marble sepulchre covers it all. 

But, talking of Death, is not the following sweet 
enough to make one forget its horrors :— 


“The attention of a little girl being called to a 
rose-bush, on whose topmu-t stem the eldest rose was 
fading, but below and around which, three beautiful 
crimson buds were just unfolding their charms, she 
artlessly exclaimed to her brother—‘See, Willie, 
these little buds have just awakened to kiss their 
mother before she dies !’ ” 


ieneei But as we write we remember that it may be 
appropriate to say something more of this month of 
February for the information of the curious. Ver- 
stegan—an old writer on English antiquities—says 
that it was called by our Saxon ancestors, sprout-kele 
“‘by kele meaning the kele-wort, which we now call the 
cole-wort.” This, it seems, was “the first hearbe that 
in this moneth began to yield out wholesome young 
sprouts,” and as our worthy Saxon ancestors de- 
pended greatly on it for subsistence, they honored 
the month by its name—just as our Jersey neighbors 
are wont to say, “ peach-time” instead of September, 
“apple-jack time” instead of October, and “ wild- 
duck time” for the whole winter. 

February was also called Solmonath, which the 
venerable Bede explains by “ Pan-cake month,” be- 
cause during it cakes were offered up by the Pagan 
Saxons to the Sun, and so/ or soul signified “ food’’ or 
“cakes.” In this we haveacurious instance of the an- 
cient identity between the worship of the heavenly bo- 
dies and of all relating to food or agriculture. “It 
is scarcely necessary to explain,” says Soane in his 
“New Curiosities of Literature,” “that the Latin Feb- 
ruarius, the origin of our * February,’ was derived 
from februa, an expiatury or purifying sacrifice offered 
to the Manes, because in that month the Luperci, or 
priests of Pan perambulated the city, carrying thongs 
of goat-skin, with which they scourged the women, 
and this was received for an expiation. Hence we 
have the word—though it is now well nigh obsolete 
—of februation, in the meaning of a purification.” 

Candlemas eve falls upon the first day of February 
—an occasion celebrated in merry England of the 
olden time, by many pleasing and curious ceremo- 
nies. Then they lighted the yule-brand and suffered 
it to burm until sunset, when it was quenched and 
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laid by to light the great Christmas log of the next 
December. This was a relic of old Druidical fire 
worship, for they held that where the stick which 
had been purified by fire was laid, no evil spirit could 
meddle. 

“ And where ’tis safely kept, the fiend 

’ Can do no mischief there.” 
So sings Herrick—the poet laureate of all quaint su- 
perstitions. It was usual to allow all Christmas 
decorations to hang up until the first of February— 
but then every branch, twig and leaf had to come 
down. Woeto the house-wife who left a single scrap 
of green hanging, though it were but an ivy leaf. 

“For look, how many leaves there be, 

So many goblins you shall see.” 
The name Candlemas—that of the second day of 


February—was derived like most of the Catholic | 





Christian festivals, from Paganism. Candles played 
a great part in the Church ceremonies of this day, 
(whence the name,) justas they had on the same day 
among the ancient Romans, and perhaps Orientals. 
Hear what Pope Innocent says of it: ‘ Because the 
Gentiles dedicated the month of February to the in- 
fernal gods, and as at the beginning of it, Pluto stole 
Proserpine ; and her mother, Ceres, sought her in the 
night with lighted candles, so they, in the beginning 
of this month, walked about thecity with lighted can- 
dles ; and because the holy fathers could not utterly 
extirpate this custom, they ordained that Christians 
should carry about candles in honor of the blessed 
Virgin Mary, and thus what was done before to the 
honor of Ceres, is now done to the honor of the 
Virgin.” 





. 


? 
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Slower und Garden Hints. 


—_—--- 


LIGHT FOR PARLOR PLANTS. 
Ir the room where plants are intended to be placed, 
is dark and close, they will not thrive, but will be- 


come weak and sickly; but if, on the contrary, it be | 


light and airy, with the windows in suitable aspect 
to receive the sun, plants will do nearly as well as in 
a green-house. If observed to suffer, the effects may 
be traced to these causes—either want of proper 
light and air, injudicious watering, filthiness collect- 
ed on the leaves, or being potted in unsuitable soil. 
Want of sufficient light and air is perhaps the most 
essential point; for, however well all other requisites 
may be attended to, a deficiency of these is fatal to 
the thrift of the plants. They should always be 
placed as near the light as they can conveniently 
stand, and receive as much air as can be admitted, 
Those persons who 
have no other place than the house to keep them in, 
will find that they derive immense advantage from 
being, during fine weather, allowed the benefit of the 
fresh air. 
FUMIGATING CONSERVATORIES. 

An easy and effectual mode of fumigating conser- 
vatories, is to take some coarse brown paper, cut it 
into squares of about sixteen inches, soak them in a 
strong solution of nitre, and put them by to dry. 
Spread them out flat, and cover the surface thinly 
over with tobacco. Then begin at one of the corners 
and roll it up; tie the middle with a thread, and also 
the two ends, Having shut up the house and made 
all ready, place two or three pieces of lath across an 
empty flower-pot, and hereupon lay three or four of 
these paper rolls—light them at both ends, and leave 
them to do their work, which they will do most 
effectually. In half an hour, the green fly, etc., will 
be found destroyed. Give a slight syringing next 
day, and the plants will be found to be perfectly 
clean. If the conservatory is large, it will be neces- 
sary to remove the plants affected to some smaller 
compartment. These rolls should not be made up 








till wanted, as the paper will contract moisture, and 
so will not burn freely. 
ROSES IN WINTER. 

It is found that rose-plants which are taken from 
the ground and kept in green-houses, or windows, in 
order to secure a season of flowering in the winter, 
will not flower so early, or pine after it in the open 
ground. They may be kept in a cool cellar in pots, 
or in soil in a box; for this, the soil should be just 
moist enough to keep them from drying up, and the 
nearer set in frost after they are taken up for this 
purpose, the better. Any of the rough-leaved varie- 
ties of roses will stand out unharmed, if laid down 
and covered with soil, and if, in addition to this, the 
first deep snow is piled about them, and kept from 
melting by a layer of straw or long dung, it will be 


an advantage. : 
IN-DOOR PLANTS. 


From a very discriminating list of plants which 
the editor of the American Agriculturist says can very 
readily be ctltivated in the sitting-room or parlor, 
we select the following as likely to be of value to our 
readers :—Dracona Terminalis, a variety of the Dra- 
gon plant, is of a very easy culture and highly orna- 
mental; foliage dull red, striated and variegated 
with crimson, white and green—flowers not very 
showy, but the plant is of itself a bouquet during 
the entire year. Abutilom Insigne, is a fine variety 
of a beautiful and singular tribe of plants, with 
graceful foliage, and dwarfish in habit; flowers are 
abundant, of a dark-red color, and much striated. 
The variety Striatum is a handsome plant, with bal- 
loon-shaped flowers, red, with yellow stripes, and is 
a free bloomer. Gardenia Fortunii is the finest of 


the Cape Jasmines, with pretty foliage, and very 
fragrant flowers, nearly as large as a double white 
Camelia; it is altogether a superb plant. Cissus 
Discolor is an elegant climbing plant, with highly- 
colored and beautiful foliage; it is of very easy cul- 
ture, and may be trained in festoons over a window 
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ron a trellis as desired, but will require rest in win- 
ter, keeping it rather dry at the root. Croton Pic- 
tum, pointed-leaved plant, which should be in every 
collection, however small; it has highly-colored and 
distinctly marked leaves, which remain on during 
the year. Euphorbia Splendens is a desirable plant, 
bearing bright scarlet flowers in great profusion, and 
can be cultivated as easily as a Cactus. Begonia 
Sanguinea is one of the finest of a tribe of plants, 
well suited to parlor cultivation; the leaves are 
bright red, with pure white flowers. 

CULTIVATION OF FUCHSIAS. 

Fuchsias are readily propagated by cuttings, in 
sand, with a mixture of peat; to grow the plants for 
a bloom all summer, they should be started in Feb- 
ruary, in the green-house, first in small pots, and 
shifted, when the roots completely fill it, into a mix- 
ture of fresh loam peat-leaf mould from the woods, 
well-rotted manure, and a little sand; mix thorough- 
ly, and break finely, with the spade or trowel; give 
the roots good drainage, place them in the warmest 


part of the green-house, and water frequently; as the | 


warmth of summer approaches, and the green-house 
or conservatory becomes empty of plants, place the 
Fuchsias in the most favored position, shading them 
with a mat or cotton awning, from the sun, after ten 
o’clock in the morning, removing it at five in the 
afternoon, unless the sun is off sooner. This treat- 
ment, with a gentle syringing of the foliage twice a 
day, which, if carefully done, does not materially in- 
jure the flowers, they will produce an abundant 
bloom all summer and autumn. No class of plants 
is more graceful and elegant. The striking contrast 
of white, carmine, rose, and purple, renders the 
“tout ensemble” perfectly charming. Gradually 
lessen watering about the first of October, and by 
November merely keep in moisture sufficient to pre- 
serve vitality ; place them in an out-of-the-way part 
of the green-house, on a dry shelf, and attend to 
merely keep in life till February—the time to com- 
mence starting them. 


VARIEGATED CALCEOLARIAS. 
In the Belgian gardens, variegated flowers are 
produced from herbaceous calceolarias, in the follow- 
ing manner—taking some of the most beautiful, 
delicate and choice calceolarias, and providing him- 
self with a pair of pointed tweezers that close with 
a spring—with these pincers the operator takes out 
the anthers of the full-blown flower of one plant, and 
applies them to the top of the pistil of the open 
flower of another plant, and the thing is done. The 
seed produced will be the sure parent of variegated 
flowers. It is not necessary to extract previously 
the stamens from the plant to be hybridized. To the 
pistils of the second plant are again applied the an- 
thers from a third, and so on, till the whole are thus 
made to interchange and communicate their respec- 
tive merits, to enhance the perfection of the next 
generation. The success of this operation is said to 
be most complete. 
ROSE-TALK. 
The old traditions are, that the rose sprung from 
the blood of Adonis—that it was white and scentless 
till Venus trod upon one of its thorns, and, with her 








blood, gave it color and scent. There is a poetical 
tradition, that Cupid gave color to the “‘ blush rose”’ 
by holding it to Psyche’s cheek. The fanciful 
origin of the rose, as given by Maundeville, is, that 
slander had brought a fair maiden of Bethlehem to 
the stake, and that at her prayer Heaven quenched 
the fire and turned all the brands into rose-trees, 
bearing white and red roses, the first “ that ever man 
saughe.” Among the ancients, to enjoy the scent of 
roses at meals, an abundance of rose-leaves were 
shaken out upon the table, so that the dishes were 
completely surrounded. By an artificial contrivance, 
roses, during meals, descended on the guests from 
above. Heliogabalus, in his folly, caused violets 
and roses to be showered down upon his guests in 
such quantities, that a number of them, being unable 
to extricate themselves, were suffocated in flowers. 
During meal-times, the ancients reclined upon 
cushions stuffed with rose-leaves, or made a couch of 
the leaves themselves; the floor, too, was strewed with 
roses, and in this custom great luxury was displayed. 
Cleopatra, at an enormous expense, procured roses 
for a feast which she gave to Antony, had them laid 
two cubits thick on the floor of the banquet-room, 
and then caused nets to be spread over the flowers, 
in order to render the footing elastic. The Holy 
Rose of Jericho—so highly reverenced by the Chrie- 
tian females in the East, and which grows among 
the sands of Egypt, Palestine and Syria, and is found 
in Barbary—is cruciform; and when its flowers and 
leaves have withered and fallen off, the branches, as 
they dry, curl inward and form around mass, thence 
called arose. The roots die, the winds tear it up 
and blow it about the sands till it lodges in a moist 
spot, or is wetted with the rain; then the curled-up 
globe expands and suffers the seeds to escape from 
the seed vessel in which they were inclosed, and 
becoming imbedded in the sands, they germinate 
anew. It is venerated in Palestine from the tradi- 
tion that it blossomed at the moment when our Lord 
was endowed with qualities propitious to nativity. 


BULBOUS PLANTS. 

Beds of hardy bulbous and tuberous roots should 
be covered on the setting-in of winter, with litter, 
leaves, striw, or such earth as may be formed by the 
decay of leaves, to the depth of two or three inches, 
as it prevents any ill effects which a sevef seasun 
may have on the roots. Bulbous roots, in general, 
should be taken up in about a month or six weeks 
after the bloom is exhausted, or when the foliage is 
about half-decayed. If fine, warm weather, the bulbs 
may be dried on the beds they grow on, by placing 
them in seperate rows, being careful not to mix the 
several varieties. They will keep much better when 
dried gradually; and to this end, a little dry earth 
shaken over them, to screen them from the heat of 
the sun, is of advantage. 

THE LAURISTINUS. 

The lauristinus seeds so abundantly, that it is re- 
gretted that gardeners content themselves with taking 
advantage of its propensity for rooting at every 
joint, and constantly raising their supply of plants 
from layers or cuttings; and it is doubtless owing 
to this mode of propagation that there are so few va- 
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rieties of this much esteemed plant. A gentleman 
in England describes a bed containing several thou- 
sands of seedlings, which he saw, and which pre- 
sented an interesting, robust, various-leaved group, 
which withstood the severity of the winter, though 
they were only a few inches high, and unprotected. 
They consequently suggest the probability of belong- 
ing to a hardier race, and are of a different form— 
assuming the perfectly upright pyramidal shape, so 
generally characteristic of the plant from seed. 
GRAFTING THE CACTUS. 

Some gardeners practice grafting the cactus. The 
grafts that are found to succeed the best, are young, 
growing shoots, about one and a half or two inches 
long. In performing the operation, the outer skin 
or bark is pared off for about half an inch at the base 








of the graft, cutting what is intended to be inserted 
into the stalk in the shape of a wedge, and an inci- 
sion is then made in the angles or top of the stalk, 
with a pointed stick made the same shape as the 
scion. When the grafts are first put in, a small 
wooden peg or the spine of a thorn is passed through 
each, to prevent their slipping out; they are then 
covered each with a small piece of moss, placed in 
a shady, damp house, and the tops occasionally 
syringed over in the evening. ‘They will all adhere 
to the stalks in ten days or a fortnight, and make 
good plants. In this way, noble specimens may be 
grown in a few years, from one to ten feet high, if 
required; and the size and color of the blooms are 
much superior to what are produced when grown on 
their own roots. ' 


——___—_——_ 


Siterary Hotices. 


Tae Court oF NaproLteon. New York, Derby & 
Jackson. If the reader is one who loves beautiful 
books exceedingly, and cannot withal afford to pay 
twleve dollars for one, let him not come within sight of 
this elegant volume, for let him rest assured that he 
will come off well if he do not break that command- 
ment which prohibits coveting. It is really a plu- 
perfect book—one of those which form a nucleus in 
a@ room, around which all other handsome books col- 
lect in the relation of stars to thecentralsun. It 
would, we believe, be difficult to find another work 
published in this country, which presents such a re- 
markable combination of literary merit, exquisite 
typography, beautiful engravings and splendid bind- 
ing. Moreover, the picturesare all those of ladies who 
were “lovely exceedingly,” and the type describes 
their lives, their loves, and their influences in a man- 
ner which would have made it one of the books of 
the age, even without the aid of more matérial at- 
tractions. 

We could say much of the literary attractions of 
this book—of the thorough education of the author 
for his task—of his great natural abilities—of his 
talent even as a boy, (we recall with gratified feeling 
that “Dick Tinto” once had his desk by us in 
school,)—and finally, of his eight years’ residence 
in Paris, where he pursued the subject of this work 
under the best advantages, seeking the society of 
those who had known the belles of the empire, and ac- 
quiring the highest reputation, as a brilliant yet sound 
‘foreign correspondent,” ever attained by an Ameri- 
ean. When we lastsaw “ Dick Tinto,” it was in 1848 
—during the “war time ”—on a day when we were 
both members of the famed American deputation 
which went into the Hotel de Ville, (or Hotel Devil, 
as some of the more spirited American youth termed 
it,) to congratulate the Provisional Government on 

its success. Now we sec him in a book—the best 
one of its kind—and for that matter, the only one of 
ita subject—extant. 

But it is as a work of art that public opinion 


compels us to notice ‘The Court of Napoleon.” Its 
engravings, sixteen in number, are the perfection of 
lithography, by Jules Champagne—the most cele- 
brated artist of his genre in Paris. They are after 
the most authentic and best painted portraits ex- 
tant, and are colored by hand. The binding is of 
itself a work of art, in Turkey morocco, and the 
typography and paper are duxuries. The portraits 
are admirably chosen, and form, beyond question, 
a collection of the truest female types of the Revo- 
lution and the Empire. 

Prescotr’s Roserrson’s Lire or CHArLes V. 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston. Philadelphia, 
Smith & English. Those who are versed in history 
are aware that Prescott stands nemini secundus— 
fully equal in merit and dignity to any of the con- 
tributors to its stores. Comparisons of the relative 
greatness of historians are, we must admit, gene- 
rally futile. Thucidydes, Sallust, Livy, Jornandes, 
Machiavelli, Gibbon and Schlosser, were each the 
recording representative of an age, or of a peculiar 
form of national society, and if any question as to 
relative greatness between them should be raised, 
we should base it on the causes and not on the pro- 
ducts. One thing at least we must admit, that future 
times will look back to Prescott as to the great 
American writer of history in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century, and honor him accordingly. 

In the work before us, we have a reprint of the 
celebrated Life of Charlies V., by Robertson, and a 
continuation of it by Prescott. This continuation, 
to the reader who looks rather to the biography of 
the man than to the history of the age, is not less 
interesting than the preceding portion. Of all the 
strange scenes in a strange life, the abdication and 
retirement from active life of Charles V. is the 
strangest, and has excited the most comment, or 
given rise to the most anecdote. In Prescott’s 
hands we have it stripped of all its mystery, set 
forth in all its truthfulness, and forming the last, 
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best act of a wonderful drama. We are glad that 
it was reserved for Prescott to undertake this task, 
since he alone could do it fitly. It is needless to say 
that henceforth the only perfect edition of Robert- 
son’s Charles V., will be the one edited and per- 
fected by the American Prescott. Nay, with the 
epirit of a bibliographist, we venture to foresee a 
day when a copy of the first edition will possess 
additional value, because it will be of the first edi- 
tion—an editio princeps, to be chronicled as such 
by the Brunets and Kaisers of future times. 





BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS Times. Sketches of 
French Society in the Eighteenth Century, from 
unpublished documents, by Louis de Lomérie, trans- 
lated by Henry 8. Edwards. Perhaps no man in 
the last century played a greater or more varied 
round of characters in the great drama of life than 
Beaumarchais; sprung from the lower ranks of 
society, he went in a certain manner through every 
social position. The astonishing variety of his 
qualifications brought him into contact with the 
most different kinds of persons, and things, and 
urged him to play, turn by turn, and frequently 
simultaneously, the most different parts: watch- 
maker, musician, song writer, dramatist, comic wri- 
ter, man of fashion, courtier, man of business, finan- 
cier, manufacturer, publisher, ship owner, con- 
tractor, secret agent, negotiator, pamphleteer, ora- 
tor on certain occasions, a peaceful man by taste, 
yet always at law, engaging, like Figaro, in every 
occupation; the author of the Barber of Seville was 
concerned in most of the events, great or small, 
which preceded the Revolution. Published by 
Harper & Brother, New York. Wm. B. Zieber, 
Philadelphia. 

A Puaysicran’s Vacation; or a Summer in Eu- 
rope. By Walter Channing. Boston, Ticknor & 
Fields. Philadelphia, H. C. Baird. This is an 
account of the avthor’s travels in Europe, narrated 
in rather a staid and prosy manner to be interesting 
to the great majority of readers. It is a book of 
facts, drawing but slightly on fancy to give coloring 
and interest to its pages, and as such will be valued 
and read by those who wish a picture of European 
life, painted in a manner of fact style. It describes 
scenes and places which have been described a 
thousand times before, and pretty much in the same 
humor and language, showing how the author em- 
barked on board a sailing vessel; how he got sick 
and well again; what he thought and saw; how 
the great wonders of Europe were no wonder at all 
to him—and, finally, how he safely arrived home 
again, etc., eto. 

Cantersury Tates. By Harriet Lee. Pub- 
lished in two volumes by Mason Brothers, New 
York, and for sale in this city by T. B. Peterson. 
It is more than half a century since these tales were 
first published, and they have long ago advanced to 
the position of standard romance, and earned for 
their gifted authors, Harriet and Sophia Lee, a last- 
ing fame and reputation. It is not for us to criticise 
them now, that task having been performed by the 


first literary men of Europe, who pronounced them 
worthy of all praise. Lord Byron frankly acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to one of these German 
tales, “ Kruitzner,” for the plan, characters, and, to 
a certain extent, even the language, of his celebrated 
tragedy of Werner. The volumes now published 
contain all the tales written by Harriet Lee, the 
elder of the two sisters, whom we see it announced 
died about five years ago, at the advanced age of 
ninety-six years. These volumes form the first of a 
series of standard tales to be published by Mason 
Brothers, as books for the library. 


ee 


WHALING AND Fisnine. By Charles Nordhoff. 
Cincinnati, Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. Phila- 
delphia, T. B. Peterson. A very lively and enter- 
taining work, giving a faithful account of the various 
phases of a sailor’s life on board a whaler; together 
with some experience as a “mackerel catcher.’ 
Young men and boys who have grown tired of a 
comfortable home, and wish for a change of scene 
and adventure, should read this book; if it does not 
cure them of all desire to “ go to sea,” it is because 
they are more credulous than wise. To us it has 
answered all the purposes of a three years’ cruise. 
The various scenes and incidents are graphically de- 
scribed, and cannot but prove interesting. 





Littte Dorritr. The latest work from the pen 
of the great English prose writer, Charles Dickens, 
is fully equal to any of the author’s previous pro- 
ductions, which is sufficient to recommend it to the 
American reading public. This volume is issued 
uniformly with those previously published, and is 
the only library edition of Dickens’ works printed 
in this country. T. B. Peterson, the enterprising 
publisher, has spared no expense in the publication 
of the works of this celebrated author, without 
which no library can be said to be complete. OLiver 
Twist, one of Dickens’ best stories, has also been 
issued by the same publisher, uniform with “ Peter- 
son’s Library Edition of Dickens’ Works.” 


Tae Works or Horace AND JAmEs Smitu. New 
York, Mason Brothers. Philadelphia, T. B. Petor- 
son. Not to have read the “‘ Rejected Addresses” is 
to be, beyond question, among the number of those 
who are not “up” in modern English poetry, and 
not to be familiar with the other poems of the Bro- 
thers Smith, is to have lost some of the merriest, 
liveliest, queerest lyrics ever written. Few persons 
are, however, aware of the number of poems extant 
in newspapers, and generally supposed to be by 
Hood, or some other genial writer, which were really 
written by Horace Smith. The present edition is 
the best ever published in this country, or in Eng- 
land, and may be commended as a thoroughly plea- 
sant work, which no one can regret buying. 





CLAREMONT, or the Undivided Household. Phi- 
ladelphia, Parry & M’Millan. This is a well writ- 
ten and unpretending little volume, of the religious 
order of stories, by an invalid, who, as it may be 
supposed, divides his thoughts equally between 
heaven and earth. Those who like a quiet, serious 





story should read Claremont. 
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Tue Youne Lapres Guive to the Harmonious 
Development of Character by Harvey Newcomb. 
New York, M. W. Dodd. Philadelphia, Smith & 
English. A new and revised edition of this work 
has been published; its object is to aid those to 
whom it is addressed in the proper development of 
all their powers, upon Christian principles; so as 
to produce the highest degree of cultivation, intel- 
lectual, social, moral and religious, of which they 
are capable, in the circumstances where Providence 
has placed them. Those who have read the former 
editions will find this almost a new book, while the 
material portion of the original has been retained. 





Partor Dramas—or Dramatic Scenes for Home 
Amusement; by William B. Fowle. Boston, pub- 
lished by Morris Colton; Philadelphia, Hayes & Zell. 
The idea of Dramatizing stories for representation 
in the parlor or at an evening party, is a good one, 
and if properly executed could not fail to become a 
source of great amusement during the now long 
winter nights. To the present collection, however, 
there is many objections—politics, religion, and even 
euperstition, forming the burthen of many of the 
pieces—subjects, the discussion of which we should 
be very sorry to have become an amusement for the 
fireside of any Christian family. The moral of some 
of the collection are very doubtful, while the lan- 
guage and sentiments of others is at direct variance 
with the political and religious feelings of a large 
portion of the American people. 

Memoir or WAsuinaton. By Mrs. E. M. Strick- 
land. New York, D. Appleton & Co. Philadelphia, 
T. B. Peterson. ‘“ Another life of Washington,” as 
the author anticipated—such was our exclamation 
on receiving this work—from a slight perusal of 
which we find it contains traits different from that 
usually found in the biographies of the great states- 
man. It sets forth the private and familiar rather 
than the grand side of Washington’s life and charac- 
ter. As it is intended for young readers, the details 
of battles, statesmanship, and the diplomacy of war, 
are excluded from this volume, and the space usually 
allotted to such matters in other volumes, is filled in 
this by details of Washington’s domestic life, anec- 
dotes, ete., set forth in a very entertaining and at- 
tractive form. 


Tne Knieut or tHE GoLtpEN Metice. Published 
by Derby & Jackson, New York. T. B. Peterson, 
Philadelphia. A historical novel, the scene of which 
is laid in New England, about two centuries ago. 
The general style of this novel is clear and natural ; 
the numerous incidents being well described, and 
abounding in interest. It is by the author of the 


“Lost Hunter,” a novel well received when first 
published. 


New York ALMANAC AND WEATHER Guipg, 1857. 
Published by Mason Brothers,, New York. Phila- 
delphia, T. B. Peterson. In addition to the usual 
contents of an Almanac, this little work is well 


stored with valuable statistical and useful infor- 
mation. 





Lessons oN Moras AND CHRISTIAN Ev1DENCES 
By Richard Whately, D. D., LL. D. Cambridge 
John Bartlett. Philadelphia, E. H. Butler & Co 
The merits of this treatise on practical ethics will be 
found to be simplicity of method, clearness of style, 
absence of technical terms and artificial classifica. 
tions, a respect for common sense in the develop- 
ment of principles and the doctrines it exhibits. It 
is for these traits that this work has been selected 
for republication as a text-book for elementary in- 
struction. 


Tur Youne YAcers. A Narrative of Adventures 
in Southern Africa. By Captain Mayne Reid. 
Boston, Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia, T. B. 
Peterson. No writer of the present day is more 
admired by the youth of this country than Captain 
Reid, and for the best of reasons—his writings are 
admirably suited to their tastes—full of marvelous 
incidents, startling events, and wonderful escapes, 
they not only amuse but instruct, by giving the 
reader an extensive acquaintance with natural his- 
tory. We cannot recommend the present work more 
highly than to say it is fully equal to its prede- 
cessors. 


Poems or Summer. By R.H. Stoddard. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. We have, at the going-to-press- 
time, in which we write, just space sufficient to call 
the reader’s attention to one of the most exquisite 
collections of poetry ever published in America, and 
which, so far as its unpretending lyrical specialty is 
concerned, is fully equal to any thing which has 
been written in English for a score of years. Itisa 
collection, not of camelias and Victoria Regias, but 
of violets with the dew fresh upon them, quaint 
sprigs from the greenwood, and fair blossoms, which 
reeall childhood or loves long cherished in memory. 
Read it—and then say if we have over-praised it. 


Cornetw’s Hian Scuoo, Groarapny. 
Cornell. New York, D. Appleton & Co. Philadel- 
phia, T. B. Peterson. This work forms the third 
part of a systematic series of School Geographies, 
comprising a description of the world, arranged for 
the use of pupils in the senior classes of public and 
private schools, and is accompanied by a large and 
complete Atlas. It is claimed for this work that it 
is philosophically arranged, and better adapted for 
aiding the pupil in the acquisition of this important 
science, while at the same time it relieves the in- 
structor of a vast amount of labor in imparting it. 


By §. 8. 





Reuieious Trutm ILLustratep From Science. 
By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., late President 
of Amherst College, and now Professor of Natural 
Theology and Geology. Published by Phillips, 
Sampson & Co., Boston. Philadelphia, Smith & 
English. This is a collection of the reverend gen- 
tleman’s sermons and addresses, revised for publica- 
tion, delivered at various times before literary and 
religious societies. Some of the addresses contained 


in the volume are published for the first time, and 
the book, as a whole, will command the attention 
which it deserves, from the well-known scholastic 
attainments of its author. 
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MILLEDULCIA.—A thousand pleasant things se- 
lected from “‘ Notes and Queries,” the popular Lon- 
don publication which has proved of such real service 
to Literature, by throwing light on many obscure 
and debated points, and by bringing out much valua- 
ble and pleasant knowledge, which for want of such 
a publication, has laid hid in the unfrequented nooks 
and corners of old and dusty libraries, where it might 
have slumbered for all time, but for this work. 
“ Milledulcia” is the appropriate name given to the 
book, which contains a large number of the most 
mate-worthy things that appeared from time to time 
in that weekly periodical. It is one of the pleasant- 
est and most readable books of the season. The 
paper, typography, and binding, are in excellent 
taste. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. 

Portic Reapings FoR ScHOoLs AND FAMILIES. 
Published from the twelfth London edition, by M. 
W. Dodd, New York. Philadelphia, Smith & Eng- 
lish. This work contains a choice selection of the 
best poetry in our language—selections which every 
child will understand and appreciate; teaching, as 
it does, some of the most important and lasting les- 
sons that could be impressed on the minds of the 
young. Asaclass-boek of poetry, we heartily re- 
commend it to parents as a present to their children. 





Tue Russevt Famiiy. By Anna Hastings. Pub- 
lished by M. W. Dodd, New York. Philadelphia, 
Smith & English. A very pleasing and gracefully 
wrought little sketch, the main incidents of which 
are fonnded on fact, slightly tinged with the fasei- 
nating shades of the romantic. 


THe PuppLerorpD Papers; or, Humors of the 
West. By H. H. Riley. Embellished with original 
engravings. New York, Derby & Jackson. Phila- 
delphia, T. B. Peterson. We publish in another 
part of this number a humorous sketch from this 
book. Read it—it speaks for itself. 





Srupies IN THE Fietp> aND Forest. By Wilson 
Flagg. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. A miscella- 
neous selection of essays on subjects connected with 
the field and forest, including a description of the 
months. The object of this work is to foster in the 
public mind a taste for the observation of natural 
objects, and to cultivate that sentiment which is 
usually designated as a love of nature. 


‘JUVENILE WORKS. 


¢. Stories oF AN O_p Map, related to her Nephews 
and Nieces; translated from the French of Mme. 
Emile de Girardin, by Alfred. This is one of a 
series of pretty books, well stored with interesting 
and unexceptionable tales, intended for the instruc- 
tion and amusement of young Masters and Misses, 
lately published by the Messrs. Appleton & Co., 
New York, and for sale in this city by T. B. Peter- 
son. ‘ 


Dovetass Farm; a Juvenile Story of Life in 
Virginia, by Mary E. Bradley, edited by “ Cousin 








Alice,” is of the same series as the above, issued by 
the same publishers: Also, 


SepGemoor; or Home Lessons. By Mrs. Man- 
ners, Author of “ Aspiration,” “ Pleasure and Profit,” 
“How to Behave,” etc. These books are all printed 
on ‘fine paper, and neatly bound with gilt backs. 
Mothers could not select a better present for the 
‘little folks” than one or all of these volumes. 


Mason Broruers, New York, have also published 
a very neat volume for the younger members of 
society—entitled the PLay Day Booxs—being a 
collection of short and interesting stories, by the 
popular authoress, Fanny Fern. 


Puitiires, Sampson & Co., of Boston, have lately 
published some pretty and entertaining books for 
children, namely, Kopsoxrozo, a Sequel to the Last 
of the Huggermuggers, by Christopher Pearse 
Cranch; Wortn not WEALTH, and other Tales, by 
Cousin Angie; Datsy, or the Fairy Spectacles, by 
the Author of Violet, a fairy story; Briant Pro- 
TURES FROM CaILp Lire, translated from the Ger- 
man, by Cousin Fannie; and Rep Bearp’s Stories 
for Children, by the same author. All the above 
books are very nicely illustrated, and in a moral 
point of view, unexceptionable. For sale in Phila- 
delphia, by Smith & English. 


Our GRANDMOTHER’s Stories. A neat little vol- 
ume with the above title has just been published by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. The stories are 
of a light and agreeable character, written with espe- 
cial reference to the entertainment and instruction 
of children. For sale in Philadelphia by H. C. 
Baird. 


Grauamw’s Macazine.—The January number of 
this popular magazine presents a most superb and 
attractive table of contents. The illustrations are 
very fine, and the articles in prose and verse are 
from some of the leading writers in the country. 
The publishers have been fortunate in securing the 
services of Charles G. Leland, well known to the 
literary world by his books as well as by an ex- 
tended experience as editor of, or contributor to 
some of the finest publications. To the readers of 
the Knickerbocker he has proved a rich source of 
delight in his “ Meister Karl” and “Mace Sloper” 
sketches. He is also well known both to English 
and American readers as the highly successful 
translator of the Works of Henreich Heine. The 
connection of Mr. Leland with Graham cannot fail 
of adding materially to its reputation and circula- 
tion.—The Dedham Gazette, Masse. 


Granam’s MaGazins.——This favorite of the 
monthlies is again upon our table, beauiifally illus- 
trated with steel and other engravings, and freight- 
ed with the best literature of the age. There is a 
solidity about the matter of this magazine which is 
peculiar to itself, and which gives it marked promi- 
nence over its cotemporaries. While the reader is 
interested and amused, he is also instructed, and put 
in possession of information not found in any other 
magazine.—Putnam County Courier, New York. 
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TWELFTH CAKE. 
To two pounds of flour—well sifted—unite 
Of loaf-sugar, ounces sixteen ; 
Two pounds of fresh butter, with eighteen fine eggs, 
And four pounds of currants washed clean ; 
Right ounces of almonds, well blanched and cut 
small, 
The same weight of citron sliced ; 
Of orange and lemon peel, candied, one pound, 
And a gill of pale brandy un-iced. 
A large nutmeg grated; exact half an ounce 
Of allspice, but only a quarter 
Of mace, coriander, and ginger well ground, 
Or pounded to dust in a mortar. 
An important addition is cinnamon—which 
Is better increased than diminished— 
The fourth of an ounce is sufficient. Now this 
May be baked, four good hours, till finished. 


SWEETBREADS. 

Veal Sweetbreads should be cooked while they are 
fresh ; they spoil easily, and then are entirely lost. 
Trim them, taking out the gristle, and keep them in 
cold water till they are to be cooked. When to be 
cooked, plit them open, and put them in boiling 
water; boil them ten minutes, and then take them 
off and put them in a pan of cold water. This treat- 
ment renders them white and firm. They are now 
ready to be fricasseed, in the same manner as chick- 
ens cut up are, or to be fried in butter, or minced for 
omelets or croquettes. 


TO COOK GAME. ¢ 

Grouse are generally trussed with the head under 
the wing; when roasted, they must be generously 
basted, and not overdone. Toasted bread, buttered, 
is laid in the dripping-pan, upon which they may be 
served with plain butter-sauce. Roasted rare, that 
is, before a quick fire in twenty minutes; a wine 
sauee is often made for them. 

Partridges and Pheasants require constant basting 
when roasted, and should have a gravy, and may be, 
if liked, served on rich buttered toast. 

Woodcocks, Quails, Snipes, or Plovers, may be 
roasted and served on toast, with gravy made of the 
drippings, a piece of floured butter, and equal pro- 
portions of wine and currant jelly boiled together, 
and sent to the table hot ina boat. These small 
birds may be stuffed with mashed boiled chestnuts, 
laid in adeep dish with slices of ham tied over them, 
and baked ina Dutch oven. Remove the ham when 
they are sent to the table. 

Wild Ducks—Canvas-back ducks of the Susque- 
hanna and Potomac Rivers are fat in the latter part 
of November, and all through December, and are in 
market till late in the spring. They feed on wild 
celery. Red-head ducks, of similar habits to the 
canvas-back, are nearly as nice eating. 

There is a great variety of sea ducks and of river 
ducks. Brant is considered the nicest for eating, of 
the salt-water ducks. In May they are fattest, and 
the choice duck of the season; they may be had in 
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the New York market, in the spring and fall, from 
Long Island, and are sometimes introduced in the 
winter from the South. It is of a delicate build, 
and not able to stand the rigors of a Northern cli- 
mate. 

The Mallard frequents lakes and rivers. The 
Widgeon, the Black Duck, and the Broad-bill fre- 
quent rivers and the sea-shore, in the latitude of the 
Middle States, and are in the markets of the Atlantic 
cities from fall till late in spring. 

The Virginia Gray Duck, which is largely ex- 
ported from that State, is a choice duek for the table. 
They are sold sometimes for fifty cents per pair. 

The Blue and Green Tail Duck has also a high 
reputation. 

Canvas-back ducks are trussed, wiped out with a 
clean cloth, but not washed, roasted rare for about 
twenty minutes or half an hour before a good fire. 
Currant-jelly should always be on the table to mix 
with the gravy of such as fancy it, and heaters pro- 
vided for each plate. 

Where sea-ducks are tough and fishy, they must 
be stuffed in the body with sliced carrot, and par- 
boiled for twenty minutes, then relieved of the carrot 
and roasted, basting with fresh butter, and serving 
with celery, wine, or hot currant-jelly sauce. Wild 
ducks may be nicely trussed, and laidin a pan with 
butter and a small onion in the body of each, laying 
pieces of butter in the pan, with a bunch of celery or 
sweet herbs, a little pepper and salt. Let them stew 
slowly, covering the pan ; when done, strain the liquor 
found in the pan, and pour it hot over the ducks. 
Garnish with sliced lemon. 

Ducks before going to the pot or spit should be 
wiped dry, and the river ducks should be rubbed on 
the inside with pepper and salt, excepting the can- 
vas-back, which should be left to its generous juices 
as far as possible. 


A RECEIPT FOR BUNS. 

Take one pound of flour, and while it is dry, 
Add six ounces of butter, the best you can buy ; 
Then four ounces of sugar—the moist kind I mean— 
And the white of one egg, from the yolk taken clean. 
Mix these well in a pan, and when this you have 

done, 
Let two gills of new milk o’er the whole of it run; 
With a few drops of essence of lemon, and you 
Will have twenty-four buns to be equaled by few; 
For if rightly divided, that number ’twill make— 
Which may then be put into the oven to bake. 


FRENCH PUDDING. 


One quart of milk; nine large table-spoonsful of 
flour; eight eggs. Beat the eggs very light; add to 
them gradually, the flour and milk. 

Butter thoroughly a pan, or tea-cups if preferred. 
Pour in the mixture, and bake it in a tolerably quick 
oven. If in cups, let them stand two or three min- 
utes after they are taken out of theoven. Then turn 
them upside-down on adish. Serve them hot, with 
any kind of sauce preferred. 








RECIPES FOR THE HOUSE. 





CHRISTMAS PUDDING. | 


To bread-crumbs and flour, three ounces of each, 
Add three eggs and six ounces of suet, 

Chopped fine, and on2-sixth of a nutmeg or more, 
So long as you don’t overdo it. 

A good pinch of mace, and of cinnamon ground, 
Or in other words carefully grated ; 

Half a pint of new milk, a spoonful of salt— 
A teaspoon, I ought to have stated. 

To this add some raisins (Malaga) well stoned, 
And some currants washed clean and washed 

nicely, 

Of each half a pound, or as some people say, 
Of either eight ounces precisely. 

Then of citron and lemon an ounce and a half, 
Half the former, and one of the latter; 

Four ounces of sugar—the moist kind will do— 
Which will form an exceeding rich batter 

Or mixture. The eggs to a cream should be beat 
With the spices, and then by degrees 

The milk may be added according to taste, 
And the other ingredients to please. 

Now taking for granted the pudding is made, 
And the water is boiling like fun; 

Tie it up in a cloth, pop it into the pot, 
And boil—seven hours—till done. 


PUDDING FOR A PARTY. 

Butter a deep pudding dish; line the bottom with 
thin slices of very light bread, well buttered. Pare 
half a peck of juicy, freestone peaches; put a layer 
of peaches, then a layer of sugar; then more peaches, 
sugar and bread alternately, until the dish is nearly 
full. Lastly, fit a cover of bread and butter on the 
top. Puta plate overit, and setin the oven. When 
the juice begins to boil up, take off the plate. Bake 
it until the peaches are perfectly tender. Let it get 
cold; and it is delicious with a glass of cream or 
rich milk. 

SALLY LUNN. 

Put in a dish, of milk a pint at least, 
Along with a fourth of thickest small-beer yeast ; 
To form a batter, just sufficient flour, 
Then cover it up and let it stand an hour. 
Dissolve two ounces of loaf-sugar in 
Four eggs divested of their shell and skin ; 
Of butter add a quarter of a pound, 
Mixing it—with the flour—round and round, 
Making a dough, which properly should stand 
An hour longer, then form with the hand 
The cakes. Place these upon a tin to rise, 
Which they will do. In this manauvre lies 
The art of making cakes called Sally Lunns. 
Bake in an oven as you would do buns. 


* 


OYSTER SAUCE FOR FISH. 

Strain the oysters from their liquor, wash them 
out in cold water and drain them dry. Pour the 
liquor from its sediment and put it over the fire; to 
a pint of liquor put one glass of claret, the juice of 
half a lemon, a blade of mace, and a little butter 
thickened with a teaspoonful of flour ; let it almost 
boil, then add half a pound of butter, and let it melt, 
shaking it well; lastly, add, after taking out the 
mace, a dozen and a half of oysters ; let them scald, 


| hot water, and set it in the oven: 





but not boil. Put the sauce into a boat. 





*- NORFOLK PUNCH. 


Pare half a dozen lemons very thin, 

In other words, cut off the rind or skin; 

Then serve three Seville oranges the same. 
Having accomplished this, a jar obtain ; 

Into it now permit the juice to run, 

Of brandy add two quarts, of white wine one; 
A quart of milk, of sugar say a pound, 

Or rather better. Having stirred it round, 
Leave it to stand for hours twenty-four; 
Strain through a bag for jelly used, then pour 
The liquor into bottles. This will make 

A luscious punch, of which the rich partake. 


CUSTARD PUDDING. 


Two quarts of milk; twelve eggs; the crumbs of 
a baker’s loaf; two ounces of butter; a quarter of a 
pound of sugar; the grating of a small orange. 

Scald one half of the milk and pour it over the 
bread; let it stand a few minutes, then mash the 
bread very fine, and add the butter, sugar, and re- 
mainder of the milk. Gratein the orange peel; beat 
the eggs very light, and pour them into the other in- 
gredients. Stir the whole well together; pour the 
mixture into your pudding dish ; sift a little cinna- 
mon on the top; place the dish in a shallow pan of 
As the water boils 
away, add a little more, until the pudding is done, 
which may be known by putting the handle of a sil- 
ver spoon in the centre; if solid, it is sufficiently 
done. When cool, eat with wine sauce. 


MINCE MBAT. 

To half a pound of suet—beef—cut fine, 

Of apples pared and shredded add the same; 
A pound of currants picked and washed quite clean, 

And one of raisins—never mind the name— 
Although Malaga is the kind preferred 

For such a purpose, stoned and chopped up small. 
A pound of sugar, rather coarse, and then 

Of beef well roasted half a pound in all. 
Some citron, say two ounces sliced, and four 

Of candied lemon peel and orange too; 
Half of a nutmeg ground, a pinch of salt, 

A quarter of an ounce of ginger. You 
Of coriander seed may add a third 

Or quarter of an ounce; of cloves a like 
Proportion; and of allspice just as much, 

Which in a mortar you should pound or strike. 
A glass of brandy, and of sweet wine three, 

The juice of seven lemons squeezed or pressed, 
The rind of six to powder grated; these 

Together mixed will make the very best, 
In other words the finest mince-meat out, 

A thing in great demand at Christmas time, 
When friends require something very nice, 

And love to taste the dishes reckoned prime. 


RUSSIAN SAUCE. 


Four table-spoonfuls of grated horseradish, (grate 
it with a fine grater,) two spoonfuls of made mus- 
tard, one salt-spoonful of salt, the same quantity of 
pounded loaf-sugar, and vinegar enough to cover the 
ingredients. Keep it closely bottled, and it will keep 
for some months. 
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Ghe Gadies’ Work-Table. 


os 


Society is largely indebted for the comforts of | servants of our will, and we can call them into re- 


life to the labors of the “ Work-Table.” The queen 
upon her throne, from the veil which falls over her 
head to the slipper which covers her foot, owes the 
preparation of her royal apparel to the needle; 
while the beggar’s rags would not be held together 
by any other instrumentality. But we are not con- 
tent to consider it only with reference either to its 
power to ornament or its capacity for usefulness. 
Sometimes it puts in a claim to the memory of the 
affections. The memory of the affections is different 
from every other memory. It is not the faculty by 
which we remember dates and facts; it is not the 
chronicle of business concerns; it is net the little 
memorandum-book in which is dotted down mor- 
sels of scandal or trivial events. These are the 





quisition whenever it so pleases us; but the memory 
of the affections speaks in no voice but its own— 
speaks when we would have it silent. It does not 
so much speak to the heart as it speaks in the heart. 
In truth, it is the memory of the heart. 

How many things around us touch the strings of 
this melancholy music! We open adrawer ;—there 
lies the work of those who are gone. We walk 
through a room—that exquisite piece of embroidery 
was done by one whom we loved. That cushion, 
that screen, those curtains, all are memorials of the 
home we love, and the home industry of some dear 
relative or friend. How well they loved the spot, 
sanctified by their affections! and surely those who 
follow must love it too, and emulate their example. 





PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERY. 





PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING A LADY’S HANDKERCHIEF. 
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THE LADIEB 
PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING A CHILD'S CLOAK. 
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PATTERN FOR EMBROIDERING A LADY’S SKIRT. 
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CORNER FOR A POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 
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Among the costumes prepared for children, we | 


notice one for a little boy between four and five 
years of age. It consists of a tunic of purple velvet, 
trimmed up the front with rows of fancy braid, black 
figured with purple, the rows placed one above the 
other in the échelle manner. The shirt-collar and 
sleeves of cambric, ornamented with needlework. 
The trowsers are full, and confined below the knee 
by a band of needlework, to which is attached a full 
frill, having a deep vandyked edge. Plaided hose, and 
boots of dark blue cashmere, with tips of black glazed 
leather. A dress of dark-blue.poplin has been made 
for a little girl of seven. The corsage is high, and has 
a basque. The skirt is only long enough to descend 
® little below the knee, and it is ornamented at re- 
gular intervals with six perpendicular rows of trim- 
ming, consisting of narrow black velvet set on in a 
lozenge pattern. The basque has the same trimming 
set on in perpendicular rows, and one row of the 
same passes up the front of thecorsage. Thesleeves 
are demi-wide, and terminate just below the elbow, 
with a revers trimmed in the same style as the rest 
of the dress. Trowsers of worked muslin; collar 
and under-sleeves of the same; the under-sleeves 
being fastened on a band at the wrists. Boots of 
gray cashmere, with black morocee tips. 








Some very pretty velvet bracelets, or (as they 
more properly be called) cuffs, have just made théir 
appearance. They are very well adapted for the 
present cold weather, being almost a sufficient sub- 
stitute for fur cuffs. The usual band of velvet, drawn 
on elastics, encircles the wrist, and above it is a 
gauntlet cuff of plain velvet, edged at top and bet- 
tom by a narrow band of fur. These cuffs are made 
either of black velvet, or of velvet of some rich dark 
hue, as green, purple, or brown. The fur employed 
in trimming them is usually sable, mink, chinchilla, 
or ermine, each band being little more than an inch 
in width. Velvet or ribbon bracelets intended for 
morning or plain evening costume may be black or 
colored. 

Lace is at present so highly fashionable, that there 
are few articles of dress in which a trimming of this 
beautiful fabric is not admissible. Caps formed of a 
combination of black and white lace still obtain 
favor; and black lace may be said to be almost uni- 
versally employed in trimming bonnets. Among 
the novelties in lace which have been introduced for 
the season, may be mentioned tunics of Alengon, 
Honiton, and Chantilly. A deep flounce of the same 
lace falls over the lower part of the skirt of the 
dress, and the tunic covers the upper part. The 
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the flounce should be headed by a small, light cor- 
don of the same. 

One of the most admired of the new evening dresses 
is of amber-color silk. It is made with a double 
skirt; the corsage in folds, and the short sleeves 
rather full. With this dress a wreath of marigolds, 
with garnet centres, is to be worn in the hair. 

In articles of jewelry, floral patterns and fanciful 
devices are much in favor. Some of the most ele- 
gant of the new ear-rings represent roses, marigolds, 
daisies, heartsease, etc., beautifully executed in 
jewels and gems. The heartsease is formed of sap- 
phire, topaz, and diamonds; the rose of rubies and 


tunic is looped up by a large boquet of flowers, and | diamonds; the daisy of emeralds and diamonds, and 





the marigold of yellow topaz and pearls. 

The new fabrics introduced for the winter season 
include some beautiful figured cashmeres. They are 
in great variety, both as regards pattern and colors. 
Robes-de-chambre are freqnently made of this mate- 
rial, and lined with silk of a tint harmonizing with 
the colors in the cashmere. They are confined at 
the waist by a silk cord and tassels. 

No further novelty in the shape of cloaks has ap- 
peared beyond those we have previously mentioned. 
For negligé walking-costume, the cloaks most gene- 
rally worn are of black, gray, or brown cloth, trim- 
med with rows of velvet or braid. :, 
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The PArsLot, or ladies’ coat, represented in the above engraving, is becoming quite fashionable. The 
material is a mouse-color French beaver cloth of the finest quality. It is fitted to the figure in the form 
of a deep basquine. The back is rather more than a yard in depth, and has three seams extending the 
entire length. Two seams suffice for the front. The edge of the garment is bound with a simple mouse- 
color and black galloon, half an inch wide. The front is closed with three pointed straps and buttons, the 
“ pockets””—for it has real genuine pockets—are ornamented with lappels, bound with galloon, and con- 
fined at each end by a large sized button. The sleeves are moderately flowing. The bottom is finished 
with a deep gauntlet cuff, which is made to overlap on the top of the arm, and ornamented by four large 
buttons. The edge is bound with galloon. The neck is finished with a medium sized collar, which forms 
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a slight point in the back, and terminates square in front, 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Scenes from the 





Sife of an Artist. 


Mr. Painter beginneth to “flatter himself” that he is 
producing something that will “tell,” and hath serious 
thoughts touching a frame, with a view to exhibition at the 


Art Union. 








Mr. Painter satisfied that he was not mistaken, and having 
succeeded in discovering a curious worker in gold leaf— 
one having faith—the artist carrieth his picture to the Art 
Union, where he inquireth of the obese actuary, conce~n- 
ing the fate of his picture, and learneth that it is not of the 
number of the rejected; whereupon he approves the judg- 
ment of the council. 





The exhibition openeth. The artist arrayeth himself in 
his best, 7. ¢., his ordinary apparel, and seeketh the picture. 
He discovereth that the hanging committee, entertaining a 
high opinion of its merit, have placed it accordingly—ever 
many others. The artist, having encountered certain ad- 
monitory hints from his landlady touching arrears, and a 
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note from the framemaker, assuring him of the fact of his 
having to make up @ large account on Friday, etc., offereth 
his picture to the dealers, The same display their critical 


acumen, and offer a sum not much less than the cost of the 
frame. 











The artist becometh embittered by disappointment; and, 
sensible of the neglect of native art, both on the part of the 
American Government and the nation at large, rusheth des- 
perately to a relation’s, and pledgeth the picture for the 
sum of ten dollars. 
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